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Eupil.   The  use  of  heavy  type  to  indicate  etymological  changes,  is  new.   T 
try  is  8ynon^mical—e\&o  a  new  feature. 

jr.  WOnHfTAK'S  GEMMAN  EEADEH  contains  progressive 
flrom  a  wide  rano^e  of  the  very  best  (German  authors,  inclilding  three  com 
which  are  usually  purchased  in  separate  form  for  advanced  sradents  who 
pleted  the  ordinary  Reader. 

It  has  Biographies  of  eminent  authors.  Notes  after  the  text,  Beferencet 
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trani>lation  into  the  German. 
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he  thinks  in,  as  well  as  speaks  it.  For  the  Time  being  he  is  a  German  t 
throufi^h.  The  laborious  process  of  translating  his  thoughts  no  longer  ii 
onembarrassed  utterance. 
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^  The,  .rapid  spre^ad  of  scieujific  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
tinnally  widening  field  of  its  application  to  the  useful 
art%  have  created  an  increased  demand  for  new  and 
improved  text-books  on  the  various  branches  of  Natu- 
BAL   Philosophy. 

Of  the  elementary  works  that  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years^  those  of  M.  Ganot  stand  preeminent,  not 
only  as  popular  treatises,  But  as  thoroughly  scientific 
expositions  of- the  principles  of  Physics.  His  "Trmt6 
de  Physique,'?,  has  not  only  met  with  unprecedented 
success  in  Prance,  but  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  best  works  on  Physics  that  have 
been  issued  from  the  American  press. 

In  addition  to  the  ''Traits  de  Physique,"  which  is 
intended  &p  .the,  use  of  Colleges  and  higher  institi^tions 
,of  learning,  M.f  Ganot  has  recently  published  a  ihore 
elementary,  .workv' adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and 
academies,  in  which  he  has-  fidthfully  preserved  the 
prominent  features  and  all  the  [Scientific  accuracy  of  the 
larger    work.      It    is    characterized    by  a    well-balanced 
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distribution  of  subjects,  a  logical  development  of  scien- 
tific principles,  and  a  remarkable  clearness  of  definition 
and  explanation.  In  addition,  it  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  beautifully  executed  engravings,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  student  a  clear 
conception  of  the  principles  unfolded.  Their  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  are  such  as  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  dispense  with  much  of  the  apparatus  usually  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  elements  of  Physical  Science. 

In  preparing  an  American  edition  of  this  work  on 
Popular  Physios,  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  produce  a  strict  translation.  No  effort,  how- 
ever, has  been  spared  to  preserve  throughout,  the  spirit 
and  method  of  the  original  work.  No  changes  have 
been  made,  except  such  as  have  seemed  calculated  to 
harmonize  it  with  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  our  country. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  M.  Ganot,  the  Amer- 
ican publishers  are  enabled  to  present  fac- simile  copies 
of  all  the  original  engravings. 

Nbw  York,  June  Itt,  I860. 


Note. 

At  the  request  of  many  teachers,  a  chapter  has  been  pre- 
pared on  the  Application  of  Physical  Principles  to  Machines. 
In  the  revised  edition  several  cuts,  with  their  corresponding 
numbers,  have  been  omitted. 

Nbw  York,  June  1st,  1871. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    SCIENCES. 

Science  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
Universe. 

A  Law  is  a  necessary  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  Science,  that  like  causes 
prodiece  like  effects.  This  principle  is  an  inductive  truth, 
founded  upon  universal  experience. 

By  the  Universe  we  mean  all  that  has  been  created, 
whether  material  or  immaterial.  The  Universe  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  mind  and  matter.  Mind  is  that 
which  thinks  and  wills ;  Matter  is  that  of  which  we  become 
cognizant  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Science  ad- 
mits of  two  coiTcsponding  divisions,  Science  of  Mind^  or 
Metaphysics,  and  Science  of  Matter^  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

Natural  Philosophy  is  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  material  Universe. 

Matter  exists  in  two. states,  organized  and  unorganized ; 
it  is  organized  when  its  particles  are  aggregated  into  organs 
adapted  to  the  support  of  life ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  un- 

Whftt  is  Science?  What  is  a  Law?  Define  the  Universe.  Mind.  Matter.  What 
are  the  two  divisions  of  Science  ?  What  is  Natural  Philosophy  ?  In  what  two  states 
may  Matte?  e'zl&t  f    ninstrate. 
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organized.  Natural  Philosophy  admits  of  two  correspond- 
ing divisions :  Science  of  Organized  Matter^  or  Physiology, 
and  Science  of  Unorganized  Matter^  or  General  Physios. 

Physiology^  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  matter  as  modi- 
fied by  the  principle  of  vitality,  is  divided  into  two  principal 
branches :  Animal  Physiology^  or  Zoology,  and  Vegetable 
Physiology^  or  Botany.  Both  of  these  branches,  with  their 
various  subdivisions,  belong  to  the  domain  of  Natural 
History. 

All  unorganized  matter  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  General  Physics  admits  of  two 
corresponding  divisions.  That  branch  which  treats  of  ce- 
lestial bodies,  including  the  earth  as  a  whole,  is  called  As- 
tronomy ;  that  which  treats  of  terrestrial  bodies,  is  called 
Terrestrial  Physics. 

Terrestrial  Physics  is  again  subdivided  into  t^\'o 
branches.  The  first  is  called  Physics  Proper^  or  simply 
Physics  ;  it  treats  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies.  The 
second  is  called  Chemistry  ;  it  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  and  of  their  laws  of  combination. 
The  fii-st  of  these  branches,  or  Physics,  is  the  subject  treated 
of  in  the  following  pages. 

Besides  the  branches  above  enumerated,  and  which  may 
be  called  Pure  Sciences^  there  are  others  that  depend  upon, 
or  are  applications  of,  two  or  more  of  them.  Such,  for  ex- 
Simple,  are  the  sciences  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physical 
Geography,  &c.     These  are  called  Mixed  Sciences. 


Into  what  may  Natural  Philosophy  be  divided  ?  What  is  Physiology,  and  what  are 
Its  branches?  How  may  Unorganized  Matter  be  divided?  What  are  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  General  Physics?  Define  them.  How  is  Terrestrial  Phy- 
sics divided?  What  is  Physics  Proper?  Chemistry?  What  are  the  Pure  Sclencea^ 
and  what  are  some  of  the  Mixed  Sciences  ? 


CHAPTER    L 

PBEUMINABY   PBINCIPLES   AND  MECHANI08   OF  SOLIDS. 

I. — DEnNITIONS    AND    GENERAL    PROPERTIES    OF    MATTER. 

Definition  of  Ph3rslos— Ph3rBical  Agents. 

1.  Physics  is  that  branch  of  Natural  PhUosophy  which 
treats  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  and  of  the  causes 
that  modify  these  properties. 

The  principal  causes  that  modify  the  properties  of 
bodies  are:  Gravitation^  Heat^  Lights  Magnetism^  and 
JEkctricity.    These  causes  are  called  Physical  Agents. 

Definition  of  a  Body. 

3.  A  BoDT  is  a  collection  of  material  particles ;  as  a 
stone,  or  a  block  of  wood.  A  body  which  is  exceedingly 
small  is  called  a  Material  Point, 

Bodies  af  e  made  up  of  small  particles,  called  Molecules^ 
and  these  again  are  composed  of  still  smaller  elements,  called 
Atoms.  These  atoms  are  inconceivably  small,  and  are  held 
in  their  places  by  the  action  of  two  opposing  systems  of 
forces,  called  Molecular  Forces,  Those  which  tend  to  draw 
atoms  together  are  called  Attractive  Forces^  and  those 
which  tend^  to  push  them  asunder  are  called  It^[>eUent 
Forces,.  Heat  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  repellent 
xbrce  in  Nature. 


(1.)  Wlifttb  Physics?  What  are  Physical  Agents?  Name  them.  (3.)  Define 
•  Body.  A  Material  Point  An  Atom.  A  Molecule.  What  are  Molecular  Forces? 
0dtaM  AttnetlTe  and  Bepellent  Forces. 
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BSass  and  Density. 

3.  The  Mass  of  a  body  is  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
it  contains. 

Different  bodies,  having  the  same  volume,  contain  very  different 
quantities  of  matter  3  for  example,  a  cubic  inch  of  lead  contains 
nearly  eleven  times  as  much  matter  as  a  cubic  inch  of  water.  The 
masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  io  their  weights. 

The  Density  of  a  body  is  the  degree  of  closeness  of 
its  particles. 

Those  bodies  in  which  the  particles  are  close  together  are 
said  to  be  dense  ;  thus,  platinum  and  mercury  are  dense 
bodies.  Those  in  which  the  particles  are  not  close  together 
are  said  to  be  rare  ;  thus,  steam  and  air  are  rare  bodies. 
The  densities  of  bodies  having  the  same  bulk  are  propor- 
tional to  their  weights. 

Classification  of  Bodies. 

4.  Bodies  may  exist  in  two  different  states,  the  solid 
and  the  fluid. 

Solids  are  those  which  tend  to  retain  a  permanent  form ; 
as  stones,  metals,  and  the  like.  The  particles  of  such  bodies 
adhere  to  each  other  with  considerable  energy,  and  this  ad- 
hesion can  be  overcome  only  by  the  exertion  of  some  effort. 

Fluids  are  those  whose  particles  move  freely  amongst 
each  other ;  as  water,  alcohol,  and  air.  Such  bodies  have 
no  tendency  to  retain  a  permanent  foim,  but  assume  at 
once  the  form  of  the  containing  vessel. 

Fluids  are  divided  into  Liquids  and  Gases  or  Vapors, 
Liquids  arc  sensibly  incompressible;  as  water,  wine,  and 
milk.  Oa^es  and  vapors  are  highly  compressible ;  as  at- 
mospheiic  air  and  steam. 

(3*)  What  is  the  mass  of  a  body?  Density?  Of  ve  examples  of  dense  and  rare 
bodies.  (4«)'  How  are  bodies  divided?  Define  solids  ahd  fluids.  How  are  fluidfl 
divided?    Define  liquids,  and  gases  QT  vap'ors. 
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In  solids,  the  molecular  forces  of  attraction  are  greater 
than  the  repellent  forces,  hence  the  difficulty  of  separating 
their  molecules;  in  liquids,  the  attractive  and  repellent 
forces  are  sensibly  balanced ;  in  gases,  the  repellent  are 
more  powerful  than  the  attractive  forces. 

Many  bodies  may  exist  in  each  of  the  three  states  in  successioi:. 
Thus,  if  ice  be  heated  until  the  repellent  forces  balance  those  of  at- 
traction, it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  and  becomes  water ;  if  still 
more  heat  be  applied,  the  repellent  forces  prevail  over  those  of  at- 
tracTtion,  and  it  passes  into  the  state  of  vapor  and  becomes  steam. 

Oeneral  Properties  of  Bodies. 

5.  All  bodies  possess  certain  propeities,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are :  Magnitude^  Form^  Impenetrability^ 
Inertia^  Porosity^  Divisibility^  Compressibility^  Dilata- 
bility^  and  Elasticity, 

Magnitude  and  Fonn. 

6.  The  Magnitude  of  a  body  is  its  bulk,  or  the  por- 
tion of  space  that  it  fills.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  can  not 
exist  without  possessing  the  three  attributes  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  Form  of  a  body  is  its  external  shape.  Bodies  may 
have  the  same  magnitude  and  be  very  different  in  shape ; 
they  may  likewise  be  of  the  same  form  and  yet  be  of  very 
different  magnitudes. 

Impenetrability. 

.  7.  Impenetrability  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which 
no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
This  property  is  self-evident,  although  phenomena  are  ob- 
served which  would  seem  to  conflict  with  it.  Thus,  when 
a  pint  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  pint  of  w^ater,  the  volume 
of  the  resulting  mixt\ire  is  less  than  a  quart.     This  diminu- 


Illostnite.    (  5 .)  What  properties  belong  to  all  bodies  ?    (6.)  What  is  Magnitude  ? 
Formr    (  7«)  What  is  Impenetrability?    Illustrate. 
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tion  of  volume  arises  from  the  particles  of  one  of  the  fluids 
insinuating  themselves  between  those  of  the  other ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  where  a  particle  of  alcohol  is,  there  a  particle 
of  water  can  not  be.  In  like  manner  when  a  nail  is  driven 
into  a  board,  the  particles  of  the  latter  are  thrust  aside  and 
iompressed  to  make  room  for  those  of  the  former. 

Inertia. 

8.  Inertia  is  the  tendency  which  a  body  has  to  njain- 
tain  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  If  a  body  is  at  rest  it  has 
no  power  to  set  itself  in  motion,  or  if  it  is  in  motion  it  has 
no  power  to  change  either  its  rate  of  motion  or  the  direc- 
tion in  w  hich  it  is  moving.  Hence,  if  a  body  is  at  rest,  it 
will  remain  at  rest,  or  if  in  motion,  it  will  move  on  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  line  until  acted  upon  by  some  force. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  see  bodies  continue  to  move  on  uni- 
formly in  straight  lines,  when  set  in  motion,  is  that  they  are  con- 
tinually acted  upon  by  forces  which  change  their  state  of  motion. 
Thus,  a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand,  besides  meeting  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  is  continually  drawn  downwards  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  till  at  last  it  is  brought  to  rest. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  principle  of  in- 
ertia. For  example,  when  a  vehicle  in  motion  is  suddenly  arrested, 
loose  articles  in  it  are  thrown  to  the  front,  because  they  tend  to  keep 
the  motion  which  they  had  acquired.  When  a  man  in  running 
strikes  his  foot  against  an  obstacle,  the  inertia  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  carries  it  forward,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground.  For  the 
$ame  reason,  when  a  man  jumps  from  a  car  in  motion,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  car.  It  is  inertia 
which  venders  accidents  upon  railroads  so  terrible.  When  from  any 
cause  the  locomotive  is  suddenly  arrested,  the  inertia  of  the  entire 
train  acts  to  pile  the  cars  together  in  one  general  wreck.  It  is  the 
inertia  of  the  hammer  that  enables  it  to  overcome  the  resistance 


Give  examples  of  apparent  r^netrabllity.  ( 8.>  What  is  Inertia  ?  Illustrate.  Why 
dowenotsee bodUi  eo^fbrm to ihe  law  o/in&rtiaf  Oite  taoam^pU*  C(f  the  prin- 
ciple qf  inertia. 
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which  ihe  wood  offers  to  the  entering  nail ;  and  in  driving  piles,  the 
principal  effect  ia  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  descending  ram. 

PoToaitjr. 

9,  PoEosiTY  is  the  degree  of  separation  between  the  mole- 
cilcaofabody  Theinter- 
\:ii8  between  the  mole- 
(!vilc3  are  called  pores. 
When  these  intervals  are 
Tery  gi"eat,  the  body  is 
s£ud  to  be  poroua,  as  in 
Bteam,  wr,  and  gases. 
When  the  intervals  are 
very  small,  the  body  ia 
said  to  be  dense,  as  in 
gold,  platinum,  and  mer- 
cury. Pores  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ceUs,  aa 
in  sponge,  light  bread,  and 
the  like. 

All  bodies  are  more  or 
less  porous. 

The  following  experiment 
shows  the  porosity  of  leather. 
A  long  glass  tube  (Fig.  1)  is 
surmounted  by  a  brass  cup, 
with  a  thick  leather  bottom, 
fitting  the  tabe  air-tight.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  termin- 
iktes  in  a  brass  cap,  whieh  is 
attached  to  a  machine  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  tube, 
eaUed  an  air-pump.  fig.  i. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  is 

s  poronBt    WhendsDwr    Atp'O^K  M« 
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ponred  into  the  upper  cup,  and  the  air  exhausted  from  the  tube,  the 
mercury,  being  pressed  down  by  the  external  air,  'u  Been  folting 
through  the  leather  in  Etnall  drops  like  rain. 

Gold  was  shown  to  be  porous  by  Eome  Florentine  philosophers  in 
the  following  manner.  A  hollow  sphere  of  gold  was  filled  with 
water  and  tightly  closed,  after  which  it  waa  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure. The  water  was  seen  to  is^ue  frum  the  globe  and  form  on  its 
surface  iike  dew.  The  experiment  has  since  been  repeated  witli 
other  metals,  and  with  like  results. 

Gases  are  shown  lo  be  porous  by  their  enormous  reduction  in  volume 
when  compressed:  if  a  gas  be  introduced  iiiio  ajar,  it  will  spread  by 
ila  expansive  force  and  completely  fill  the  vessel ;  if  a  second  gas  be 
introduced  into  the  same  vessel,  it  likewise  expands  and  fllla  the 
vessel  as  though  the  first  gas  did  not  exist.  This  proves  that  the 
molecules  of  the  second  gas  arrange  themselves  in  the  pores  of  the 
first. 


The  property  of  porosity  finds  an  important  application  in 
the  process  of  filtering,  that  la,  in  separating  foreign  particles 
from  liquids. 
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-  Fig.  2  represents  a  filter  for  purifying  water ;  it  is  simply  tt  box 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  of  porous  stone,  A.  The  water 
to  be  filtered  is  placed  in  the  upper  part,  from  which  it  passes  slowly 
into  the  lower  part  through  the  pores  of  the  stone.  In  one  comer  of 
the  box  is  a  tube,  a,  which  permits  the  air  to  escape  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  box  fills  with  water.  The  purified  water  is  drawn  off"  by 
means  of  a  faucet  near  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  filter  used  by  chemists.  It  consists  of  a  pocket 
of  some  porous  material,  as  felt,  for  example,  suspended  by  cords. 
The  substance  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  pocket,  from  which 
the  liquid  escapes  slowly  through  the  pores,  leaving  the  solid  parts 
behind. 

Filters  are  also  formed  by  layers  of  powdered  charcoal,  or  finely 
ground  quartz,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  liquids  pass.  It  is  to 
a  natural  filtration  through  sand  that  many  kinds  of  spring  water 
owe  their  purity. 

.  It  is  in  consequence  of  porosity,  that  burning  coals  covered  up  with 
ashes  continue  to  bum  slowly.  The  air  which  is  necessary  to  com- 
bustion penetrates  through  the  pores  of  the  ashes,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  fire  from  being  entirely  extinguished. 

Finally,  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  porosity,  that  many  kinds  of 
wood  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  and  tend  to  swell  and  crack  :  this 
diflioulty  is  remedied  by  applying  oils  and  varnishes,  which  close  the 
pores  and  exclude  the  moisture. 

DiviBibility. 

lO.  Divisibility  is  that  property  by  vh-tue  of  which  a 
body  may  be  divided  into  parts.  All  bodies  are  capable  of 
subdivision,  and  in  many  cases  the  parts  that  may  be  ob- 
tained are  of  almost  inconceivable  minuteness. 

The  following  examples  serve  to  show  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  molecules  of  matter.  A  single  grain  of  carmine  imparts  a  sen- 
sible color  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  this  gallon  of  water  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  a  million  of  drops,  and  if  we  suppose  each  drop  to  contain 
ten  particles  of  carmine,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  we  shall  have 

Bosplain  the  toater  ftUer.  Explain  the  chemisfs  flUr.  Other  appticaiionB  of 
poroHhf,    (10.)  What  is  Divisibility  r  Cfiv^^eDampUa  ofdif)MhUUy  by  9oluUon. 
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divicled  the  grain  of  carmine  into  ten  million  of  molecules^  each  of 
which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  microscope  reveals  to  us,  in  certain  vegetable  infusions,  anu 
malcultB  so  small  that  several  hundred  of  them  can  swim  in  a  drop 
of  water  that  adheres  to  the  point  of  a  needle.  These  little  animals 
are  capable  of  motion,  and  even  of  preying  upon  each  other :  they  there- 
fore possess  organs  pf  motion,  digestion,  and  the  like.  How  minute, 
then,  must  be  the  molecules  which  go  to  make  up  these  organs. 

A  grain  of  musk  is  capable  of  diffusing  its  odor  through  an  apart- 
ment for  years,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  diminution  of  its  weight. 
This  shows  that  the  molecules  of  musk  continually  given  off  to  re- 
plenish the  odor,  are  of  inconceivable  smallness. 

The  blood  of  animals  consists  of  minute  red  globules  swimming 
in  a  serous  fluid  ;  these  globules  are  so  small  that  a  drop  of  human 
blood,  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  contains  at  least 
50.000  of  them.  In  many  animals  these  globules  are  still  smaller  ; 
in  the  musk  deer,  for  example,  a  single  drop  of  blood  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  contains  at  least  a  million  of  them. 

Oompressibility. 

11.  Compressibility  is  the  property  of  being  reduced 
to  a  smaller  space  by  pressni^e.  This  property  is  a  conse- 
quence of  porosity,  and  the  change  of  bulk  comes  from  the 
particles  being  brought  nearer  together  by  the  pressure. 
Sponge,  india-rubber,  cork,  and  elder  pith,  are  examples 
of  compressible  bodies ;  they  may  be  sensibly  diminished  in 
volume  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Gases  are,  however, 
the  best  examples  of  compressible  bodies. 

Fig.  4  represents  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
pressibility of  gases  may  be  shown.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
with  metallic  caps,  completely  closed  at  its  lower  end.  An  air-tight 
piston  is  introduced  at  the  upper  end,  and  on  being  pushed  down  we 
see  the  inclosed  air  reduced  to  the  half,  fourth,  and  even  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  original  bulk. 


Eaoamples  of  minute  animals,    EftampUB  of  odoriferous  hodiea.    Blood  globulea. 
( 1 1  •)  What  is  Compressibility  ?    Examples.    Explain  the  experiment. 
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Liqiiids  are  only  elightly  compresdble,  nevertheless  nice 
experiments  show  that  even  they  can  be  somewhat  reduced 
in  bnlk  by  pres^are. 


Metals  are  compres^ble,  as  is  shown  in  the  process  of 
stamping  coins,  metala,  and  the  like. 

DUatability. 
19.    DiLATABiLiTY  is  the  property  that  a  body  possesses 
of  assnmiog  a  greater  bulk  under  eert^  circumstances. 
In  the  experiment  upon  air,  explained  in  the  last  ai-ticle, 


Ci«.)Wh.t 
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if  the  piston  be  raised  after  the  aii*  has  been  compressed,  it 
will  expand  and  fill  the  tube.  Almost  all  bodies  expand  on 
being  heated.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  tljermometers  are 
constructed.     In  cooling,  bodies  contract. 

A  familiar  example  of  dilatability  and  contractibility  is  shown  in 
the  process  of  fitting  the  tire  upon  a  carriage  wheel.  The  tire  is 
made  a. little  smaller  than  the  vsrheei,  but  on  being  heated  it  expands 
so  as  to  embrace  it :  on  coolipg  it  contracts  again  and  draws  the 
parts  of  the  wheel  tightly  together. 

The  same  property  of  metals  has  been  used  for  producing  great 
pressures,  and  even  for  restoring  inclined  walls  to  an  erect  position. 

Blasticity. 

13.  Elasticity  is  the  property  which  bodies  possess  of 
recovering  their  origihal  shape  and  size  after  having  been 
either  compressed  or  extended.  * 

Bodies  differ  in  their  degree  of  elasticity,  yet  all  are  more 
or  less  elastic.  India-rubber,  ivory,  and  whalebone  are 
examples  of  highly  elastic  bodies.  Putty  and  clay  are 
examples  of  thdse  which  are  only  slightly  elastic. 

If  air  be  compressed,  its  elasticity  tends  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
bulk:  this  property  has  been  utilized  in  making  air-beds,  air-cush- 
ions, and  even  in  forming  car-springs.  If  a  spring  of  steel  be  bent, 
its  elasticity  tends  to  unbend  it ;  this  principle  is  employed  in  giving 
motion  to  watches,  clocks,  and  the  like.  If  a  body  be  twisted,  its 
elasticity  tends  to  untwist  it,  as  is  observed  in  the  tendency  of  yarn 
and  thread  to  untwist ;  this  principle,  under  the  name  of  tQrsiorbj  is 
used  to  measure  the  deflective  force  of  magnetism.  If  a  body  be 
stretched,  its  elasticity  tends  to  reduce  it  to  its  original  length,  as  is 
shown  by  stretching  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  contract. 

We  see  that  the  elasticity  of  a  body  may  be  brought  into  play  by 
four  different  methods :  by  pressurcj  hy  flexure  or  bending,  by  lorsion 

-     I  ■      ■  —  -  -  - 

Example.  Application  in  putting  tire  upon  a  uheel.  Example  of  restoring 
wallft.  (13.)  What  is  Elasticity?  Give  examples  of  highly  and  slightly  elastic 
bodies.  Give  examples  of  the  applications  ofdasticity.  JSoto  may  elanticiiytht 
brought  into  play  f   Examples, 
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or  twisting,  and  by  tension  or  stretching.  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  developed,  it  is  the  result  of  molecular  displacement.  Thus, 
when  air  is  compressed,  the  repulsions  between  the  molecules  tend 
to  expand  it.  Again,  when  a  spring  is  bent,  the  particles  on  the  out- 
side are  drawn  asunder,  whilst  those  on  the  inside  are  pressed  to. 
gether;  the  attractions  of  the  former  and  the  repulsions  of  the  latter 
tend  to  restore  the  spring  to  its  original  shape. 

The  most  elastic  bodies  are  gases ;  after  them  come  tempered  steel, 
whalebone,  india-rubber,  ivory,  glass.  &c. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  meth- 
od of  showing  that  ivory 
is  elastic,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cause  of  its 
elasticity  is  molecular  dis- 
placement. It  consists  of  a 
polished  plate  of  marble,  over 
which  is  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  oil.  If  a  ball  of  ivory  be 
let  fall  upon  it  from  different 
heights,  it  will  at  each  time 
rebound,  leaving  a  circular 
impression  on  the  plate,  which 
is  the  larger  as  the  ball  falls 
from  a  greater  height.  This 
experiment  shows  that  the 
ball  is  flattened  each  time  by 
the  fall,  that  the  flattening  in- 
creases as  the  height  increases, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  compressed  molecules  causes  it  to  rebound. 

The  property  of  elasticity  is  utilized  in  the  arts  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  When  a  cork  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  its  elas- 
ticity causes  it  to  expand  and  fill  the  neck  so  as  to  render  it  both 
water  and  air-tight.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  air  that  causes  india- 
rubber  balls,  filled  with  air,  to  rebound  when  thrown  upon  hard  sub- 
stances.    It  is  the  elasticity  of  steel    that     renders  it  of  use  in 


FIg.5L 


What  hodiet  are  moit  elastic  f  ffoto  is  it  shmon  that  iioory  is  elastic  t  Eooplain 
HU  ewperitnent,  JDaoplain  some  of  the  awHcaiions  of  elasticity.  Corking  bottles 
Springs. 
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Springs  for  moyiag  machinery,  as  -well  as  for  easing  ike  motion  of 
carriages  over  rough  roads.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  cords  that  renders 
them  applicable  to  musical  instruments.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  air 
that  renders  it  a  fit  vehicle  for  transmitting  sound.  It  is  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  etherial  medium  pervading  space  that  renders  it 
capable  of  transmitting  light. 

II.  —  MECHANICAI.      PRINCIPLES 

Definition  of  Mechanios. 

14.  Mechanics  is  that  branch  of  Physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  rest  and  motion.  It  also  treats  of  the  action 
offerees  upon  bodies. 

Rest  and  Motion. 

15.  A  body  is  at  rest  when  it  retains  its  position  in 
space.  It  is  in  motion  when  it  continually  changes  its  po- 
sition in  space. 

A  body  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  surrounding  bodies, 
when  it  retains  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
them,  and  it  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects when  it  continually  changes  its  relative  position  with 
respect  to  them.  These  states  of  rest  and  motion  are  called 
Relative  JRest  and  Mdative  Motion^  to  distinguish  them 
from  Absolute  Meet  and  Absolute  Motion^ 

When  a  hody  remains  fixed  on  the  deck  of  a  moving  vessel  or  hoat, 
it  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  vessel,  although  it  par- 
takes with  them  in  the  common  motion  of  the  vessel.  When  a  man 
walks  ahout  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  he  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  the 
parts  of  the  vessel,  but  he  may  be  at  rest  with  respopt  to  objects  on 
shore ;  this  will  be  the  case  when  he  travels  as  fast  as  the  vessel 
sails,  butjn  an  opposite  direction.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's 
motion  around  its  axis  and  about  the  sun,  together  with  the  motion 


fringed  instrvmente,  TrandmisHon  of  Ught.  (14.)  What  is  Mechanics? 
(15*)  When  is  a  body  at  rest?  When  in  motion?  Explain  relative  jad  absolute 
rest  and  motion.   JUutirats  ly  twmnples. 
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t>f  the  whole  solar  system  through  space,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
part  of  our  system  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time. 

IKfEmnt  kinds   of  Motion. 

16.  Motion  may  be  rectilinear  or  curvilinear ;  it  is 
rectilinear  when  the  path  of  the  moving  body  is  a  straight 
line,  and  it  is  cunrilinear  when  this  path  is  a  curved  line. 
The  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  along  a  straight  track  is  an 
example  of  rectilinear  motion;  the  motion  of  the  same  train 
in  passing  round  a  curve  is  an  example  of  curvilinear 
motion. 

Uniform  Motion— Velocity. 

IV.  Uniform  Motion  is  that  in  which  a  body  passes 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Thus,  every  point  on  the 
sui*i^ce  of  the  earth  is,  by  its  revolution,  carried  around  the 
axis  \yith  a  uniform  motion. 

In  this  kind  of  motion  the  space  passed  over  in  one 
second  of  time  is  called  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  a  train  of 
cars  travel  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  hour,  its 
velocity  is  29.3  feet.  Instead  of  taking  a  second  as  the  unit 
of  time^  we  might  adopt  a  minute,  or  an  hour.  In  the  same 
case  as  before  we  might  say,  that  the  velocity  of  the  train 
is  one  thivd  of  a  mile  per  minute,  or  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

Varied  Motion— Accelerated  and  Retarded  Motion. 

18.  Vaeiep  Motion  is  that  in  which  a  body  passes 
over  unequal  spaces  in  equal  times.  If  the  spaces  passed 
over  in  equal  times  go  on  increasing,  the  motion  is  acceler- 
ated ;  such  is  the  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  when  starting, 
or  that  of  a  body  falling  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  the  spaces  passed  over  go  on  decreasing,  the  motion  is 


(  16.>  What  is  Rectilinear  Motion  ?    Onrvilinear  Motion  ?    Examples. 

<17.)  What  is  Unifonn  Motion?  Example.  What  is  meant  by  velocity  t  Examplo. 

(  \%»y  Wh«t  is  Varied  Motion  ?    When  is  it  accelerated  and  rlida  retard  ed  f 
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retarded  ;  such  is  the  motion  of  a  train  of  oars  when  coming 
to  rest,  or  that  of  a  body  thrown  vertically  upwards. 

When  the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  are  continu* 
ally  increased  or  decreased  by  the  same  quantity,  the  motion 
is  uniformly  accelerated^  or  uniformly  retarded.  The  mo- 
tion  of  a  body  falling  in  a  vacuum,  is  uniformly  accekn 
ated;  that  of  a  body  shot  vertically  upwards  in  a  vacuum^ 
is  uniformly  retarded. 

The  velocity  of  a  body  having  varied  motion  at  any  time, 
is  the  rate  of  the  body's  motion  at  that  time.  In  varied 
motion  the  velocity  is  continually  changing. 

ForceSi  Powers,    and  Resistances. 

19.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  any  cause  that  tends  to  set  it 
in  motion,  is  called  a  Force  y  if  a  body  is  in  motion,  any 
cause  that  tends  to  make  it  move  faster,  or  slower,  or  to 
change  its  direction,  is  called  a  Force. 

A  Force,  then,  is  any  cause  that  tends  to  change  the 
state  of  a  body,  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion. 

The  attractions  and  repulsions  between  the  molecules  of  bodies 
are  forces ;  the  muscular  efforts  of  men  or  animals,  employed  in 
accomplishing  any  kind  of  work,  are  forces;  the  elastic  efforts  of 
gases  and  vapors  are  forces. 

Forces  which  act  to  produce  motion  are  called  Powers ; 
those  which  act  to  prevent  or  destroy  motion  are  called 
Resistances.  The  effort  of  steam  employed  in  moving  a 
train  of  cars  is  a  power.,  whilst  friction  and  the  inertia  of  the 
air,  which  tend  to  retard  the  motion,  are  resistances.  Pow- 
ers tend  to  accelerate  motion,  and  are  for  that  reason  called 
Acoeleratiny  Forces.  Resistances,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
rstard  motion,  and  are  for  that  reason  called  Retarding 
Fbrces. 


Examples.  Define  nnifoTmly  accelerated  and  tmlformly  retarded  motion.  Ex- 
amples. (19.)  What  Is  a  Force?  Examples.  Define  Powers  and  Beslstances. 
Examples.    By  what  other  names  may  they  be  called  ? 


datinetlTA  Oharaotorittios  of  Tcaoea. 

30.  In  order  that  the  effect  of  any  force  may  be  com- 
pletely understood,  three  things  must  be  known  :  its  point 
of  application,  its  direction,  and  its  intensity. 

The  point  of  application  of  a  force  is  the  point  where  it 
exerts  its  action.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6,  which  represents  a  child 
drawing  a  wagon,  the  force  exerted  by  the  child  has  ite 
point  of  application  at  A. 


The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  line  along  which  it  acts ; 
thus,  in  Fig.  6,  the  line  AB  is  the  direction  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  child. 

The  intensity  of  a  force  is  the  energy  with  which  it  acts; 
thus,  in  the  same  example  as  before,  the  intenwty  of  the 
force  exerted  is  the  energy  which  the  child  exerts  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  wagon. 

The  intensity  of  a  force  is  measured  in  pounds;  thns,  a 
force  of  fifty  pounds  is  a  force  necessary  to  snstain  a  weight 
of  fifty  pounds.  The  intensity  of  a  force  may  be  represented 
by  a  distance  which  is  usually  laid  off  on  the  line  of  direc- 

(»0)  Wli»t  three  elements  aetennlne  n  force  f  naflne  the  point  of  «pplLcatl«ii. 
Tbe  Hoe  of  direction.  The  Lilemlty.  How  to  the  Intenilty  measured  I  How  reprw 
MDladT    Eiiuoplo, 
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tion  of  the  force.  Having  assumed  some  unit  of  leiigth, 
say  ooe  tenth  of  an  inch,  to  represent  one  pound,  this  is  set 
off  ae  many  times  as  the  force  contains  pounds,  in  the 
example  taken,  if  we  suppose  the  force  exerted  to  be  seven 
pounds,  and  lay  off  from  ^  to  C  seven  tenths  of  an  inch, 
then  will  A  0  represent  the  force  both  in  direction  and  in- 
tensity. ^ 

RendUnt  and  Oomponent  Forces. 

91.  When  a  body  is  solicited  by  a  single  force,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  no  obstacle  intervene,  that  it  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  force ;  but  if  it  is  solicited  at  the  same  time  by 


Ffe,T. 

several  forces  acting  in  different  directions,  it  will  not,  in 
general,  move  in  the  direction  of  any  one  of  them.  For 
example,  if  two  men  on  oppo^te  sides  of  a  river  tow  a  boat 
by  means  of  a  rope,  as  represented  in  Fig,  7,  the  boat  will 
not  move  either  in  the  direction  AB,  or  A  C,  but  it  will 
move  in  some  intermediate  direction,  aa  AS;  that  is,  it  will 
advance  as  though  it  were  solicited  by  a  single  force  di- 
rected from  A  towards  £J.  This  single  force,  which  would 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  two  separate  forces,  is  called 

(31.)  WtistlBkBceuItant  oTBOTcnlfoicur 
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Fig.  & 


thefr  Resultant.     The  separate  forces  are  called  Compo- 
nents of  the  resultant.  * 

In  general  the  resultant  of  any  number  offerees  is  a  smgle 
force  whose  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  whole  group. 
The  individual  forces  of  the  group  are  called  Components. 

Parallelogram  of  Foroet. 

22.  It  is  shown  in  Mechanics  (Peck's  Mechanics,  Art. 
25),  that  \^AB  and  AD^  Fig.  8,  represent  two  forces  acting 
at  A^  their  resultant  T\ill 
he  represented  by  AC. 
That  is,  if  two  forces 
are  represented  in  direc- 
tion and  intensity  by  the 
adjacent  sides  of  a  par- 
aUdogram^  t/ieir  result- 
ant wiU  he  represented  in 

direction   and  intensity  by  that  diagonal  which  passes 
through  their  point  of  intersection. 

This  principle  is 
called  the  Parallelo- 
gram of  Forces: 

The  operation  of 
finding  the  result- 
ant when  the  com- 
ponents are  given 
is  called  Composi- 
tion of  Forces  ;  the 
reverse  operation  is 
called  JResohction 
of  Forces. 

When  two  forces 
are  applied  at  the  ^'^'^' 

same  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  we  lay  off  distances  AB 


What  are  Components?    Illustrate.    (  22.)  Enunciate  tjje  parallelogram  of  forces. 
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and  AJ)  to  represent  the  forces,  and  having  completed*  this 
parallelogram,  we  draw  its  diagonal  "^  C ;  this  will  be  their 
resultant.  K the  resultant  AG  \s,  known,  and  the  directions 
of  its  components  are  given,  we  draw  through  C  the  lines 
CD  and  CB  parallel  to  their  directions  ;  then  will  the  in- 
tercepted lines  AD  and  AB  be  components  of  the  force 
AC. 

Ftactical  Szample  of  Oomposition  of  Forces. 

23.    A  bird,  in  flying,  strikes  the  air  with  both  wings, 
and  the  latter  offers  a  resistance  which  propels  him  forward. 


Fig.  10. 


Let  AK  and  AH^  in  Fig.  10,  represent  these  resistances. 
Draw  AB  and  AB  equal  to  each  other,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  AC\  draw  also  the  diagonal  AC,  Then 
will  A  C  represent  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  and  the 
bird  will  move  exactly  as  though  impelled  by  the  single 
force  CA. 


How  Is  the  resultant  found  when  the  components  are  known? 
components  foand?    (23.)    ilxploin  the  flight  of  a  bird. 


How  are  the 
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Practical  Example  of  ReaolnUon  of  Fotom. 

94<  When  a  sail-boat  is  propelled  by  a  breeze  acting  oa 
the  qnarter  in  the  direction  va  (Fig,  11),  we  may,  by  the 
nile  in  Art.  22,  resolve  the  intensity  of  the  wind  into  two 
cotnpoQents,  one,  ca,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  the 


Fig.  It 

Other,  ba,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  6rst  component  alone 
ia  effective  in  giving  a  forward  motion  to  the  boat,  whilst 
the  second  is  partly  destroyed  by  the  resistance  which  the 
water  offers  to  the  keel,  and  partly  employed  in  giving  a 
lateral  motion  to  the  boat.  This  lateral  motion  is  called' 
teewaj/. 

Remltaut  of  Faral'el  Forcsa. 

%S.  When  two  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  as  when 
two  horses  pull  at  the  ends  of  a  whiffle-tree  to  draw  a 
wagon,  their  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  f(ynxa. 
When  they  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
steamboat  ascending  a  river,  where  the  force  of  the  engine 
acts  to  propel  the  boat  forward,  whilst  the  current  acts  to 
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retard  its  progress,  their  resultant  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  forces. 

Equilibrium  of  Forces. 

26      When  several  forces  acting  upon  a  body  exactly 
balance  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 


Fig.  12. 


The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  of  two  equal 
forces  acting  against  each  other,  as  in  the  case  where  two 
men  of  equal  strength  pull  at  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  two  buckets  of  equal  weight  are 
suspended  in  a  well  from  the  ends  of  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pulley,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

When  a  body  rests  upon  a  table,  there  is  an  equilibrium 
between  the  weight  of  the  body  which  urges  it  downwards, 
and  the  resistance  of  tlie  table  which  prevents  it  from  falling. 
If  the  weight  becomes  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  table 
breaks  and  the  body  falls. 

Oentrifugal  and  Centripetal  Forces. 

27.  The  Centrifugal  Force  is  the  resistance  which 
a  body  offers  to  a  force  which  tends  to*  deflect  it  from  its 
course. 

In  consequence  of  its  inertia,  a  body  always  tends  to 
move  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  we  see  it  move  in  a  curved 
line  it  is  because  some  force  is  acting  to  turn  it  from  its  path. 
This  deflecting  force  is  called  the  Centripetal  Force^  and 


(26.)  When  ate  forces  In  equilibriam?    Illustrato  by  examples.    (21.)  What  is 
the  Centrifugal  Force  t    Centripetal  Force  ? 
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because  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal,  tfte  centri- 
petal and  centn/uffol  forces  are  alwaf/s  opposed  and  equal 
to  each  ot/ier.  If  a  ball  is  wiurled  about  the  band,  being  re- 
tained by  a  string,  it  haa  a  continual  tendency  to  6y  o^ 
which  tendency  is  related  by  the  strength  of  the  string;  the 
tendency  to  fly  off  is  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
force  which  resists  this  tendency  is  the  centripetal  force. 

Ths  carved   path  in  which  a  body  moves   may  be  regarded   as 
made  up  of  short  straight  lines,  and  if  at  any  instant  the  centripetal 


foree  were  destroyed,  the  body  would  continue  to  move  along  that 
line  on  which  it  was  situated ;  that  is,  its  new  path  would  be  tangent 
to  itij  old  one. 
The  eristence  of  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  shown  experiment- 

Bxamplu.     IT&iff  does  a  body  movfi  when  the  ceiUripet^l  force  i*  de^rvyedf 
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ally  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  13.  It  consists  of  a  bar, 
AB,  having  its  ends  bent  up  so  as  t9  hold  a  wire  which  is  stretched 
between  them.  On  this  wire  two  ivory  balls  are  strung  so  as  to 
slide  along  it,  and  the  whole  bar  is  made  to  turn  about  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  it  by  means  of  a  crank  and  two  bevelled  wheels. 
When  the  bar  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  axis,  the  balls,  acted 
upon  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  against  the  ends  of  the 
bar  with  an  energy  which  becomes  greater  as  the  motion  of  revolu- 
tion becomes  more  rapid. 

Some  Sffects  of  the  Oentrifugal  Foroe. 

28.  When  a  train  of  cars  turns  round  a  curve  in  the 
road,  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  throw  the  train  off  the 
track,  a  tendency  which  is  resisted  by  raising  the  outer  rail 
and  by  making  the  wheels  conical. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  that  the  mud 
adhering  to  the  tire  of  a  carriage-wheel  is  thrown  off  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  circus,  where  horses  are  made  to  travel  rapidly 
around  in  a  curved  path,  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  over- 
turn then\  outwards,  which  tendency  is  partly  overcome  by 
making  the  outside  of  the  track  higher  than  the  inside,  and 
partly  by  both  horse  and  rider  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  resultant  of  their  weight  and  the  centrifugal  force 
perpendicular  to  the  path. 

When  a  sponge  filled  with  water  and  held  by  a  string  is 
whirled  rapidly  around,  the  centrifugal  force  throws  off  the 
water  and  leaves  the  sponge  dry.  This  principle  has  been 
used  for  drying  clothes  in  the  laundry. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  the 
flattening  of  our  earth  at  the  poles.  The  earth  turns  on  its 
axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  rotation  gives  rise  to  a 
centrifugal  force  at  every  point   of  its   surface.    At  the 


JExplain  the  eoopeHment.  (28)  Give  examples  of  the  action  of  the  centrifugal 
force.  Oars  on  a  curve.  Mnd  fi-om  wheel  Circus.  Sponge.  Effect  on  the  form  of 
the  earUi. 
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equator  the  centrifugal  force  is  greatest,  because  the  ve- 
locity is  there  the  greatest,  and  from  the  equator  it  grows 
feebler  towards  each  pole,  where  it  is  zero.  The  centrifugal 
force  at  every  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  directed  outwards  from 
the  centre,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  this.  The  former 
component  lessens  the  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  latter  acts 
to  heap  the  particles  up  towards  the  equator.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles* 
The  polar  diameter  is  about  twenty-six  miles  shorter  than 
the  equatorial  diameter.  Observations  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies  show  that  other  planets  are  in  like  maimer  flattened 
at  their  poles.   • 

The  manner  in  which  the  centrifugal  force  acts  to  flatten  a  sphere, 
is  shown  experimentally  by  an  apparatus, 
represented  in  Fig.  14.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  vertical  rod  to  which  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation  may  be  imparted,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  At  the  lower  part  of 
this  rod  four  strips  of  brass  are  firmly 
fastened  and  bent  into  circles,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines;  their  upper  ends 
are  fastened  to  a  ring  which  is  free 
to  slide  up  and  down  the  rod.  When 
the  axis  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  the 
centrifugal  force  causes  the  ring  to  slide 
down  the  rod,  the  hoops  become  more 
curved,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the 
whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fiat- 
tened  sphere. 

Machines. 

39.  A  Machine  is  any  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
a  force  acting  at  one  point  is  made  to  produce  an  effect  at 
some  other  point. 


Fig.  14. 


Effect  on  the  weight    Explain  the  experiment.    (29.)  What  is  a  Machine  f 

2* 
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Acr^ordlng  to  tbis  deAnition  every  tool  used  in  the  arts  is  a  machine ; 
iu  common  laoguage,  however,  the  term  is  only  applied  tu  more 
complex  combinatJoDB.  In  tills  senae,  a  machine  consiats  of  a  col- 
lection of  moTing  pieces  called  elemenU,  Icept  in  position  by  a  frame. 
Ttie  piece  to  which  the  motive  power  is  applied  is  called  the  rectpi- 
enl,  the  piece  that  performs  the  work  is  called  the  tool,  and  these, 
with  their  connecting  pieces,  make  up  a  train  of  ineehanimi.  The 
elttments  of  a  train  arc  called  Elementary  Machine*,  or  mxchanifal 
pcmters,  and  are  seven  in  number  (Art.  449). 

Of  these  Uie  lever'ia  most  important  lo  the  student  of  Physics. 
The  others  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XL 
The  Iiorer. 

30.  A  Lever  ia  an  inflexible  bar  free  to  turn  about  a 
fixed  point,  caUed  the  Fidcruni,  and  actisd-upon  by  two 
forces  which  tend  to  tnra  it  in  opposite  directions.  The 
force  which  acta  as  a  motor,  is  called  the  Power,  the  other 
one  is  called  the  Meaistance. 

Levers  are  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  fulcrum  with  respect  to  the  power  and  resistance. 


FIB,  15.    . 

Lever  of  the  first  class. — In  this  class  the  fhlcrum  ia  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  resistance.  Such  a  lever  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  15.  The  hand  is  the  power,  the  weight  P  ia 
the  resistance,  and- the  fixed  point  Cis  the  fulcrum. 
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Lever  of  the  second  class, — ^In  this  class  the  ftilcrum  is 
beyond  both  the  power  and  resistance,  and  nearest  the  re- 
sistance. Such  a  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  power  is 
applied  at  ^,  the  resistance  at  A^  and  the  fulcrum  is  at  C. 


Fig  16. 


Lever  of  the  third  class, — ^In  this  class  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
yond both  the  power  and  the  resistance,  and  nearest  the 
power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

In  every  class  of  lever,  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  to 
the  power  and  resistance,  are  called  Lever  Arms,  In  each 
of  the  figures  in  this  article,  CB  is  the  lever  arm  of  the 
power,  Mid  CA  the  lever  arm  of  the  resistance. 

Conditions  of  EquQibrium  of  the  Lever.  .^ 

31.  It  is  demonstrated  in  Mechanics  (Art.  78),  that  the 
effect  of  a  force  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  lever  increases  as 
its  lever  arm  increstses,  so  that,  if  the  lever  arm  be  doubled 
or  tripled,  the  effect  of  the  force  is  always  doubled  or  tripled. 


What  are  the  Levor  Arms?    (31.)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  power  and 
reaiataace? 
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Hence  it  was  that  Arcbuucdks  was  able  to  say,  that  he 
could  lift  the  world  if  he  had  a  place  on  which  to  rest  his 
lever. 


Since  the  effect  of  a  force  increases  with  its  arm  of  lever 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  power  and  resistance  may  be 
in  equiUbrium,  that  they  should  be  to  each  other  inversely  as 
their  lever  arms.  That  is,  if  the  power  is  three  times  the 
resistance,  the  lever  arm  of  the  former  should  only  be  one 
third  as  long  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  so  on.  If  the  power 
is  eqnal  to  the  resistance,  they  will  be  in  eqailibrinm  when 
their  lever  arms  are  eqaal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  powir  is  always 
greater  than  the  resistance  in  the  third  class  of  levers,  and  less  than 
it,  in  the  second  class.  In  the  Jirst  class  the  power  may  be  either 
greater  or  less  than  the  resistance.     Wo  say  in  common  language 

BctiTMn  Uia  power  and  Tslooltrr 
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that  there  is  a  loss  of  power  in  using  a  lever  of  the  third  class,  and 
a  gain  of  power  in  using  one  of  the  second  class. 

In  performing  any  work  with  a  lever,  the  paths  passed  over  by  the 
points  of  application  of  the  power  and  resistance  are  proportional  to 
their  lever  arras;  that  is,  the  longer  the  lever  arm  the  greater  the 
path  passed  over,  and  the  greater  its  velocity.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying,  that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  say  there  is  no  real  gain  of  power  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lever. 

Examples  of  Levers. 

32.  Levers  are  of  continual  use  in  the  arts,  forming 
component  parts  of  nearly  every  machine. 


Fig.  la 

A  pair  of  scissors  affords  an  example  of  the  first  class  of 
levers.  The  fulcrum  is  at  (7,  Fig.  18,  the  hand  furnishes 
the  power,  and  the  substance  to  be  cut  the  resistance. 

The  common  balance,  yet  to  bo  described,  is  a  lever  of  this  class 
as  is  also  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

The  ordinary  nut-cracker  is  an  example  of  levers  of  the 


Fig.  19. 

second  class.    The  fulcrum  is  at  (7,  Fig.  19 ;  the  power  is 
the  hand,  and  the  resistance  is  the  nut  to  be  cracked. 

T$  there  any  gain  of  power  in  using  a  lever  t     (  32  )  Applieationa.    Explain 
tlMsdMon.   The  nut-cracker. 
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Ttie  oars  uf  u  boat  are  lovers  of  tlio  second  class.  The  eud  of  tiie 
oar  in  the  water  is  the  fulcrum,  the  band  is  the  power,  and  Uie  boat, 
or  rtttber  the  resiBtance'Of  the  water  which  it  has  lo  overcome,  is  the 
resistance.  The  shears  employed  for  cutting  metals  belong  to  this 
cl(i££  of  levers. 

The  treadle  of  a  flax-spinner,  or  of  a  lathe,  la  an  example 
of  a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  The  fulcrum  is  at  C,  Pig.  20, 
the  foot  is  tli'e  power,  aiid  the  work  to  be  done  is  tlio 
I'esista'-ce. 


The  bones  of  the  animal  frame  are  many  of  them  levers  of  this 
class.  Thus,  in  the  bone  of  the  forearm  in  man,  Ihe  elbow  joint  is 
the  fulcrum,  the  muscle  attached  just  below  the  joint  is  the  power, 
and  a.  weight  to  be  raised  Is  the  resistance. 

Otber  Machines. 
33.    Besides  the  lever  there  are  two  other  simple  ma- 
chines, the  cord  and  the  inclined  plane.     The  former  re- 
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quires  no  description,  and  the  latter  will  be  explainod  further 
on.  From  these  machines,  as  elements,  are  formed  by  com- 
bination, the  pulley^  the  wheel  and  a/xLe^  the  screw^  and  tJie 
wedge.  These  seven  make  up  what  are  commonly  called 
the  Mechanical  Powers^  and  from  them  may  be  con- 
structed 6very  machine,  however  complicated.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  general  principles  of  Mechanism  and 
Machines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XI. 


III. — PRINCIPLES    DEPENDENT    ON    THE    ATTRACTION    OP    GRAVITATION. 

Universal  Gravitation. 

34.  The  earth  exerts  a  force  of  attraction  upon  all 
bodies  near  it,  tending  to  draw  them  towards  its  centre. 
This  force,  called  the  Force  of  Ghravity^  when  unresisted 
imparts  motion,  and  the  body  is  said  to  fall ;  when  resisted 
it  gives  rise  to  pressure,  which  is  called  Weight, 

NirwTON  showed  that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exhibited 
at  the  earth's  surface,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general 
attraction  extending  throughout  the  Universe,  and  contin- 
ually tending  to  draw  bodies  together.  This  general  at- 
traction he  called  Tlniversal  Gravitation,  It  is  mutually 
exerted  between  any  two  bodies  whatever,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  it  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  retained  in  their 
orbitgi. 

The  law  of  universal  gravitation  may  be  easily  explained.  If  we 
take  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  units  of  mass,  at  a  unites  distance 
from  each  other,  as  1,  then  will  their  mutual  attraction  at  any  other 
distance  be  equal  to  1  divided  by  the  square  of  that  distance ;  thus, 
if  the  distance  is  2,  their  attraction  will  be  \  of  what  it  was  at  the 

What  imwjlilnes  are  formed  by  combinations  of  simple  machines?  Name  the  seven 
mechanical  powers.  (  34.)  What  is  the  Force  of  Gravity  ?  *\Vhat  is  it»  effect  when 
unresisted?  When  resisted?  What  is  rjniversal  Gravitation?  Moplain  the  law 
of  Univeraal  Gra/vitation. 
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distance  1 ;  if  their  distance  is  3,  their  attraction  will  be  ^  of  what 
it  was  at  the  distance  1,  and  so  on.  If  one  of  the  masses  contains 
m  units  of  mass,  and  the  other  one  unit,  the  force  will  be  m  times  as 
great  as  though  they  were  both  units  of  mass ;  that  is^  the  attraction 
will  be  equal  to  m,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
the  bodies.  If  the  second  body  contain  n  units  of  mass,  the  attraction 
will  be  n  times  as  great  as  before ;  that  is,  it  will  be  muj  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies. 

This  law,  discovered  by  Newton,  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  An^  two  bodies  exert  upon  each  other  a  mutual 
attraction^  which  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  their 
masses^  and  inversely/  as  the  square  of  their  distance  apart, 

'  Eflfect  of  Gravitation  on  the  Planets. 

35*  It  is  by  the  influence  of  gravitation  that  the  planets 
are  retained  in  their  orbits.  Their  motion  is  the  same  as 
though  they  had  been  projected  into  space  with  an  impulse, 
and  then  continually  drawn  from  the  right  lines  along  which 
inertia  tends  to  carry  them,  by  J;he  attraction  of  the  sun. 
The  planets  also  attract  the  sun,  but  their  masses  being  ex- 
ceedingly small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sun,  their 
effects  in  disturbing  its  position  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses ,  differing  but  Httle  from 

circles. 

* 
Force  of  Gravity. 

36.  The  Force  of  Gravity  is  that  force  of  attraction 
which  the  earth  'exerts  upon  all  bodies,  tending  to  draw 
them  towards  its  centre. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  a  particular  case  of  TJni- 
versal  Gravitation.  It  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same 
law,  that  is,  it  varies  directly  as  the  mass  of  the  body  acted 

Enunciate  Newton's  law.  (35.)  What  is  the  effect  of  gravitation  on  the  planets? 
What  are  the  orbits  of  planets?  (  36.)  What  is  the  Force  of  Gravity  ?  How  does 
It  vary? 


»k 
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npoQ,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
centre- of  the  earth. 

The  shape  of  the  earth  has  been  shown  by  careful  meBinreDieot 
Id  be  that  of  a  spheroid ;  that  is,  of  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  mean  radius  is  a  little  less  than  4000  miles.  On  ac- 
eoaal  of  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  different  points  are 
at  ulightly  different  distances  from  the  centre,  and  consequently  the 
force  of  gravity  varies  slightly  at  different  places  on  the  sncface. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  we  may  regard  the  earth  as  a  per- 
fect sphere,  and  the  force  of  gravity  aa  constant  all  over  its  surface. 

Tertical  and  Horizontal  lines. 

87.  A  Vbetical  Line  is  a  line  along  which  a  body 
Ma  freely.  All  vertical  lines  are  directed  towaids  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  for  places  near  together  they  may 
be  regarded  as  paraUel, 

In  Fig.  21,  the  lines  ao  and  ho  are  verticals,  but  if  they  are  not 
far  apart,  their  convergence  is  so  small  that  they  may  bo  tahen  as 


l>aral]el.     If,  however,  their  distance  apart  is  considerable,  they  cai 
not  be  regarded  as  parallel.     A  man  standing  erect  has  bis  body  ij 
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a  vertical,  and  it  may  happen  that  two  persons  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  as  at  £  and  £',  may  both  stand  erect,  and  yet  their  heads 
be  turned  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  their  feet  being  turned 
towards  each  other.  Points  where  this  may  happen  are  said  to  be 
antipodes. 

A  Horizontal  Line,  or  Plane,  at  any  place  is  one 
which  is  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line  at  that  place. 
The  surface  of  still  water  is  horizontal,  or  level.  For  small 
areas  this  surfe,ce  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane,  but  when  a 
large  surface  is  considered,  as  the  ocean,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  curved,  conforming  to  the  general  outline  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Upon  the  principle  of  verticals  and  horizontals,  all  of  our 
instruments  for  levelling  and  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions are  constructed. 

The  Plumb-Iiine. 

38,  A  Plumb-Line,  is  a  line  having  a  heavy  body, 
usually  of  lead,  suspended  at  one  of  its  ends.  When  the 
other  end  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  lead,  tending  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  stretches  the  string  in  the  direction  of 
the  force  of  gravity. 

It  is  used  for  indicating  a  vertical  line.  In  Engineering  and 
Architecture  it  is  of  continual  use.  For  determining  whether  a  wall 
is  vertical,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  square  plate,  whose  length  is 
just  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  leaden  weight,  and 
which  has  a  hole  at  its  middle  point,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  string.  The  edge  of  the  plate  is  applied  to  the 
masonry,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22",  and  if  the  plumb-bob  just  touches  the 
wall,  it  must  be  vertical. 

Weight. 

39.  The  Weight  of  a  body  is  the  pressure  which  it 


What  ars  antipodes  f  What  is  a  Tlorizontal  Line,  or  Plane  ?  Level?  Applica- 
tions to  instruments.  (38-)  What  is  *a  Plamb-Llne?  Describe  it  and  its  nse. 
(39.)  What  is  Weight? 


exerts  upon  any  body  that  prevents  it  from  falling  towards 
the  earth. 


The  weight  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  acting  upon 
all  of  its  particles,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  force  of    ' 
gravity.      Weight  is  only  the  effect  of  gravity  when  resisted ;  when 
gravity  \b  unresisted  it  produces  quite  another  effect,  that  is,  motion. 

At  the  same  place  the  weights  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
masses,  or  the  quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain  We  shall 
nee  hereafler  that  the  weight  of  bodies  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  tlie  balance  ;  the  force  of  gravity  is  determined  by  Ihc  velocity 
which  it  can  impart  to  a  body  in  a  certain  time,  as  will  be  shown 
more  fully  hereafter. 

Centre  of  Oravlty. 

40.  The  Centke  of  Gravity  of  a  body  is  that  point 
through  which  the  direction  of  its  weight  always  pasaes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  resultant 
of  the  action  of  gravity  upon  all  of  its  particles.    It  is  shown 
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in  Mechanics,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  body,  or 
whatever  may  be  its  positioa,  the  direction  of  its  weight 
always  passes  through  a  Bingle  point.  This  pomt  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

The  determiaation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  general  ease 
requires  tbe  aid  of  mathematicB,  but  In  many  casoa  its  position  is 
evident.  In  a  uniform  straight  bar,  it  is  atthemiddle  point.  In  a 
Fquare,  or  a  rectangular,  or  a  circular,  or  an  elliptical  disk  it  is  attha 
centre,  orjniddle  point. 

EquUibriani  of  Iieavy  Bodies. 

ai.  The  centre  of  gravity  being  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  apphed,  it  follows  that,  if  this  point  is  held  last  by 
any  support  whatever,  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  completely 
counteracted,  and  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibriuiru 

If  a  body  has  but  a 
single  point  of  support, 
it  can  be  in  equilibrium 
only  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  lies  somewhere 
on  a  vertical  through  that 
point.  An  example  is 
shown  in  Fig.  23,  which 
represents  a  boy  balanc- 
ing a  cane  upon  his  finger. 
In  the  figure,  g  is  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and 
that  point  must  be  kept 
exactly  over  the  point  of 
support.  This  is  a  case 
of  unsttxble  equilibrium. 

If  a  body  has  but  two 
points  of  support,  it  can  fif-  ^■ 
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"be  in  equilibrium  only  when  ita  centre  of  gravity  lies  In  a 
vertical  drawn  through  some  point  of  the  line  joining  these 
two  points.  An  esBinple  ie  shown  in  Fig.  24,  which  repre- 
sents a  man  standing  on  stilts.  To  be  in  equilibrium,  his 
centre  of  gravity  must  be  exactly  over  the  line  joining  the 
feet  of  his  stiltfi.  This  is  also  a  case  of  unstable  equi- 
librium. 


The  art  of  balancin?,  in  which  circuR-riders  and  rope-dancers  aro 
DO  expert,  consisle  in  skillfiilly  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 

If  a  body  has  three  supports  not  in  a  straight  line,  it  wiH 
be  in  equilibrium  when  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  on  a  ver- 
tical drawn  through  any  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
joining  these  points.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
which  represents  a  three-legged  table.  The  centre  of 
gravity  being  at  g,  the  table  will  be  in  equilibrium  so  long 
as  the  vertical  through  that  point  pierces  the  triangle 
formed  by  uniting  the  feet  of  the  table. 

WbeultreataontnopDlDtaT    Esuopls.    When  on  three  points!    Eivnpto 
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If  a  body  has  four  or  more  supports,  the  condition  ot 
equilibrium  will  be  analogous  to  tliat  just  explained.  In 
this  case,  if  the  outer  pointa  of  support  be  joined  by  lines, 
they  will  form  a  polygon,  called  the  Polygon  of  Support, 
and  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  on  a  vertical  drawn  ■  through  any  point  of  this 
jiolygon. 

Difierent  kiuda  of  EqaUibiium. 

4a.  When  bodies  are  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  have  one  or  more  points  of  support,  three  kinds 
of  equilibrium  may  exist :  Stable,  Unstable,  and  Neutral 
EquUibriwtn. 

1.  Stabk  Equilibrium. — A  body  Is  in  stable  equHibriimi, 
when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed  from  its  state  of  rest,  it 
tends  of  itself  to  return  to  that  state. 


This  will  be  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lower 
in  its  position  of  rest  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
positions,  for  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at 

Wlen  OB  torn- or  more  points?    Wlat  (b  tho  Pillyiton  of  Snpport?    (42.)'Wli«t 
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the  centre  of  gravity  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  lowest  position. 
If  slightly  disturbed  from  the  lowest  position,  the  weight 
will  act  to  draw  it  backj  and  so  estabUsh  the  equilibrium. 

We  have  an  example  of  stable  equilibrium  represented  in  Figs.  26 
and  27;  which  represent  images  often  met  with  in  the  toy  shops. 
If  the  image  be  inclined  to  one  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  it  will  by 
its  own  weight  right  itself,  and  take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  26. 
These  figures  are  hollow  and  light,  and  are  ballasted  with  lead  at 
their  lower  part  so  as  to  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  very  low.  The 
result  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  inclined,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
raised,  and  the  weight  acts  to  restore  it.  The  figure  settles  in  its  prim- 
itive state  of  rest  only  after  several  oscillations,  which  are  due  to  the 
inertia  of  the  body.  The  explanation  of  this  oscillation  is  the  same 
as  that  given  for  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 

2.  Unstable  EquUibrmm, — A  body  is  in  unstable  equi- 
librium^  when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed  from  its  state  of 
rest,  it  does  not  tend  to  return  to  that  state,  but  continues 
to  depart  from  it  more  and  more. 

This  will  be  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  higher 
in  its  position  of  rest  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring  posi- 
tions. When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed,  the  weight 
acts  not  only  to  prevent  its  return,  but  also  to  cause  it  to 
descend  still  lower. 

We  have  examples  of  unstable  equilibrium  shown  in  Figs.  23 
and  24.  In  Fig  23,  the  cane  may  overturn  in  any  direction,  whilst 
in  Fig.  24^  the  man  will  overturn  about  the  line  joining  the  bottom 
of  his  stilts. 

3.  Neutral  Equilibrium,  —  A  body  is  in  neutral  equi- 
librium^ when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed,  it  has  no  tend-^ 
ency  either  to  return  to  its  primitive  state,  or  to  depart 
further  from  it. 

This  will  be  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the 


Example,     What  is  Unstable  Eqnilibriam  ?     Illastrate.     Examplea.    What   is 
Nentral  Eqnilibriam  ?    Illustrate. 
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same  height  m  its  position  of  rest  as  in  the  n^ghboring 
positions. 

We  have  an  example  of  Ihia  kind  of  eq^uilibrium  in  a  ball  resting 
on  a  horizontal  table. 


StabUity  of  Bodies. 

43.    From  what  has  been  s^d  in  the  preceding  articles, 

it  follows  that  bodies  will  in  general  be  most  stable  when 

their  bases  are  largest.     For  in  such  cases,  even  after  a  con-  ^ 

siderable  inclination,  the  line  of  direction  of  the  weight  will 

BeampU.    (13.)  Wi^bodleBin  moaCiitablar 
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pass  within  the  ori^nal  polygon  of  support,  and  the  weight 
will  act  to  return  tbe  body  to  its  original  state  of  rest. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  chairs,  lamps,  candlesticks,  and 
many  other  ianuhar  utensils  comttructed  with  broad  bases, 
to  reader  them  more  stable. 

The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  so  much  inclined  that  it  appears 
about  to  fall ;  yet  it  etauds,  because  the  vertical  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  passes  within  tbe  base  of  the  lower.  Fig.  2S  represents 
a  tower  at  Bologna,  which  is  even  more  inclined  than  that  at  Pisa. 
TliiB  tower  was  built  in  the  year  1112,  and  received  its  iuclinatiou 
from  uQequal  settling  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built.  It  does 
not  fall,  because  the  veitical  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  passes 
within  its  base. 

In  tbe  cases  considered,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  re- 
mains the  same  for  the  same  body.  Wilh  men  and  animals  tho 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  changes  with  every  change  of  atli- 
tude,  which  requires  a  proper  adjualment  of  the  feet,  to  n 
position  of  stability. 


,    WL«n  a  man  carries  a  burden,  as  shown  In  Fig.  29,  he  leans  for- 
ward, that  the  direction  of  his  own  weight  with  that  of  his  burden 
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may  pass  between  his  feet.  When  a  man  carries  a  weight  in  one 
haud.  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  he  throws  his  body  toward  the  opposite 
side  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  keeping 
the  centre  of  gravity  exactly  over  the  rope.  To  attain  this  result 
the  more  easily,  a  rope-dancer  carries  a  long  pole,  called  a  balancing 
pole,  and  when  he  feels  himself  inclining  towards  one  side,  he  a(% 
vances  his  pole  towards  the  other  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  common 
jsentre  of  gravity  over  the  rope,  thus  preserving  his  equilibrium 
The  rope-dancer  is  in  a  continual  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

The  Balance. 

4L4L.    A  Balance  is  a  machine  for  weighing  bodies. 

Balances  are  of  continual  use  in  commerce  and  the  aits, 
in  the  laboratory,  and  in  physical  researches;  they  are  con- 
sequently extremely  various  in  J;heir  forms  and  modes  of 
construction.  We  shall  only  describe  that  form  which  is  in 
most  common  use  in  the  shops. 

It  consists  of  a  metallic  bar,  A£  (Fig.  31),  called  the 
Beam^  which  is  simply  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  At  its 
middle  point  is  a  knife-edged  axis,  n^  called  the  Fulcrum, 
The  fulcriim  projects  from  the  sides  of  the  beam,  and  rests 
on  two  supports  at  the  top  of  a  firm  and  inflexible  stnndard. 
The  knife-edged  axis,  and  the  supports  on  which  it  rests,  are 
both  of  hardened  steel,  and  nicely  polished,  in  order  to  make 
the  friction  as  small  as  possible.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  are  suspended  two  plates  or  basins,  called  Scale  Pans^ 
in  one  of  which  is  placed  the  body  to  be  weighed,  and  in 
the  other  the  weights  of  iron  or  brass  to  counterpoise  it. 
Finally,  a  needle  projecting  from  the  beam,  and  playing  in 
front  of  a  graduated  scale,  a,  serves  to  show  when  the  beam 
is  exactly  horizontal. 


Exf^^aJiit^^prineipUofTopt'dancing.  (44.)  What  is  a  balance?  Explain  the 
details  of  the  common  Balance.  The  Beam.  The  Fulcrum.  The  Scale  Pans.  The 
Scale. 
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To  weigh  &  body,  we  place  it  in  one  of  the  scale  pans, 
and  then  put  weights  into  the  other  pan  until  the  beam 


becomes  horizontal.    The  weights  put  in  the  second  pan 
indicate  the  weight  of  the  body. 


How  nt  bodies  welghedf 
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Reqaiflites  for  a  good  Balance. 

45.  A  good  balance  'ought  to  satisfy  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  lever  arms,  An  and  J5w,  should  be  exactly  equal. 

We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  lever,  that  its  arms  must  be  equal, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  power  and 
resistance,  when  these  are  equal.  If  the  arms  are  not  equal,  the 
weights  placed  in  one  scale  pan  will  not  indicate  the  exact  weight 
of  the  body  placed  in  the  other. 

2.  The  balance  should  be  sensitive;  that  is,  it  should  turn 
on  a  very  small  difference  of  weights  in  the  two  scale  pans. 

This  requires  the  fulcrum  and  its  supports  to  be  very  hard  and 
smooth,  so  as  to  produce  little  friction.  By  making  the  needle  long, 
a  slight  variation  from  the  horizontal  will  be  more  readily  per- 
ceived. 

3.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  scale  pans 
should  be  slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum. 

If  it  were  in  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  not  come 
to  a  horizontal  position  when  the  scales  were  equally  loaded,  but 
would  remain  in  any  position  where  it  might  chance  to  be  placed. 
If  it  were  above  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  remain 
horizontal  if  placed  so,  but  if  slightly  deflected,  it  would  tend  to 
overturn  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  comes  to  the  edge  of 
the  fulcrum,  the  more  accurate  it  will  be  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  turn  more  slowly,  and  might  finally  come  to 
turn  too  slowly  to  be  of  use  for  weighing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  scale  pans  are  heavily 
loaded,  an  increased  weight  is  thrown  on  the  fulcrum,  which 


( 45*)  Explain  the  requisites  ot  a  good  balance.    1.  Lever  arm&     2Uu8tr€U6, 
8.  Sensitlyeness.    Illustrate.   8.  Position  of  centre  of  gravity.    lUuitrate. 
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causes  an  increase  of  friction,  and  consequently  a  diminu- 
tion of  sensitiveness. 


Methods  of  Testing  a  Balance. 

46.  To  see  whether  the  arms  are  of  equal  length,  let  a 
body  be  placed  in  one  scale  pan,  and  counterbalanced  by 
weights  put  in  the  other ;  then  change  places  with  the  body 
and  the  weights.  If  the  beam  remains  horizontal  after  this 
change,  the  arms  are  of  equal  length,  otherwise  the  balance 
is  false. 

To  test  the  sensitiveness,  load  the  balance  and  bring  the 
beam  to  a  horizontal  position,  then  deflect  it  slightly  by  a 
small  force  and  see  whether  it  returns  slowly  to  its  former 
position.  It  ought  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest  by  a  succes- 
sion of  oscillations. 

Method  of  weighing  cozrectly  with  a  fiEdse  Balance. 

47.  To  weigh  a  body  with  a  false  balance,  place  it  in 
one  scale  pan  and  counterbalance  it  by  any  heavy  matter, 
as  shot  or  sand,  placed  in  the  other  pan.  Then  take  out 
the  body  and  replace  it  by  weights  which  will  exactly  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  The  weights  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  reason  for 
this  method  is  apparent. 

Laws  of  Csdling  bodies. 

48.  When  bodies  starting  from  a  state  of  rest  fall  freely 
in  vacuum,  that  is,  without  experiencing  any  resistance, 
they  conform  to  the  following  laws : 

1.  AU  bodies  faU  equally  fast. 


(  46«)  How  is  a  balance  to  be  tested  ?    ( 4T»)  How  may  a  body  be  weighed  cor- 
rAetly  by  a  false  balance  ?    (  48«)  What  is  the  first  law  of  falling  bodies  ? 
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When  resisted  by  the  air,  bodies  whose  bulk  is  Tery  large  in  pro- 
portion  to  Iheir  weight,  fall  more  slowly  than  those  whose  bulk  is 
small ;  thuf,  a  soap-bubble  falls  more  slowly  than  a  bullet.*. 


2.  The  velocities 
tional  to  the  times  i 

A  body  acquires  a  velocity  of  33^  1 
therefore  acquire  a  velocity  of  64|-  feet  ii 
1I6A  feet  in  three  seconds,  and  so  on. 


icguired  dvHng  the  fall  are  proptyr- 
cupied  in  Jailing. 

in  one  second;  it  will 
0  seconds,  a  velocity  of 


3.  77t£  spaces  passed  over  are  proportional  to  the  s^ttares 
of  the  times  occupied  in  foMing. 

A  body  falls  from  rest  tiirough 
16]^  feet  in  one  second;  it  will 
therefore  fall  4  x  Ifij^ ,  or  6^' '"  ^""^ 
seconds,  9x16-^,  or  144|  feet,  in 
three  seconds,  16x16^,  or  257| 
feet  in  foar  seconds,  and  so  on. 

The  first  law  is  Terified  by 
the  following  experiment.  A 
glaaa  tube,  six  feet  long  (Fig. 
32),  is  closed  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  it  has  a  stop-cock, 
by  which  it  can  be  closed  or 
opened  at  pleasure.  A  small 
leaden  ball  and  a  feather  are  in- 
troduced within  the  tnbe.  So 
long  as  the  tube  is  fiiU  of  air,  if 
it  be  suddenly  inverted,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  ball  reach- 
es the  bottom  sooner  than  the 
feather.  If  now  the  ail'  be  ex- 
hausted   by  means    of   an   air- 
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pump,  and  the  tube  suddenly  inverted,  both  the  ball  and 
the  feather  will  be  seen  to  fall  through  the  length  of  the 
tube  in  the  same  time.  This  experiment,  besides  verifying 
the  law,  shows  also  that  the  air  offers  a  resistance,  which  is 
greater  for  light  than  for  heavy  bodies.  This  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  surface  offered  to  the  direction  of  the 
lall. 

The  second  law  is  a  consequence  of  inertia  and  the  con- 
tinued action  of  gi-avity.  The  velocity  generated  in  the 
first  second  is  to  be  added  to  that  generated  in  the  next 
second,  to  obtain  the  velocity  generated  in  two  seconds. 
This  must  be  twice  that  generated  in  the  first  second.  This 
again  must  be  added  to  that  generated  in  the  third  second, 
to  obtain  that  generated  in  three  seconds.  This  then  must 
be  three  times  that  generated  in  the  first  second,  and 
80  on. 

The  explanation  of  the  third  law  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  having  considered  the  nature  of  the  inclined 
plane,  which  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  articles. 

The  Inclined  Plane. 

49.  An  Inclined  Plane  is  a  plane  which  is  inclined  to 
a  horizontal  plane ;  thus,  AB^  Fig.  33,  is  an  inclined  plane. 

When  a  body  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  for  example 
on  a  table,  the  action  of  gravity  tending  to  draw  it  down 
is  completely  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  plane, 
and  it  remains  at  rest.  It  is  not  so,  however,  when  a  body 
is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane.  In  this  case,  the  action  of 
gravity  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The 
action  of  the  first  component  is  counteracted  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  plane,  whilst  the  second  componcrii  causes 


Wh«t  otiier  principle  does  the  e!q>erlinent  show?      Explain  the  reason  of  the 
second  law.    (  49.)  What  is  an  Incllndd  Plane  ?    Explain  its  principle. 
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the  body  to  move  down  the  plane.  Now,  this  last  force  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  a  fourth,  a 
fiflfa,  or  a  sixth,  according  to  the  inclination,  but  it  obeys 
the  same  hiws  that  the  entire  force  would,  in  causing  a  body 
to^. 

Vorifioatioa  of  Uie  third  Law  of  ttiBag  BodlM. 

SO.  To  verify  the  third  law  of  Mling  bodies,  we  con- 
struct  a  plane  with  a  slight  inclination  and  divide  it  into 
100  equal  parts,  as  shown  in  Fig,  33.  We  then  ascert^n 
by  successive  trials  at  what  dividon  of  the  scale  a  leaden 


Eig.98. 

ball  must  be  placed  to  roll  to  the  bottom  A,  in  one  second; 
suppose-at  the  sixth  division.  If  now  the  ball  be  placed  at 
the  twenty-fourth  division,  it  will  roll  to  the  bottom  in  two 
seconds;  if  placed  at  the  fifty-fourth  division,  it  will  roll 
down  in  three  seconds ;  if  placed  at  the  ninety-sixth  divi- 
sion, it  will  roll  down  in  four  seconds,  and  so  on. 

Hence,  we  conclude  that,  the  spaces  passed  over  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  times. 

(  50.)  How  IB  tiie  third  Uw  of  blliDg  bodtgi  TerlfiMl  f 
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AppUoadon*  of  th«  Inclined  Plane. 

51,  When  a  body  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  that 
component  of  its  weight  which  acts  to  move  it  down  the 
plane,  becomes  amaller  aa  its  inclination  diminishes.  Hence, 
the  force  required  to  draw  a  body  np  an  inclined  plane, 
will  become  smaller  as  the  inclination  diminishes.  This 
principle  is  often  utilised  in  the  Aits;  thus,  to  raise  a  heavy 
body  to  a  height,  we  construct  an  inclined  plane,  np  which 
it  may  be  easily  drawn. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  roads  are  con- 
structed to  ascend  high  hills  and  mountains,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34.    Such  a  road  consists  of  a  succesmon  of  planes 


lying  in  different  directions,  which  may  be  equally  or  un- 
equally inclined  to  the  horizon. 


10  Aria  t    Explain  Iti  appIiC4tU)n 
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It  is  according  to  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane  that 
water  flows  along  rivers  and  canals.  The  steeper  the  in- 
clined planes  which  form  their  beds,  the  more  rapid  their 
currents. 

In  mechanics,  two  inclined  planes,  wound  about  a  cylin- 
der, constitute  the  screw ;  hence  the  principle  of  the  screw 
is  but  a  modification  of  that  of  the  inclined  plane.  The 
wedge  is  made  up  of  two  inclined  planes,  placed  back  to 
back ;  hence  its  principle  is  also  but  a  modification  of  that 
of  the  inclined  plane. 

The  Pendulum. 


59.  A  Pbkdulum  is  a  heavy  body  suspended  from  a 
horizontal  axis  about  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  Thus,  the 
ball  m,  suspended  from  C,  by  a  string,  Figs.  36  and  36,  is  a 
pendulum. 

When  the  centre  of  the  ballj 
m,  is  exactly  below  the  point 
of  suspension  C,  Fig.  35,  it  is 
in  equihbrium,  for  in  that  po- 
sition the  action  of  gravity  is 
resisted  by  the  tension  of  the 
string.  If,  however,  the  ball 
be  drawn  aside  to  n,  Fig.  36, 
it  is  no  longer  in  equilibrium, 
for  in  that  position  the  force 
of  gravity  acts  to  draw  it  back 
to  m,  at  which   point  it  will 

arrive  with  the  same  velocity  as  though  it  had  tailen  through  the 
vertical  height  om.  In  consequence  of  its  inertia*^nd  acquired 
velocity,  the  ball  does  not  stop  at  m,  but  moves  on  towards  p.  In 
descending  from  n  to  m,  the  force  of  gravity  acts  as  an  decelerating 


mo 

Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86 


Explain  the  flow  of  rivere.  What  is  the  screw?  What  is  th«#edge?  On  what 
principle  do  they  act  ?  ( 52*)  What  is  a  Pendnlnm?  What  catues  IA«  pendtUum 
to  vibrate  f    Explain  the  artion  in  detail. 
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force,  but  in  ascending  from  m  to  p,  it  acts  as  a  retarding  force, 
hence  the  ball  mores  slower  and  slower  till  it  reaches  p.  The  dis- 
tance mp  would  be  rigorously  equal  to  mn,  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

The  ball,  having  reached  p,  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  n ; 
the  weight  again  acts  to  draw  it  back  to  m,  whence,  by  virtue  of  its 
inertia  and  velocity,  it  again  rises  to  n,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

This  backward  and  forward  motion  is  called  Oscillaiory  Motion, 
A  single  excursion  from  a  to  i>,  or  from  ;?  to  n,  is  odled  a  Simple 
Oscillation,  or  Vibration  An  excursion  from  n  to  p,  and  back  again 
to  71,  is  called  a  Double  Oscillation.  The  angle,  pCn,  is  called  the 
angle  of  the  Amplitude  of  the  oscillation 

In  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  amplitude  is  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  the  ball  eventually  comes  to  rest,  though 
often  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 

Simple  and  Compound  Pendnlnma. 

53.  A  Simple  Pendulum  is  such  a  peDdulum  as  would 
be  formed  by  suspending  a  single  material  point,  by  a 
stnng  destitute  of  weight. 

Such  a  pendulum  may  exist  in  theory,  and  is  thus  useful  in 
arriving  at  the  laws  of  oscillation,  but  in  practice  it  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  making  the  ball  very  small  and  the  string  very 
fine. 

A  Compound  Pendulum  is  any  heavy  body  which  is  fi*ee 
to  oscillate  about  a  horizontal  axis. 

It  may  be  of  any  form,  but  in  general  it  consists  of  a  stem  T, 
Fig.  38.  which  is  either  of  wood  or  metal.  The  stem  terminates 
above  in  a  thin  and  flexible  plate,  a,  usually  of  steel ;  it  terminates 
below  in  a  disk  of  metal  X,  called  the  hoh^  which  disk  is  of  a  len- 
ticular shape,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion  may  be  as^ 
little  as  possible. 

■  ■■  -     -     — ■  -  -  - 

What  U  OteiUanj  Motion  f  What  is  an  Oscillation  or  ViWation  t  What  is 
Us  Amplitude  t  What  ^sct  has  the  air  on  vibration  t  (  58 .)  What  is  a  Simple 
Pendahiin?  Is  it  real  or  ideal  t  What  is  a  Compound  Peodalum?  EoDptainUs 
cotutnteUon. 
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Laws  of  OioiUation  of  the  Pendulum. 

54.  The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  following  laws : 

1.  For  pendulums  of  unequal  lengtJis^  the  times  of  oscil- 
lation are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths, 

2.  For  the  sam.e  pendulum^  the  tim,e  of  oscillation  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  amplitude^  provided  the  amplitude  be  small. 

3.  For  pendulums  of  tJie  same  lengthy  the  tims  of  osciUor 
tion  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Pendulums  of  wood,  iron,  copper,  glass,  all  being  of  the  same 
length,  will  all  oscillate  in  the  same  time. 

4.  For  the  same  pendulum  at  different  places^  the  times 
of  oscillation  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  force 
of  gravity  at  those  places. 

These  laws  are  deduced  from  a  course  of  mathematical  reasoning 
on  the  theoretical  simple  pendulum,  but  they  may  be  verified  experi- 
mentally by  employing  a  very  small  ball  of  platinum,  or  other  heavy 
metal,  and  suspending  it  with  a  very  fine  silk  thread. 

To  verify  the  first  law  with  such  a  pendulum,  we  begin  by  making 
it  vibrate,  and  then  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  in  one  minute. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  makes  seventy-two  per  minute.  Now 
make  the  string  four  times  as  long  as  before,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pendulum  makes  only  thirty-six  oscillations  per  minute. 
If  the  string  is  made  nine  times  as  long  as  in  the  first  instance,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  pendulum  makes  only  twenty-four  oscillations  per 
minute,  and  so  on.  In  the  second  case  the  time  of  oscillation  is  twice 
as  great,  and  in  the  third  case  it  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  first 
case.  Now,  because  two,  three,  &c.,  are  the  square  roots  of  four, 
nine,  &c.,  it  follows  that  the  law  is  verified. 

To  verify  the  second  law,  let  the  same  pendulum  oscillate,  at  first 

(54.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  vibration  ?  The  second  law  ?  The  third  law  ?  lUuft- 
trate.  The  fourth  law?  Ifow  o/re  these  laws  deduced?  How  is  ihe^rst  law 
veri/ledf    How  is  the  second  law  ver^df 
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through  an  arc,  prij  and  then  through  any  other  arc,  rg ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  oscillations  per  minute  is  the  same  in  each 
case.  Hence  the  law  is  verified.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law 
does  not  hold  true  unless  the  arcs,  pn  and  rg^  are  very  small,  that 
is,  not  more  than  three  or  four  degrees. 

The  property  of  pendulums,  that  their  times  of  oscillation  are 
independent  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration,  is  designated  by  the  name 
isochronism,  {rom  two  Greek  words  signifying  equal  times;  oscilla- 
tiojis  performed  in  equal  times  are  called  isochronal. 

Galileo  first  discovered  the  fact  that  small  oscillations  of  a  pen- 
dulum were  isochronal,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  stated  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  noticing  the  oscillations 
of  a  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa. 

Applioatioiui  of  the  Fendnlum. 

55.  On  account  of  the  isochronism  of  its  vibrations,  the 
pendulum  has  been  applied  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
clocks.  ,  It  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  1657,  by 
HuYGHENS,  a  Dutch  philosopher.  The  motive  power  of  a 
clock  is  sometimes  a  weight  acting  by  a  cord  wound  around 
a  drum,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  spring  similar  to  a  watch 
spring.  These  motors  act  to  set  a  train  of  wheel-work  in 
motion,  which  in  turn  impaits  motion  to  the  hands  that 
move  round'  the  dial  to  point  out  the  hour.  It  is  to  impart 
uniformity  of  motion  to  this  train  of  wheel-work  that  the 
pendulum  is  used. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  pendulum 
acts  as  a  regulator.  A  toothed  wheel,  72,  called  a  scape  wheel,  is 
connected  with  the  train  driven  by  the  motor,  and  this  scape  wheel  is 
checked  by  an  anchor,  mn,  which  is  attached  to  the  pendulum  and 
*  vibrates  with  it.  The  anchor  has  two  projecting  points,  m  and  n, 
called  pallets,  which  engage  alternately  with  the  teeth  of  the  scape 
wheel,  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  tooth  can  pass  at  each  swing 

limitaiion.  What  is  isochronism  t  When  are  vibrations  isrtchronal  t  Who 
discovered  the  pendvlum^  and  whent  (55*)  What  is  the  principal  nse  of  the 
pendulum?  What  is  the  motor  in  a  clock?  What  is  the  ose  of  the  pendulum? 
JEbplain  the  action  o/the  pendulum  as  a  regvZutor. 
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of  the  pendulum.  The  motor  turns  the  scape  wheel  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  until  one  of  the  teeth  comes  in  contact  with  the  pallet, 
m,  which  stops  the  motion  of  the  wheel-work 
till  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  lifts  the  pallet,  m, 
from  between  the  two  teeth,  when  a  single 
tooth  passes  and  the  wheeUwork  moves  on 
until  again  arrested  by  the  pallet,  n,  falling 
between  two  teeth  on  the  other  side.  A 
second  swing  of  the  pendulum  lifts  out  the 
pallet,  n,  suffers  another  tooth  to  pass,  when 
the  wheel- work  is  again  arrested  by  the  pallet, 
m,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  beats  of  the 
pendulum  being  isochronous,  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  consecutive  escape  of  two 
teeth  is  always  constant,  and  thus  the  motion 
of  the  wheel-work  is  kept  uniform.  The  loss 
of  force  which  the  pendulum  continually  ex- 
periences, is  supplied  by  the  motor  through 
the  scape  wheel  and  the  anchor.  This  is 
called  the  sustaining  power  of  the  pendulum. 
Owing  to  expansion  and  contraction  from 
variations  of  temperature,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  varies,  and  according  to  the  first 
law,  its  time  of  vibration  changes.  In  nice 
clocks  this  change  is  compensated  by  a  com- 
bination of  metals.     In  common  clocks,  it  is 

* 

rectified  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  pen- 
dulum by  a  nut  and  screw,  shown  at  v.  by 
means  of  which  the  lenticular  bob  may  be 
moved  up  and  down.  In  summer  the  pendu- 
lum elongates  and  the  clock  loses  time,  or  runs 
too  slow  \  this  is  rectified  by  screwing  up  the 
nut  and  shortening  the  pendulum. .  In  winter 
the  pendulum  contracts  and  the  clock  gains 
time :  this  is  rectified  bv  unscrewing  the  nut 
and  lengthening  the  pendulum. 


Fig.  88. 


WhM  effect  hcMje  variations  of  temperature  on  the  pendtUum  t  How  are  these 
^ects  compensated  in  nice  clocks  t  How  in  comm>on  clocks  t  Why  do  docks  lose 
time  in  summer  and  gain  time  in  winter  t 
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In  accordance  with  the  principle  CDUDciated  id  the  fourth  law,  the 
pendDlam   has  been  used  to  determine   the  intensity  of  gravily  at 

different  pointa  on  the  earth's  surface,  lu  Ibis  way  it  baa  been 
shown  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  in  vacuum  for 
one  second,  is  3S|  feet,  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
has  been  found  by  careful  experinient  thai  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
Tibrating  seconds  in  New  Vork,  is  a  little  over  39  iaches. 

The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  any  place  being 
constant,  it  has  been  taken  ae  the  basis  of  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measnres,  and  from  the  English  we 
liave  taken  our  own  system. 

The  pendulum  has 
been  suceesafully  em- 
ployed by  M.  Fou- 
C4ni,T,  3  French  phy- 
sicist of  our  own  day, 
to  demonstrate  the 
diily  rotation  of  our 
globe,  Tlie  details 
of  Ilia  experiment  are 
too  abstruse  to  be 
given  in  this  place. 

'nie  Metronome. 
56.  The  Metro- 
nome is  a  sort  of 
pendulum  employed 
by  musicians  and 
others  to  mark  equal 
intervals  of  time.  It 
U  shown  in  Fig,  39. 

T.  ■  .        ^  Fig.  BO. 

.  It  consists  of  a  pen- 

WAal  prijiciplt  enaJiht  <M  Ui  mtamrt  tAe  force  of  ffranily  t  Sovi  far  dart  a 
body  fail  {fl  one  iitwndt  What  it  Vtt  tenijtA  oj  a  aeoondg  pendulum  it*  Ifeiff 
Tort  t  Application  to  welghls 'rniA  meami'jiV  Wh&t  BppllcBUon  did  FoTroilILI 
duke  or  the  penflnlum  (    (66.)  Whslia  a  MetronomeT 
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dulum  CB^  suspended  at  O.  A  weight,  A^  slides  along  the 
rod  (7,  and  may  be  set  so  as  to  make  the  vibrations  as  slow 
or  as  rapid  as  may  be  desired.  The  instrument  is  set  by 
means  of  a  scale,  marked  on  the  rod,  so  that  any  number 
of  oscillations  may  be  made  in  a  minute.  The  pendulum  is 
sustained  by  a  coiled  spring  which  sets  in  motion  a  train 
of  wheels,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  clock.  In  the 
drawing  the  weight  is  set  at  92,  which  shows  that  it  is  to 
make  92  oscillations  per  minute. 


IV.  —  PRINCIPLES    DEPENDENT    ON    MOLECULAR    ACTION. 

Molecular  Forces. 

5  v.  Besides  the  forces  which  act  upon  bodies  from 
without  and  at  sensible  distances,  there  is  another  class  of 
forces  continually  exerted  between  the  molecules  of  bodies, 
and  acting  only  at  insensible  distances.  These  forces  are 
called  MoUcular  Forces^  and  are  both  attractive  and 
repeUent. 

The  molecules  of  bodies  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  these  forces, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  properties.  The  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  do  not 
touch  each  other,  being  kept  asunder  by  a  force  of  repulsion,  which 
we  have  said  is  in  general  due  to  heat ;  they  are  prevented  from 
receding  from  each  other  too  far  by  a  force  of  attraction,  and  it  is 
only  when  these  forces  just  balance  each  other  throughout  the  body, 
that  it  is  in  equilibrium. 

When  a  body  is  compressed,  the  forces  of  repulsion  are  called  into 
play,  and,  acting  like  coiled  springs,  they  tend  to  redtore  the  body 
to  its  primitive  form.  In  like  manner,  when  a  body  is  elongated,  or 
stretched,  the  forces  of  attraction  are  called  into  action  and  tend  to 
restore  the  body  to  its  primitive  form. 

Describe  it.  (  67.)  What  are  Molecalav  Forces  ?  How  divided  ?  How  are  mole' 
(iul6»  held  in  place  t  To  what  is  the  repellent  force  due  t  Explain  the  ^ecte  of 
compreaHnff  amd  stretching  bodies. 
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5S.  Cohesion  is  the  force  of  attraction  which  holds 
the  molecules  of  the  same  body  together,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  mass  of  iron,  or  of  wood. 

Cohesion  differs  from  chemical  affinity,  which  determines  the 
molecules  by  uniting  dissimilar  atoms  according  to  fixed  laws.  Chem- 
ical affinity  unites  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  to  form 
molecules  of  sugar ;  but  it  is  cohesion  that  unites  the  molecules  of 
sugar  into  a  solid  body. 

The  strength  of  bodies  depends  upon  cohesion.  When  a 
body  offers  a  strong  resistance  to  forces  tending  to  tear  it 
asunder,  it  is  said  to  be  tenacious;  for  example,  iron  or 
steel  wires,  and  the  like,  are  highly  tenacious. 

Adhenon* 

59.  Adhesion  is  the  force  of  attraction  which  holds  the 
molecules  of  dissimilar  bodies  together.  Thus,  it  is  adhe- 
sion which  causes  paint  and  glue  to  adhere  to  wood. 

If  two  polished  bodies  are  brought  into  contact,  and  pressed  to- 
gether, they  will  adhere  with  considerable  force.  If  two  plates  of 
glass  be  ground  so  as  to  fit  closely,  and  a  little  oil  be  interposed,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  separate  them.  If  two  hemispheres  of  lead  be 
preyed  together,  after  haTing  their  plane  surfaces  well  polished, 
they  will  adhere'  very  strongly. 

It  is  adhesion  which  renders  it  difficult  to  raise  a  wooden  board 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  It  is  also  adhesion 
between  the  particles  of  wood  and  water,  -that  causes  water  to 
spread  over  a  piece  of  wood  upon  which  it  is  poured. 

Solution  is  due  to  adhesion.  Thus,  when  sugar  dissolves  in 
water,  it  is  because  the  adhesion  between  the  molecules  of  su2ar 


( 58«)  What  la  Cohesion?  Example.  Difference  "between  cohesion  and  cJum- 
icalaffl/nityt  Illustrate,  When  is  a  body  tenacious  ?  (59.)  What  is  Adhesion? 
Example.  JSiioplain  adhesion  of  metalUo  surfaces.  Of  hoard  to  toater.  Btplain 
the  phenomenon  ofsolvUon. 
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and  water  is  stronger  than  the  cohesion  between  the  molecules  of 
sugar.  If  a  liquid  tends  to  spread  itself  over  a  solid  body,  it  is  said 
to  wet  it,  as  water  upon  glass.  If  it  gathers  in  globules,  it  does  not 
wet  it,  as  quicksilver  upon  glass. 

Capillary  Forces. 

60.  Capillary  Forces  are  molecular  forces,  exerted 
between  the  particles  of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  liquid.  They 
are  called  capillary,  because  their  effect  is  mostly  ob- 
served in  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  tubes  of  the  diameter  of 
a  hair. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  capillarity : 

1.  When  a  body  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  is  capable 
of  wetting  it,  as  when  a  glass  rod  is  plunged  into  water,  it 
is  observed  that  the  liquid  is  slightly  elevated  about  the 
body,  taking  a  concave  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  42. 


2.  If  a  hollow  tube  is  used  instead  of  a  rod,  the  liquid 
will  also  rise  in  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  smaller 
tlic  bore  of  the  tube,  the  higher  will  the  liquid  rise,  and  the 
more  concave  will  be  its  upper  surface. 


(60.)  What  are  Capillary  Forces?    Why  so  called?    Explain  the  phenomenon 
observed  when  a  glass  rod  is  plunged  in  water.    When  a  tube  is  plunged  into  water. 
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.3.  When  a  tube  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  is  not 
capable  of  wetting  it,  as  when  glass  is  plunged  into  quick- 
silver, the  liquid  is  depressed  both  on  the  outside  and  on 
the  inside,  taking  a  convex  surfece,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  smaller  the  tube,  the  greater  will  be  the  depression, 
and  the  more  convex  will  be  the  upper  sxirhce. 

These  capillary  phenomena  are  due  to  the  resultant  action 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  adhesion  of  the  solid 
and  liquid.  When  the  former  predominates,  the  hquid  is 
depressed  in  the  tube.  When  the  latter  predominates,  the 
liquid  is  raised  in  the  tube. 

Applications  of  Capillarity. 

61,  It  is  in  consequence  of  capillary  action  that  oil  is 
raised  through  the  wicks  of  lamps,  to  supply  the  flame  with 
combustil)^  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  wicks  leave  between 
them  a  species  of  capillary  tubes,  through  which  the  oil 
rises. 

If  a  piece  of  sugar  have  its  lower  end  dipped  in  water, 
the  water  will  rise  through  the  capillary  interstices  of  the 
sugar  and  fill  them.  This  drives  out  the  air  and  renders 
the  sugar  more  soluble  than  when  plunged  dry  into  water, 
in  which  case  the  contained  air  resists  the  absorption  of 
water,  and  retards  solution. 

If  a  bar  of  lead  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  the 
short  arm  be  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  mercury 
will  rise  into  the  lead  by  capillary  action,  and  flowing  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel  will  descend  along  the  longer  branch 
and  escape  from  the  lower  extremity.  In  this  way  the 
vessel  may  be  slowly  emptied  of  the  quicksilver. 

Many  fluids  may  be  drawn  over  the  edges  of  the  comain- 
ing  vessels  by  a  siphon  of  candle-wicking  or  other  capillary 
substance. 

When  ft  glass  tnbe  is  plunged  into  mercnry.  Causes  of  the  phenomena.  (61.) 
Why  does  oil  rise  in  avick?  Water  in  sugar?  Explain  leaden  siphon.  Explain 
4pbon  of  wicking. 
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Abfiozptioii. 

6S.  Absorption  is  the  penetration  into  a  porous  body, 
of  any  foreign  body,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

Carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  has  a  great  capacity  for 
absorbing  gases.  If  a  burning  coal  be  introduced  into  a 
bell-glass,  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  collected  over  mercury, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  diminished  by  being  absorbed  by 
the  coal.  It  is  found  that  the  charcoal  absorbs  in  this  way 
thirty-five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  Charcoal  also 
absorbs  other  gases  in  even  still  greater  quantities. 

Spongy  platinum  absorbs  hydrogen  so  rapidly  as  to  heat 
the  platinum  red-hot. 

In  vegetables  and  animals  we  have  many  examples  of  ab- 
sorption. The  roots  of  plants  absorb  from  the  earth  the 
material  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  stem  ana  branches. 

In  the  animal  world,  absorption  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth.  Animal  tissues  also 
absorb  solid  substances.  For  example,  workmen  engaged 
in  handling  lead  absorb  through  the  skin  and  lungs  more  or 
less  of  this  substance,  which  often  gives  rise  to  very  serious 
diseases. 

Imbibitioii. 

63.  Imbibitiok  is  the  absorption  of  a  liquid  by  a  solid 
body. 

Imbibition  is  an  effect  of  capillarity,  for  the  interstices 
between  the  molecules,  by  communicating  with  each  other, 
form  a  mass  of  capillary  tubes,  into  which  the  liquid  pene- 
trates by  virtue  of  the  capillary  forces.  Such  is  the  cause 
of  wood  and  earth  absorbing  water  and  other  liquids.  If  a 
damp  substance  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  porous  vessel,  it 


(62.)  What  is  Absorption?    Examples.    Carbon.    Spongy  platinnm.    Vegetables. 
Animals.    ( 63.)  What  is  Imbibitioii?   What  is  the  cause  of  imbibition  ?   Examples 
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will  grow  drier,  whereas,  if  placed  in  a  vessel  which  has  no 
attraction  for  water,  it  will  remain  moist. 

When  vegetahle  and  animal  substances  absorb  water,  they  gener- 
ally augment  in  volume.  This  fact  explains  many  phenomena  of 
daily  observation. 

If  a  large  sheet  of  paper  be  moistened,  it  increases  in  size,  and 
again  contracts  when  dried.  This  property  is  employed  by  draughts- 
men to  stretch  paper  on  boards.  The  paper  is  moistened,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  expand,  its  edges  are  glued  to  a  drawing-board ; 
on  drying  it  is  stretched,  forming  a  smooth  surface  for  drawing  upon. 
The  same- property  causes  the  paper  to  peel  from  the  walls  of  a  room 
when  exposed  to  moisture. 

When  a  workman  would  bend  a  piece  of  wood,  he  dries  one  side 
and  moistens  the  other.  The  side  which  is  dried  contracts,  and  the 
opposite  side  expands,  so  that  the  piece  is  curved.  It  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  that  causes  the  wood-work  of  houses,  furniture,  &c., 
to  swell  and  shrink  with  atmospheric  changes,  and  which  necessi- 
tates their  being  painted  and  varnished.  Paints  and  varnishes,  by 
filling  the  pores,  prevent  absorption. 

If  two  diflferent  liquids  be  separated  by  a  membranous  partition, 
a  current  will  be  set  up  from  each  liquid  to  the  other  through  the 
membrane,  and  after  a  time  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  mixture 
of  both  liquids  on  each  side  of  the  partition.  These  currents  are 
generally  unequal,  so  that  there  is  an  actual  gain  of  substance  on  one 
side  and  a  coiTCsponding  loss  on  the  other.  The  current  that  acts 
to  produce  an  increase  on  one  side  is  called  endosmoae^  and  the  oppo- 
site current  is  called  exosmose.  Thus,  if  a  bladder  filled  with  sti'ong 
syrup  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  and  the  whole  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  the  syrup  soon  becomes  diluted  by  the  flowing  in  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  rises  in  the  tube ;  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  syrup  flows  out  and  mixes  with  the  water.  The  flowing  in 
of  the  water  is  endosmose,  and  the  flowing  out  of  the  syinip  is  exoa- 
ffum.  Similar  results  are  obtained  by  using  other  liquids.  The 
phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  enable  us  to  explain  many 
interesting  fects  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

What  is  the  effect  of  imbibition f  On  paper?  Application.  JElffect  on  woodf 
Application.    What  are  endosmose  and  exosmose  f   Illustrate. 


n 
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Y. — PROPERTIISS    OP    SOLIDS    DEPENDENT    ON    MOLECULAR    ACTION. 

Tenaoity. 

64.  Tenacity  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
rupture  when  subjected  to  a  force  of  tractipn;  that  is,  a 
force  which  tends  to  tear  the  particles  asunder. 

The  tenacity  of  a  body  may  be  determined  in  pounds.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  wrought  into  a  cyhndrical  form,  having  a  given  cross- 
section  ]  its  upper  end  is  then  made  fast,  and  a  scale-pan  is  attached 
to  the  lower  end  ',  weights  are  then  placed  in  the  pan  until  rupture 
takes  place.    These  weights  measure  the  tenacity  of  the  body. 

Metals  are  the  most  tenacious  of  bodies,  but  they  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  in  this  respect.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
weights  required  to  break  wires  of  ^gy^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
formed  of  the  metals  indicated : 

Iron 549  lb. 

Copper , 302   " 

Platinum 274   " 

Silver 187   " 

Gold 150   " 

Lead 27    " 

It  has  been  shown  by  theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment,  that 
of  two  cylinders  of  equal  length  and  containing  the  same  amount  of 
material,  one  being  solid  and  the  other  hollow,  the  latter  is  the 
stronger. 

This  latter  principle  is  also  true  of  cylinders  required  to  support 
weights ;  the  hollow  cylinder  is  better  adapted  to  resist  a  crushing 
force  than  the  solid  one  of  the  same  weight,  and  hence  it  is  that 
columns  and  pillars  for  the  support  of  buildings  are  made  hollow. 
This  principle  also  indicates  that  the  bones  and  quills  of  birds,  the 
stems  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  being  hollow,  are  best  adapted 
to  secure  a  combination  of  lightness  and  strength. 


(64.)  What  is  Tenacity?  Eow  is  it  mecuuredf  What  hodi^ar&mostttna- 
otouaf  Examplea.  Wheat  is  Hheform  of  greatest  s^engtht  Application  to  grasses^ 
QuiUs,  bones^  Sc. 
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Hardness. 


65*  Habdnebs  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
being  scratched  or  worn  by  another.  Thus,  the  diamond 
scratches  all  other  bodies,  and  is  therefore  harder  than  any 
of  them. 

After  the  diamond  come  the  sapphire,  the  ruby,  rock- 
crystal,  &c.,  each  of  which  is  scratched  by  the  preceding 
one,  but  scratches  the  succeeding  one. 

Hardness  must  not  be  confounded  with  resistance  to  shocks  or 
compression.  Glass,  diamond,  and  rock-crystal  are  much  hardei 
than  iron,  brass,  and  the  like,  and  yet  they  are  less  capable  of  re- 
sisting shocks  and  forces  of  compression ;  they  are  more  brittle. 

An  alloy  or  mixture  of  metals  is  generally  harder  than  the  sepa- 
rate metals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  gold  and  silver  are 
soft  metals,  and,  in  order  to  make  them  hard  enough  for  coins  and 
jewelry,  they  are  alloyed  with  a  small  portion  of  copper.  In  order 
to  render  block-tm  hard  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
utensils,  it  is  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lead. 

The  property  of  hardness  is  utilized  in  the  arts.  To  polish  bodies, 
powders  of  emery,  tripoli,  &c.,  are  used,  which  are  powders  of  very 
hard  minerals.  Diamond  being  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  it  can  be 
polished  only  by  means  of  its  own  powder.  Diamond-dust  is  the  most 
efficient  of  the  polishing  substances. 

Ductility. 

66.  DucmLiTY  is  the  property  of  being  drawn  out  into 
wires  by  forces  of  extension. 

Wax,  clay,  and  the  like,  are  so  tenacious,  that  they  can  easily  be 
flattened  by  forces  of  compression,  and  readily  wrought  between  the 
fingers.  Such^bodies  are  plastic.  Glass,  resins,  and  the  like  be- 
come tenacious  only  when  heated.  Glass   at  high  temperatures  is 


(65.)  What  Is  Hardness?  What  body  is  hardest?  What  bodies  come  next? 
What  are  brittle  bodies  f  What  is  the  ^ect  of  alloying  bodies  f  JSacptain  the 
operaHon  of  polishing  t  How  is  the  diamond  poUshed  t  What  is  the  bestpolislt- 
4mg  mMankcet   (66.)  What  is  Daotility?    Give  eBMntpUs  of  pkuUo  bodies  t 
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SO  highly  ductile,  that  it  may  be  spun  into  fine  threads  and  woven 
into  fabrics.  Many  of  the  metals,  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
are  ductile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  fine  wires,  by  means  of  wircrdrawing  machines. 

The  following  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ductility : 
platinum^  silver^  iron,  copper,  gold,  zinc,  tin,  lead. 

MalleabiUty. 

67,  Malleability  is  the  property  of  being  flattened  or 
rolled  out  into  sheets,  by  forces  of  compression. 

This  property  often  augments  with  the  temperature ;  every  one 
knows  that  iron  is  more  easily  forged  when  hot  than  when  cold. 
Gold  is  highly  malleable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Gold  is  reduced 
to  thin  sheets  by  being  rolled  out  into  plates  by  a  maehine ;  these 
plates  are  cut  up  into  small  squares,  and  again  extended  by  ham- 
mering until  they  become  extremely  thin.  They  aire  then  cut  up 
again  into  squares,  and  hammered  between  membranes,  called  gold- 
beater's skins.  By  this  process  gold  may  be  wrought  into  leaves  so 
thin,  that  it  would  take  282,000,  placed  one  upon  another,  to  make 
an  inch  in  thickness.  These  leaves  are  employed  in  gilding  metals, 
woods,  paper,  and  the  like.  Silver  and  c(^per  are  wrought  in  the 
same  manner  as  gold. 

The  following  metals  are  amongst  the  most  malleable  under  the 
hammer :  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  lead. 

When  metals  are  alloyed,  they  are  generally  harder  and  less 
malleable,  as  well  as  less  ductile. 

I8  gold  ductile  f  When  f  OiAoe  estamplea  of  ductile  metals.  (  6T.)  What  is 
Malleability  ?  Efect  of  temperature  t  ffow  is  gold  formed  imto  eh^  t  Whca  is 
iheorderqfmalleaibiiuyofmetalet   Ilffect  of  aUoying, 


CHAPTER    n. 

MEGHANIOS       OF       LIQUIDS. 
I. — GENERAL    PBINCIPLES. 

Definition  of  H3rdro8tatio8  and  Hydxodynamios. 

6S.  The  Mechanics  of  Liquids  is  divided  into  two 
branches :  Hydrostatics,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium of  liquids,  and  Hydbodynamics,  which  treats  of  the 
laws  of  motion  of  liquids. 

Properties  of  Ltqnidg. 
69.    The  following  properties  are  common  to  all  liquids : 

1.  The  molecules  of  liquids  are  extremely  movable, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  force. 

There  is  very  little  cohesion  between  the  molecules  of  liquids, 
whence  their  readiness  to  slide  amongst  each  other.  It  is  to  this 
principle  that  they  owe  their  fluidity. 

2.  Liquids  are  only  slightly  compressible. 

Liquids  are  so  slightly  compressible,  that  for  a  long  time  they 
were  regarded  as  absolutely  incompressible.  In  1823,  Erstkd  de- 
monstrated, by  an  apparatus  which  he  contrived,  ihkV  ifi^UT^s  are 
slightly  compressible.  He  showed  that  for  a  pressure  of  one  t^?'" 
mosphere,  that  is,  of  1 5  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  surface,  water 
is  compressed  the  looVooo^h  of  its  original  volume.    Slight  as  is 


-^ 


(68.)  Define  Hydrostatics.     Hydrodynamics.     (69.)  What  is  the  fint  property 
of  Liquids.    Jttud^ate.    Srconri  proportv  ?    TUu^t^nte. 
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the  compreBsibility  of  water,  it  is  nevertheless  ten  times  as  com- 
pressible as  mercury. 

3.  Liquids  are  porous,  elastic,  and  impenetrable,  like 
other  bodies. 

That  liquids  are  porous,  has  already  beeti  shown  (Art  9).  That 
they  are  elastic,  is  shown  by  their  reoovoring  their  volume  after  the 
oompressing  force  is  remorad.  It  is  abo  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
transmit  sound.  Their  impenetrability  is  shown  hy  plunging  a 
solid  body  into  a  veBsel  filled  with  a  liquid.  If  there  is  no  imbibi- 
tion, a  volume  of  water  will  fiow  over  the  vesEel  just  equal  to  that 
of  the  scUd  iutroduoed. 

Upon  these  three  properties  of  liquids  depends  their  pro- 
perty of  transmitting  pressures  in  all  directions. 
J- 
Tranamiaaion  of  FieHiirea.— Fzlnoipl«  of  PascoL 

7Q,  Let  a  bottle  be  filled 
with  water  and  corked,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  43.  If  the 
cork  be  pressed  inwards,  the 
pressure  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  molecules  in  contact  with 
it;  these  molecules  will  in  their 
turn  press  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing ones,  and  so  on  until  the 
pressure  is  finally  transmitted 
to  every  point  of  the  interior 
snriace  of  the  bottle. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment 
that  the  preBSure  thus  trans- 
mitted is  equal  to  that  applied 
to  the  cort ;  that  is,  the  prea- 
sore  upon  each  square  inch  of  fi^.  «. 

Third  propertrr    JOiMnat.    <  TO.)  What  Is  tha  Prlndple  of  Pawul  r 
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the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  upon  a 
square  inch  of  the  cork.  The  pressure  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  sur&€e,  as  shown  by  the  arrow-heads. 

This  principle  is  called  the  Principle  of  PasccU^  because 
it  was  first  demonstrated  by  Blaise  Pascal  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Upon  it  depends  the  whole  theory  of  Hy- 
drostatics. 

Pressure  due  to  the  Weight  of  Ziiquids. 

71,  If  a  cylindrical  vessel  is  filled  with  a  heavy  liquid, 
its  weight  produces  a  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 
If  we  suppose  the  liquid  divided  into  horizontal  layers  of 
equal  thickness,  it  is  plain  that  the  second  layer  from  the 
top  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  first, 
the  third  layer  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  second  and  first,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Hence,  the 
pressure  upon  any  layer  is  proportional  to  its  depth  below 
the  upper  surface^  and  is  eqiud  to  the  weight  of  the  colunm 
of  fluid  above  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  principle  of  Pascal,  this  pressure  is 
transmitted  laterally,  and  acts  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  an  equal  intensity.  Hence,  every  part  of  the  surface 
is  pressed  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  liquid  whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed^  and  whose 
height  is  eqtml  to  the  distance  from  that  surface  to  the 
tapper  level  of  the  fluid. 

The  same  principle  holds,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  vesseL 


Why  so  called?  How  illustrated T  (Tl*)  What  is  the  measnre  of  the  pressure 
on  any  horiaontal  layer  of  a  liquid  ?  How  shown?  How  is  it  transmitted ?  What 
preasnre  is  exerted  on  the  snifftce  of  a  containing  vessel? 
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Ziat«ral  PreMurea. — Beaotlon  WbeeL 

7%.  The  feet  that  liquids  exert  lateral  pressures  upon 
the  walls  of  vessels,  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
reaction  wheel.  This  wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  44  ;  it  consists 
of  a  vertical  cylindrical 
tnbe  C,  taming  freely 
in  a  ring,  n,  near  its  up- 
per extremity,  and  rest- 
ing upon  a  pivot  at  its 
lower  extremity.  Jnat 
above  the  pivot,  the 
tnbe  terminates  in  a 
cubical  box,  from  the 
iaces  of  which  project 
four  tubes,  having  their 
ends  curved,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  Water 
is  supplied  from  a  cis- 
tern through  the  funnel 
D.  When  the  water  is 
admitted,  it  flows  down 
the  tube  C,  and  escap- 
ing through  the  curved 
tubes  at  the  bottom,  the 
wheel  is  turned  in  the 
direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow-head. 

The  reason  of  this  will  ^        lig.u. 

be  plain  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Bmall  figure  ab,  which  is  a  plan  of  two  <of  the  tubef. 
The  weight  of  the  water  causes  a  presgure  upon  A,  which,  were 

(  TZ-)  How  Is  the  litenl  prusnte  demomtnttedl   Dexnlb*  the  nMtton  wheeL 
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a  closed,  would  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  upon 
it ;  but  a  being  open,  the  pressure  upon  A  is  not  counterbalanced, 
but  acts  from  a  towards  A,  producing  rotary  motion.  The  pressures 
in  all  of  the  tubes  conspire  to  produce  rotation  in  the  same  direction. 


Pressnre  upwarda. 

73«  That  liquids  exert  a  pressare  upwards  is  demon- 
strated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  showTi  in  Fig.  46.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
with  a  movable  disk,  a, 
ground  so  as  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  The  disk 
being  held  closely  agaiast 
the  tube  by  a  string,  ft,  the 
whole  is  plunged  into  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  In  this  state, 
the  disk,  though  heavier 
than  water,  does  not  fall  to 
the  bottom,  showing  that  it 
16  held  in  place  by  an  up- 
ward pressure.  If  water 
now  be  poured  mto  the 
tube    in    a    gentle    stream, 

the  disk  will  adhere  till  the  latter  is  filled  to  the  level  of 
the  fluid  on  the  outside.  This  shows  that  the  upward 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose 
base  is  that  of  the  tube,  and  whose  altitude  is  its  distance 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  upward  pressure  of  fluids  is  called  their  Buoyant  Effort.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  their  buoyant  efibrt  that  fluids  sustain  lighter 
bodies  on  their  surfaces.  The  same  principle  causes  fluids  to  buoy 
up  bodies  of  all  kinds,  diminishing  the  weight  of  heavy  ones,  and 
causing  light  ones  to  float. 


.-"»-       r.  .X '. 


Fig:  46. 


(  73.)  How  is  npward  pressure  demonstrated  ?    WTuit  i8  the  Buoyant  Efffbri  t    Hi 
sfietonhodUst 
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Preainre   on  tho  Bottom  of  a  VeaatA  indepandent  of  Its  Shape. 

74.  The  pj-easure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  arislag 
from  the  weight  of  a  liquid,  is  entirely  iDdependent  of  the 
ahape  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity  of  liquid 
.which  it  contains.  It  depends  only  on  the  fize  of  the  sur- 
face pressed,  and  its  distance  below  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
liquid. 

Thii  priuoiple  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus, 
shonn  in  Fig.  46.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube,  o,  firmly  at- 
tached to  tbo  cover  of  a  glass  vessel,  P.  By  means  of  a  screw  joint, 
different  shaped  vessels,  A,  6,  C,  may  bo  attached  to  the  upper  end 


i 


rig.4& 

of  the  tube.  A  disk,  i,  of  ground  glass  is  held  in  oontaot  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  by  a  string,  which  is  secured  at  its  upper 
citremity  to  an  arm  of  a  balance. 

The  vessel.  A,  is  screwed  on,  and  filled  with  water  until  the 
downward   pressure  exactly   counterpoises   a   given  weight   in  the 
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Rale-pan,  M^  when  cbe  upper  sur&oe  of  the  water  is  marked  by  s 
sliding  bead,  n.  The  other  vessela,  B  and  C,  are  BooceanTeljr 
screwed  on,  and  fiUtid  with  water  up  to 
the  level,  n ;  if  tmy  more  water  ia  poured 
into  either,  the  dowcward  preaaure  over- 
comes tbe  weight,  M,  and  the  water  ea- 
capes  into  the  ve^ei,  P. 

This  principle  of  presBiire  on  the 
Dottom  of  yessels  is  sometimes  called 
tlie  Sydro^alic  Paradox.  It  is  bo 
called,  because  the  same  praBeore 
may  be  ohtuned  by  osiiig  verj  dif- 
lexent  qnantities  of  the  same  liquid. 


Faooal'B  Ezpeilment. 


^ 


7S.  The  following  experiment  was 
made  by  Paboai^  in  1647.  He  fitted  into 
the  upper  head  of  a  stroug  cask  a  tube  of 
Btnall  diameter  and  about  thirty-four  feet 
in  length,  oa  shown  in  Fig.  47.  The 
cask  being  filled  with  water,  he  succeeded 
in  bursting  it  by  pouring  a  comparatjveiy 
small  quantity  of  water  into  the  tube. 
Id  this  case  the  pressure  exerted  laterally 
was  the  same  as  though  the  tube  had  i 
been  throughout  of  the  Bame  diameter  as  ^ 
the  ouk,  or  even  greater. 


76.  The  principle  of  equal  preeanres  has  been  applied  Id 
the  constmction  of  a  preas,  by  means  of  which  a.  single  man 
may  exert  an  enormotis  power.  This  press  is  shown  in  per. 
Hpective  in  Fig.  48,  and  in  section  in  Fig.  49,  the  letters  in 
both  figures  corresponding  to  the  same  parts. 
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The  press  consistB  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  of  nnequal  diatne* 
Uts.  In  the  cylinder,  B,  is  a  solid  pislon,  C,  irhich  rises  as  the  wat«r 
it  foroed  into  B,  and  thus  forces  up  a  platform,  K.  The  cylinder,  A, 
fomie  the  barrel  of  a  pump  by  means  of  which  water  is  raised  from 
a  reseiToir,  P,  aod  forced  into  the  cylinder,  B.  This  piiinp  is  worked 
by  a  leyer,  0,  attached  lo  a  solid  pisWn,  a.  When  the  piston,  a,  ta 
raised,  a  vacnum  is  farmed  behind  it,  vrhich  is  filled  by  water  ftom 


■,  P,  -which  enters  by  opening  the  valve,  S.  When  the 
piston  is  depressed,  the  valve,  S,  closes,  the  valve,  m,  is  opened,  and 
a  portion  of  the  water  is  forced  through  the  plpo,  d,  into  the  cylinder, 
B,  By  continuing  to  worh  the  piston,  a,  up  and  down,  additional 
quantities  of  water  are  forced  into  the  large  cylinder. 

Hetcribt  IA6  prai  <n  detaO.    Explain  tte  adioii. 
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Id  consequence  of  the  principle  of  egual  pressvrts,  the  force  applied 
to  (he  piston,  a,  is  transmitted  through  the  tube,  d,  and  is  flnallj 
exerted  upwards  against  the  piston,  C,  its  effect  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  section  of  the  piston,  C,  is  greater  than 
thst  of  the  piston,  a.  For  example,  if  the  sectioaof  C  is  150  times  as 
great  as  that  of  a,  every  pound  of  pressure  on  the  latter  will  produce 
150  lbs.  of  pressure  on  the  former.  This  effect  is  further  multiplied 
by  means  of  the  lever,  0.  The  pressure  exerted  upon  C,  forces  up  the 
platform,  fgWith  an  energy  that  may  be  utilized  in  compressing  any 
substance  placed  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  press,  MN.  This 
upward  pressure  may  also  be  used  for  raising  heavy  weiglits. 


Fig.  1!>. 

By  Ttirjing  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  an 
immense  power  may  be  exerted.  In  the  arts,  presses  of  this  kind  are 
constructed  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  more  than  a  hundred 
Ihoosand  pounds. 

The.  hydraulic  press  is  used  in  compressing  seeds  to  obtain  oils,  in 
packing  hay,  cotton,  and  other  goods  for  shipment,  in  pressing  books 
for  the  binder,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  operations.  The 
immense  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  was  rftisod  from  the 
level  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  piers  by  means  of  presses  of  this 

JOutlratt  fit  pewer  ly  anieeampU.     What  are  iU  utnt 
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description.  The  hydraulic  press  was  also  used  in  launching  the 
Great  Eastern,  the  heaviest  movable  structure  ever  constructed  by 
man. 

II.-*-BQUILIBRIUM     Of     LIQUIDS. 

Ck>ndition8  of  EquUibriimL 

■yy.  A  solid  body  is  in  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  supported,  because  the  particles  of  the  body  are 
held  together  by  cohesion.  In  liquids  the  particles  do  not 
cohere,  and  unless  restrained  they  would  flow  away  and 
spread  out  indefinitely.  A  liquid  can  be  in  equilibrium  only 
when  restrained  by  a  vessel,  or  spmething  equivalent.  Fur- 
thermore, each  particle  must  be  equally  pressed  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  requires  that,  the  free  surface  should  be  level, 
that  is,  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

In  saying  that  the  free  surface  must  be  level,  we  suppose  that  the 
liquid  is  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary case.  If,  however,  it  is  acted  upon  by  other  forces,  the  free 
surface  must,  at  every  point,  be  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  acting  at  that  point ;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  this  resultant 
might  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpendicular  to  the 
surface^  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The  former  would  be  resisted 
by  the  reaction  of  the  liquid,  and  the  latter,  being  uncompensated, 
would  produce  motion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
equilibrium. 

Level  Surface. 

79.  The  surface  of  a  liquid  is  level  when  it  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  Small 
level  surfaces  coincide  sensibly  with  horizontal  planes. 
Large  level  surfaces  are  curved  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
general  form  of  the  earth's  surface.  That  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  curved  is  shown  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  a 


( 7T»)  Explain  the  difTerence  between  equilibrium  of  solids  and  liquids.  When  is 
a  liquid  in  equilibrium  ?  ITow  is  the  upper  surface  when  other  farces  than  gravity 
act?  Why  t  (  78.)  What  is  a  level  surflwe  ?  Nature  of  a  small  level  surfiice  ?  Of 
a  larger  one  ?    Illnstrate. 
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ship  viewed  from  the  shore,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  50.  As  the 
Yesael  recedes,  we  first  lose  sight  of  her  hull,  then  her 
lower  sails  disappear,  then  her  higher  sails,  until  at  last  the 
entire  vessel  is  lost  to  view. 


fn  defiDing  &  level  surface,  we  said  that  it  U  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  gravity;  more  strictly  speaking,  it  h 
perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  aiis  Were  it  not  for  the  centrifugal 
force,  the  BitrfacB  of  (he  ocean  would  be  perfectly  spherical,  but  in 
consequence  of  that  force,  it  ia  ellipsoidal ;  that  is,  the  oceans  are 
elevated  about  the  equator  and  depressed  about  the  poles. 

The  general  level  of  the  ocean  is  called  the  Ine  level ;  a  horizon- 
tal plane  at  any  point  is  called  the  apparent  Uvel  ,  . 

BqniUbrlam  of  Uqnlda  In  Oommnnlcating  Veasda. 

79,  When  a  liqnid  is  contained  in  vessels  which  com- 
mnnicste  with  each  other,  it  will  be  in  eqailibriura  if  its 

Bnplain  Ou  ifi-^  of  the  ctatrlfwial  force  tin  tli»  fitrm  qfa  level  lur/aee.  What 
UatrKtlevelt  AnnppartTiilmtlt  (79.)  Wbat sie tbe condlllaiu of  equlUbriDoi 
la  oonimiiBlcMliig  venMbT 
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upper  Burfece  in  all  of  the  .vessels  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane. 

This  principle  is  demanEt rated  hy  meaoB  of  the  apparatUB  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  51.  This  apparatus  coiuistB  of  a  eyKtem  of  glass 
vesBBls  of  different  sliapes  and  capacities,  all  of  which  commuiiicale 
by  a  tube,  ac.     If  any  amount  of  water  or  other  liquid  be  poured 


Into  one  of  the  branches  and  allowed  to  come  U>  rsBt,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ita  upper  surface  in  all  of  the  vessels  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.     The  reason  of  this  is,  obviously,  a  necessary  consequence  of 

the  principle  of  equal  pressures. 

Oaa«  of  Tassels  containing  Z^tilda  of  difimwnt  DenritlM. 

80.  When  liquids  of  different  densitiei^  are  contained  in 
communicating  veesols,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  the 
heights  of  the  columns  are  inversely  as  their  denraties. 

This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  58.    The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  lubes,  A  and  B.  open 
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at  lop,  and  commnDicatiDg  at  bottom  by  a  smaller  tube.  If  a 
quantity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  one  of  Ihe  tubes,  it  will  oomo  to 

a  level  in  both  lubes,  accoriling  to  the  principle  eiplained  in  the 
precediug  article.  If  a  c[uantity  of  water  be  poured  into  the  Lube  A, 
ihe  level  of  the  mercury  in  lliat  tube  will  be  depreBsod,  whilst  it  will 
be  elevated  in  the  tube  B.  The  difference  of  level,  dc,  can  bo 
determined  by  the  graduated  scales  on  the  tubee.  It  wilt  be  found 
by  measurement,  that  the  column  of  water,  ab,  is  1 3,6  times  as  high 
as  the  column  of  mercury,  dc,  whieh  it  supports.  It  will  be  shown 
liereafter,  that  mercury  is  J3.6  limes  as  dense  as  water;  hence  the 
principle  is  proved.  Other  liquids  may  be  employed  uilh  similar 
results. 


BqniUbtinm  of  HeterogeiteouB  Uqnidi. 

SI.     If  Uquida  of  diiferent  densities,  but  which  do  not 
mix,  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  they  will  arrange  themselves 

(810  WlwtuntlieoandltlDiuofiqotllbriumor  betMOgenMliu liquid*! 
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in  the  order  of  their  deusitiee,  the  heaviest  being  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  upper  surfitce  of 
each  will  be  horizontal. 

Thia  is  shown  by  a  vial,  Fig.  53, 
coutainins  liquids  of  different  densities, 
BB  mercury,  water,  and  oil.  If  the  vial 
be  shaken,  the  liquids  appear  to  mix, 
but  if  allowed  to  stand,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  horizontal  layers,  the 
densest  liquid  at  the  bottom. 

The  vial  in  the  figure  is  represented' 
as  containing  fonr  liquids.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  vial  of  four  ele- 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple that  cream  rises  on  milk,  and  oil 
on  water.  The  principle  is  often 
employed  to  separate  liquids  of  dif- 
ferent density  by  the  process  of  decant-  Fig  ts. 
ing. 

'     nmiLIBRIUM. 


The  Water  ZfVToL 

83*  A  Water  Levsl  is  an  instrument  employed  for 
detcrmiiimg  the  difference  of  level  between  two  points.  It 
consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  of  tin,  2^  or  3  feet  in  length, 
into  the  extremities  of  which  two  glass  tubes  ai'e  inserted 
perpendicular  to  it.  The  whole  reata  upon  a  three-legged 
support,  called  a  tripod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64.  A  quantity 
of  water  tinged  with  carmine  or  other  coloring  matter  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  glass  tubes,  which,  flowing 
through  the  horizontal  tube,  rises  to  the  same  level  in 
the  other.    A  visu^  ray  directed  along  the  surfaces  of  the 

JTouskdwnf    (8X.)  WliM  las  Water  Leiell  Dtsorlbe  Hud  Itmia. 
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water  in  the  two  glass  tubes  ^ill  be  a  homontal  line,  or  a 
line  o/appareut  level.  The  use  of  tbe  instrumeut  is  evident 
from  the  figure. 


t^  Spirit  Iierel. 

83.  The  Spirit  Levbl  conMats  of  a  tube  of  glass  neaily 
^ed  with  alcohol,  and  closed  at  its  two  extremities.  The 
tube  is  shghtly  curved,  and  when  placed  horizontally,  the 


bubble  of  air  which  it  contains  rises  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  ude  of  tho  tube.     If  either  end  be  depressed,  the 


bubble  runs  towards  the  other  end.     When  used  it  is  ordi- 
naril}'  mounted  m  a  wooden  case. 

This  form  of  keel  is  much  used  by  maaons,  carpenters,  and  other 
ortieans.  To  ascertain  whether  a  surface  is  level,  the  instrument  ie 
laid  upon  it,  and  the  posilion  of  the  bubble  noticed.  If  the  bubble  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  surface  is  level. 

This  form  of  level  is  also  attached  to  many  kinds  of  surreying  and 
erttonomical  iuBtruments. 


Flg-M.  * 

Springs.  —  Fountains.  —  Hiv»r«. 

84.  It  is  the  principle  of  equal  pressures  that  oaHBes 
water  to  rise  in  springs  and  fountiuns.  The  water  which 
feeds  them  is  contained  in  natural  or  artificial  reservoirs 
higher  than  the  spring  or  fountain.  These  reservoira  com- 
muniwite  with  the  springs  or  fountains  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial channels,  and  the   pressure   of  the  water  in  them 

What  art  Ue  met  r    JpplicaUoru.    (84.)  WbkttoaSpiltigt    Fonntiin! 
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causes  that  in  the  sprmg  or  fountain  to  boil  up,  or  sometimes 
to  shoot  up  in  a  jet. 

Fig.  56  represents  a  fountain  called  a  jet  d^eau.  The  reservoir  is 
on  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  the  water  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
by  a  pipe  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

The  water  of  the  jet  tends  to  rise  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  reser- 
voir, and  would  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
friction  of  the  water  against  the  pipe,  and  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  falling  particles,  all  of  which  combine  to  render  the  jet  lower 
than  the  fountain-head. 

The  same  principle  determines  the  flow  of  streams  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  grounds.  The  water  of  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans  is  con- 
tinually evaporating  to  form  vapors  and  clouds.  These  are  condensed 
in  the  form  of  rain,  and  the  particles  of  water,  urged  by  their  own 
weight,  seek  a  lower  level.  The  rivulets  gather  to  form  brooks,  and 
these  unite  to  form  rivers,  by  which  the  water  is  once  more  returned 
to  the  oceans  and  lakes.  All  of  the  water  does  not  flow  back  to  the 
ocean  along  the  surface,  but  a  portion  percolates  through  the  porous 
Boils  and  accumulates  in  cavities  to  feed  our  springs  and  wells. 


Artesian  Wells. 

85.  Aetesian  Wells  are  deep  wells,  formed  by  boi-ing 
through  rocks  and  strata  of  various  kinds  of  earth  to  reach 
a  supply  of  water.  These  wells  are  named  from  the  province 
of  Artois,  in  France,  where  they  were  first  used. 

Fig.  57  illustrates  the  principle  of  these  wells.  K  is  the  natural 
surface  of  the  earth.  AB  and  CD  are  curved  strata  of  clay  or 
rock  which  do  not  allow  of  the  percolation  of  water.  KK  is  an 
intermediate  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  permits  water  to 
penetrate  it.  When  a  hole,  /,  is  bored  down  to  strike  the  water- 
bearing stratum,  KK.  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  stratum  forces 
it  up  in  a  jet.     The  well  of  Grenelle,  in  Paris,  is  nearly  1800  feet 

Btplain  the  jet  cTeau  t  What  causes  the  flow  of  streams  t  How  are  they  fed  t 
(85«)  Wliat  are  Artesian  Wells?  Eiii^ila4,n  their  action  f  How  deep  is  that  at 
Paris  r 
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Fig.  BT. 

deep,  and  is  fed  by  water  coming  from  the  hills  of  Champagne,  which 
ore  much  higher  than  Parie.    The  supply  of  water  from  this  well  is 
immense. 
Many  Artesian  welts  have  been  sunk  in  our  own  country. 


Piindple  of  Arohimedss. 

86.    If  a  body  is  submerged  in  a  fluid,  it  will  be  p 
in  all  directions,  but  not  equally. 
To     illuatrate,    suppose    a    cube 

immersed  in  water,  as  shown  m 
Fig.  58.  The  lateral  faces,  n  and 
b,  will  be  equally  pressed  and  in 
opposite  direetioDS.  The  same  will 
be  true  for  the  other  lateral  faces. 
Henee,  the  horizontal  preseures  will 
exactly  neutralize  each  other.  The 
upper  and  lower  faces,  e  and  tl,  will 
be  unequally  pressed,  and  in  oppo- 
site directions.     The  face,  c,  will 


(86.)  Are  SDbmerged  b 


preBsed  eqoill;  Id  all  dlreetloDBT     Bhutralt  to 
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be  preyed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  liquid  whose  cross-section  is  that  of  the  cube,  and  whose  height 
is  the  distance  of  c  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  face,  rf,  will 
be  pressed  downwards  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid, 
having  the  same  cross-section  as  the  cube,  and  a  height  equal  to 
the  distance  of  d  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  the  resultant  of 
these  two  pressures  is  an  upward  force,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  cube.  This  upward 
pressure  is  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid. 

The  principle  just  explained  is  called  the  Principle  of 
Archimedes.  It  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that,  a  aulh 
ffierged  body  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  eqiud  to  that  of 
the  displaced  fluid. 

Hydrostatio  Balance.' 

87.  A  Hydrostatic  Balakcb  is  a  balance  having  a 
book  attached  to  the  lower  face  of  each  scale  pan,  and  so 
constructed  that  the  beam  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 

Fig.  59  represents  a  hydrostatic  balance.  The  cylinder,  c,  is  solid, 
and  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  hollow  cylinder,  d.  The 
cylinder,  c,  may  be  confined  in  any  position  by  means  of  a  clamp 
screw,  n. 

Cylinder  and  Backet  Bzperiment. 

88.  The  principle  of  ARcraMBDES  may  be  illustrated  by 
what  is  called  the  Cylinder  and  Bucket  Experiment^  as 
shown  in  Fig.  59.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  bucket,  ^,  of 
brass,  is  attached  to  the  hook  of  one  of  the  scale  pans,  and 
from  it  is  suspended  a  solid  cylinder  of  brass,  just  large 
enough  to  fill  the  bucket,  and  the  two  are  balanced  by 
Weights  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  pan.     A  glass  vessel 


Enunciate  the  principle  of  AsoHnnsDBS.    ( 87.)  What  is  a  Hydrostatic  Balance? 
&pla4n  Us  ootutrucUon.    (  88.)  Explain  the  Cylinder  and  Bucket  Experiment 
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liaving  been  placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  water  is  gradnally 
poured  into  it,  until  the  cylinder  ia  immersed.  The  oppo- 
site scale  pan  will  descend,  showing  that  the  cylinder  is 


Big.  OB. 

buoyed  np  by  some  force.  If  we  now  fill  the  bucket,  b, 
with  water,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored,  and  the  beam 
will  come  to  a  level.  Because  the  water  poured  into  the 
bucket  is  equal  to  that  displaced  by  the  cylinder,  w©  infer 
that  the  buoyant  effort  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  displaced  fluid. 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  so  called,  Ijecanee  )t  van  flrst 
discovered  by  the  illuslrious  philosopher  of  that  name.  He  was  led 
to  the  discoverj'  in  an  attempt  to  detect  a  fraud,  perpetrated  upon 
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HiERo  of  Syracuse,  by  a  goldsmith,  who  had  been  employed  to  make 
a  golden  crown.  The  artisan  mixed  a  portion  of  silver  with  the 
gold  that  was  given  him  for  making  the  crovvn,  but  by  means  of  the 
principle  above  explained,  Archimedes  was  able  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  each  material  employed. 

Floating  Bodies.— Pzinciples  of  Flotatioii. 

89«  When  a  body  is  plunged  into  a  liquid,  it  is  urged 
downward  by  its  proper  weight,  and  upward  by  the  buoyant 
effort  of  the  liquid,  and,  according  to  the  relative  intensities 
of  these  two  forces,  three  cases  may  arise : 

1.  If  the  density  of  the  inunersed  body  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  liquid,  its  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  buoyant 
effort  of  the  liquid,  and  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  wher- 
ever it  may  be  placed.  This  is  practically  the  case  with 
fishes.  They  maintain  themselves  in  any  position  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  be,  without  effort. 

2.  If  the  density  of  the  body  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
liquid,  its  weight  will  be  greater  than  the  buoyant  effort, 
and  the  body  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  is  what  hap- 
pens when  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron  is  thrown  into  water. 

3.  If  the  density  of  the  body  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid, 
its  weight  will  be  less  than  the  buoyant  effort,  and  the  body 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  The  body  will  continue  to  rise 
until  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  equals  that  of  the 
body,  when  it  will  come  to  rest.  It  is  then  said  to  float. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  wood  floats  upon  water,  and  in  like  manner 
a  piece  of  iron  floats  upon  mercury. 

When  a  floating  body  comes  to  rest  on  a  liquid,  the 
plane  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  is  called  the  Plane 
of  Flotation. 

Explain  -the  metfiod  ofiU  discovery.    (  89.)  When  a  body  is  plunged  into  a  liquid, 
what  three  cases  may  arise  ?     Explain  the  first  case.    The  second  case.    The  third 

ease.    What  I  j  th?  VIvaj  o:'  Flotation  ? 
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tt  Eometiines  happens  that  a  body  which  is  more  dense  than  a 
liquid  floats  upon  it.    Thus,  a  porcelain  saucer  Roaia  upon  water. 
This  arises  from  its  fonn  being  such,  that  it  displaces  its  own  weight    . 
of  water,  when  only  partially  immened.    For  the  same  reason  iron 
ships  float  freely  on  the  ocean. 

niiutratlon  of  the  Prinolplea  of  Flotation. 

90,  The  principles  of  flotation  may  be  illustrsted  by  an  inEtru- 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  60,  which  under  vaciouB  forme  is  sold  in  the 
shops  as  a  child's  toy. 

In  the  form  shown,  it  consists  of 
a  high  and  narrow  glass  Tessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  brass  cylinder.  A,  in 
which  is  an  air-tight  piston  that 
may  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
hand.  The  vessel  is  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  contains  a  light 
body,  as  a  fish,  hollow  and  of  porce- 
lain or  glass.  The  fish  is  attached  to 
a  sphere  of  glass,  m,  filled  with  air, 
and  with  a  small  hole,  0,  at  its 
lower  side,  through  which  water 
can  flow  in  or  out,  as  the  piessura 
is  increased  or  diminished. 

Under  ordinary  oircurastanees  the 
sphere,  m,  with  its  attached  flsh, 
floats  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  the  piston  is  depressed,  the  air 
beneath  it  is  compressed,  and  acting 
upon  the  water  forces  a  portion  of 
it  into  the  globe.  The  apparatus 
then  becomes  more  dense  than  the  ^     ^ 

water,  and  sinks.    By  relieving  the 

pressure,  the  lur  in  the  globe  expands  and  drives  the  water  out, 
when  It  agun  floats  on  the  surface.  The  esperiment  may  be  re- 
peated at  pleasure. 

a  liquid.    <90.)  muU'i 
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BwUtaaiag  BUddar  of  Flibea.' 

91.  In  mimy  fishes  there  is  a  bladder  filled  with  air, 
dtnated  directly  under  the  backbone.  This  is  called  the 
Suiimming  Sladder. 

When  the  fish  wiehea  to  descend,  it  oompreaMS  thia  bladder  by  a 
moEcaJai  effort,  and  llien,  aa  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  is  less 
than  before,  the  weight  of  the  flsh  prevails  over  the  baoyant  eflbrt, 
and  the  fish  einks.  On  relaxing  the  effort,  the  bladder  expands,  the 
buoyant  efiort  of  the  water  prevails  over  the  weight  of  the  flah,  and 


93.     The  human  body  is  lighter  than  water,  especially  than  the 

aalt  water  of  the  ocean,  and  tenda  naturally  to  float  when  immeraed. 
The  only  reason  why  men  do  not  swim  naturally,  is  the  diCficalty 
of  keeping  the  head  out  of  water,  so  sa  to  be  able  to  breathe.  The 
head  ia  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  and  tenda  oontinually  to  aink 
into  the  water. 

Many  quadmpeda  awim  naturally,  becanse  the  head  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  end  ia  ao  placed  upon  the  trunk,  that  it  is 
easy  to  keep  it  above  the  anrface. 

The  safoBt  position  for  a  person  in  the  water,  who  does  not  know 

(91.)  WIutlstbaSwlmniliigBladderaf  Hflahr  StplainUiacUm.  (9%:i  Br- 
plate  1A«  phtKommon  i^lwlmmtwi.  W^  do  tomt  gtuutruptdi  ttulm  naturallt/ 1 
WhatU  ate  »afM  poiUicft  Ai  U«  milert 
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how  to  swim,  is  upon  the  back.  The  tendency  to  raise  the  arms  out 
of  the  water  should  be  resisted,  as  this  diminishes  the  buoyant  effort 
of  the  fluid  without  diminishing  the  weight. 

In  learning  to  swim,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  place  bladders  filled 
with  air,  or  blocks  of  cork,  under  the  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 
These  act  to  increase  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid,  without  sen- 
sibly increasing  the  weight.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  life- 
preservers  are  constructed. 

Many  kinds  of  birds,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  the  like,  swim 
naturally  and  without  effort.  They  owe  this  faculty  to  a  thick 
layer  of  down  and  feathers  which  are  very  light  and  impermeable 
by  water.  They,  therefore,  displace  a  large  volume  of  water  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  giving  rise  to  a  strong  buoyant  effort. 


V.  —  SPECIFIC      GRAVITY      OP      BODIES. 

/  Definition  of  Specific  Gravity. 

93*  The  Specific  Gbavity  of  a  body  is  its  relative 
weight ;  that  is,  it  is  the  number  of  times  the  body  is 
heavier  than  an  equivalent  volume  of  some  other  body 
taken  as  a  standard. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  some  substances  are 
heavier  than  others  under  the  same  volume.  Thus,  gold  is  heavier 
than  silver,  lead  than  iron,  stones  than  wood,  and  so  on.  In  order 
to  compare  the  relative  weights  of  different  bodies,  all  are  referred 
to  a  common  standard. 

Distilled  water  is  generally  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  because 
water  varies  in  density  at  different  temperatures,  it  is  usual  to  take 
it  at  the  temperature  of  390.2  Fahrenheit,  water  being  most  dense 
at  that  temperature. 

In  order  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body,  all  that 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  find  how  many  times  heavier  any 


■^^^"•^•*t! 


What  ia  the  prindpU  oflhs  U/e-preaerver  t  Wvy  do  some  birds  9wim  natuT' 
aUy  f  (93.)  What  Is  Specific  Gravity  ?  lUustrate.  What  U  taken  as  a  starUUtrd  t 
At  what  temperature  t  Wh/y  f  What  is  the  process  of  finding  the  specific  grayity 
of  a  body  J 
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^ven  volame  of  the  body  is,  than  an  equivalent  volume 
of  distilled  water  ai  39°.2  F.  This  is  the  method  of  fixing 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids ;  we  shall  see  here- 
after  how  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  specific  gravity  of  gases 
and  vapors. 


Bpodfio  Onvlty  of  BoUds. 
94.    The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  solids: 

1.  Sy  the  Mydrost^tic  balance. — Place  the  body  in  one 
of  the  scale  pans  and  balance  it  by  known  weights  in  the 
other  pan.    These  will  ^ve  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air. 
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Next  suspend  the  body  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water  oy 
means  of  a  thread  or  wire  attached  to  one  of  the  scale  pans, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  and  balance  it  by  weights  placed  in  the 
other  pan.  On  account  of  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  water, 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  water  will  be  less  than  that  in  air. 
Subtract  the  weight  of  the  body  in  water  from  that  in  air, 
and  the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
body.  Having  found  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  and 
the  weight  of  an  equivalent  volume  of  water,  divide  the 
former  by  the  latter,  and  the  result  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  required. 

2.  By  Nicholsoti's  Hydrometer, — ^Nicholson's  Hydrome- 
ter consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63, 
weighted  at  the  bottom  by  a  heavy  body,  <7,  to  make  it  float 
erect,  and  terminating  above  by  a  thin  stem,  c,  which  sup- 
ports a  scale  pan,  a.  The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
when  a  given  weight,  say  500  grains,  is  placed  in  the  pan, 
it  will  sink  in  distilled  water  to  a  notch,  c,  on  the  stem. 

The  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  by  means 
of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Figs.  64  and  65.  Suppose 
it  were  required  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  small 
bar  of  iron  weighing  less  than  500  grains. 

The  bar  is  placed  in  the  pan  and  weights  added  tOl  it 
sinks  to  the  notch  in  the  steqi  as  shown  in  Fig.  64.  These 
weights,  subtracted  from  500  grains,  give  the  weight  of  the 
bar  in  air.  Next  place  the  bar  in  the  cup,  <?,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  65,  and  add  weights  enough  to  make  the  instrument 
sink  again  to  the  notch  in  the  stem.  The  last  weights 
will  denote  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid,  or  the  weight  of 
the  water  displaced  by  the  bar.  Div'de  the  weight  of  the 
bar  in  air  by  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water,  and  the 
result  will  bie  the  specific  gravity  sought. 

What  is  Nicholson^s  Hydrometer  ?    How  used  for  determining  the  spedflc  gravity 
of  a  solid  ? 
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3.  By  a  jkuk. — ^This  method  is  used  vhen  a  body  exists 
in  a  state  of  powder,  or  \a  fine  partides  Uke  sand.  A  small 
flask,  whose  exact  weight  is  known,  ia  first  fiUed  with  the 
powder  and  the  whole  carefiilly  weighed.  The  entire  weight, 
diminished  by  that  of  the  fiaak,  is  the  wdght  of  the  body. 


Pig.  08.  Fig.  64.  Fig.  es. 

The  flask  is  then  filled  with  water  and  weighed.  This 
weight,  diminished  by  that  of  the  flask,  is  the  weight  of  an 
equivalent  volume  of  water.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  body 
by  that  of  its  equivalent  volume  of  water,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

Spad&t  Onvit7  of  Liqaldi. 
US.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  methods  of 
determining  the  specific  gravities  of  hquids; 

1.  By  the  Hydrostatic  Balance. — Select  a  heavy  body 
wUch  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  the  liquid  whose 

Buk.    (95.)  Hovti  Iha  ipedilfl  gnvltroT  s 
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specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  as,  for  example,  a  ball 
of  platinum,  Weigb  this  body  first  in  air,  then  in  water, 
and  finally  in  the  liquid  iu  question.  Subtract  the  second 
and  third  weights  from  the  first  separately ;  the  results 
obtiuned  will  be  respectively  the  weights  of  a  volume  of 
water,  and  of  the  liquid,  equal  to  that  of  the  platinum  ball. 
Divide  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
spedfic  gravity  required. 


2.  Sy  FahrenfteiPs  Si/drome(er. — ^Faheehtheit's  Htdbo- 
UHTEB  con^sts  of  a  glass  cylinder  ballasted  at  the  bottom  by 
a  small  globe  filled  with  mercury,  and  provided  at  top  with 
a  stem  and  scale  pan  as  shown  in  Fig.  66.  Its  weight  is 
carefully  determined. 

To  use  the  hydrometer,  it  is  first  plunged  into  distilled 
water,  and  weights  placed  in  the  scale  pan  till  it  sinks  to  the 

Hrdrometer.   How  Is  It  ns«d  to  find  tlis  spoi^e  gnyltf 


% 
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notch  filed  on  the  stem.  These  weights,  increased  by  that 
of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water. 
The  instrument  is  next  plunged  into  the  Uquid  in  question, 
and  weights  are  placed  in  the  pan  till  the  instrument  again 
sinkA  to  the  notch.  These  weights,  added  to  that  of  the 
instrument,  give  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  Now 
the  volumes  displaced  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  each  being 
that  of  the  submerged  instrument ;  hence,  if  we  divide  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  by  that  of  the  displaced  water, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

3.  By  the  flash. — ^A  flask  is  constructed  so  as  to  hold  a 
given  weight  of  distilled  water,  say  1000  grams.  This  flask 
is  first  weighed  when  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the 
liquid  in  question.  The  difference  of  these  results  is  the 
weight  of  the  liquid,  and  this,  divided  by  1000  grains,  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

The  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the  most  important  substances  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE, 

SHOWING   THE   8PBCIFIC    OEAVITIIIS    OF   SOLIDS    AND    LIQITIDS. 


Piatmum  (rolled) . .    ....  22.07 

Ck)ld  (stamps) 19.36 

Lead  (cast) 11.35 

Silver  (cast) 10.47 

Iron  (bar) 7.79 

Zinc  (cast). 6.86 

Diamond 3.53 

White  Marble 2.84 

Glass  (flint) 3.33 

Ivory 1.92 


Mercury 13.60 

Sulphuric  Acid 1.84 

MUk 1.03 

Sea  Water 1.03 

Distilled  Water 1.00 

Bordeaux  Wine 0.99 

OliveOil t.Ol 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  . . .  0.87 

Absolute  Alcohol 0. 79 

Ordinary  Ether 0.72 


It  will  be  seen  that  platinum  is  the  heaviest  solid,  and  that  mer- 
cury is  the  heaviest  liquid. 

How  ie  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  determined  by  means  of  a  flask?     Which 
is  the  heaviest  6dlid  t   Liquid  t 
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A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  is  of  frequent 
application.  In  mineralogy  at  aids  in  determining  mineral  species. 
The  jeweller  determines  by  its  aid  the  precious  stones.  It  enables 
us  to  find  the  weight  of  a  body  when  we  know  its  volume.  Thus,  a 
cubic  foot  of  iron  weighs  11.35  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water ;  but  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  hence  a  cubic 
foot  of  iron  weighs  11,350  ounces,  or  about  709  lbs. 


Beaume'8  Areometer. 

96.  BflAmcfe's  Abeomet£r  consists  ot  a  bulb  of  glass, 
ballasted  at  bottom  by  a  second  bulb  containing  mercuiy, 
and  terminating  at  top  in  a  cylinder  of  uniform  diameter,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  67. 

When  plunged  into  liquids,  it 
sinks  till  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed fluid  equals  that  of  the 
areometer.  In  light  fluids  it  there- 
fore sinks  deeper  than  in  heavy 
ones. 

The  plan  of  graduating  Beaume's 
areometer  is  as  follows.  It  is  bal- 
lasted so  that  in  distilled  water 
it  will  sink  to  the  point  a,  on  the 
stem,  which  is  marked  0.  A  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  pure  water  is  then 
formed,  in  the  proportion  of  15  of 
the  former  to  85  of  the  latter,  into 
which  the  instrament  is  plunged. 
The  upper  surface  then  cuts  the 

stem  at  some  point,  c,  which  is  marked  15.  The  interme- 
diate space  between  a  and  c,  is  divided  into  15  equal  parts, 
and  the  division  is  continued  downwards  on  the  stem.  Tlie 
divisions  and  numbers  are  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem. 


Fig.  67. 


What  are  some  of  the  applicaUona  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  f  ( 96 .)  Des- 
cribe BBAVMiS'a  Areometer  ?    How  is  it  graduated  ? 
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The  nse  of  the  instrument  thus  graduated  is  to  ascci'tain 
the  amount  of  salt  in  any  solution  of  salt  in  water.  It  is 
plunged  into  the  solution  in  question,  and  the  number  to 
which  it  sinks,  denotes  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  solu- 

Iiistramenls  canstructed  on  this  principle  have  been  devised  for 
deterinitiiug  the  Btreoglh  of  other  Eolutions,  whether  of  acida  or 
ealte.  AIbo  for  determining  the  strength  of  aocchuine  lolutionB  and 
the  like. 

^la  Alcx)hoIonut«r. 

97,  The  ALConoLOHiETER  is  aimilar  in  its  construction  to 
the  areometer  just  described.  It  is  graduated  so  as  to  show 
the  percentage  oi  alcohol  in  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

The  instrument  is  first  ballasted  eo 
that  when  plunged  in  pure  water  it  will 
float  with  nearly  all  of  its  stem  above 
the  water.  The  line  of  dotation  is 
marked  0.  Mixtures  are  then  foi-med, 
containing  1,  2,  3,  Ac,  per  cent,  of  pure 
alcohol  and  water,  and  the  instrument 
is  plunged  into  them  in  succession.  The 
lines  of  flotation  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c., 
as  in  the  instrument  previously.  In  this 
case  the  numbers  run  upwards.  It  is 
necessary  to  graduate  it  throughout  by 
trial,  as  the  divisions  are  not  uniform.  ^ 

To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  plunged 
into  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  to  be  tested,  and  the 
per-centage  is  read  off  on  tlie  paper  scale  within  the  tube,  or 
else  the  scale  is  scratched  upon  the  stem  with  a  diamond. 
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The  Lactometer. 

9§.    The  Lactometer  is  entirely  analagous  in  principle 
to  Bkaume's  areometer,  and  is  used  to  determine  the  purity 
of  milk.  The  instrument,  and 
the  method  of  using  it,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  69. 

It  is  graduated  by  trial, 
using  mixtures  of  milk  and 
water.  In  the  first  trial  pure 
water  is  used,  then  mixtures 
containing  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c., 
per  cent,  of  milk.  The  scale 
is  therefore  divided  into  10  parts,  between  pure  water  and 
pure  milk. 


9 


Fig.  09. 


(  98«)  What  is  a  Lactometer  ?    How  graduated  and  used? 


CHAPTER    m. 

HEOHANIOS      OF      GASES      AND      VAPORS. 

I. — THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

Qeneral  Properties  of  Qases  and  Vapors. 

99.  Gases  and  Vapoes  have  been  defined  to  be  highly 
compressible  fluids. 

The  distinction  between  a  gas  and  a  vapor,  is  not  very  clear. 
When  a  body  in  a  gaseous  form  can,  by  moderate  pressure,  be  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  form,  it  is  usually  called  a  vapor.  For  most  of 
the  purposes  of  Physics  the  distinction  is  unimportant. 

Besides  the  property  of  compressibility,  or  rather  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  gases  and  vapors  continually  tend  to 
expand  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  The  force  which 
they  exert  in  this  way,  is  called  their  Tetisiorij  or  their 
Mastic  Force, 

Thirty-four  gases  are  known,  thirty  of  which  are  compound,  and 
four  are  simple.  The  four  simple  gases  are,  oxygen^  hydrogen^  ni- 
trogen^ and  chlorine.  Most  of  the  gases  are  colorless,  but  some  are 
not  so. 

Of  the  thirty-four  gases,  all  but  five  have  been  liquefied  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  application  of  cold.  The  five  that  have  thus  far  re- 
sisted are,  oxygen,  hydrogen^  nitrogen^  deutoxyde  of  nitrogen j  and 
carbonic  oxyde. 


(99.)  What  are  Gases  and  Vapors?  What  is  the  difference  hetween  themf 
What  Is  meant  by  Tension?  Bbto  many  known  gaeea  are  there t  Which  are 
aimpte  t    Which  have  not  been  Uque/led  t 

5* 
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Description  of  the  Atmosphere. 

100.  The  air  we  breathe  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen^  with  a  slight  quantity  of  carbonic  acid^  watery 
vapoTy  and  some  accidental  impurities.  The  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21  to  79. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  supports  life  and  combustion  j  without  it, 
neither  could  long  exist.  The  nitrogen  serves  to  dilute  it.  Were 
the  air  composed  entirely  of  oxygen,  bodies  would  burn  with  too 
much  rapidity,  even  many  of  the  metals  would  be  consumed.  Ani- 
mal life,  too,  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  overaction  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  is  transparent,  without  odor,  and  color- 
less, except  when  seen  in  masses.  In  masses,  it  assumes  a 
blue  tint,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  the  sky  to  take  a  blue 
color. 

Without  an  atmosphere,  the  celestial  vault  would  appear  perfectly 
black;  in  ascending  high  mountains,  the  sky  gradually  loses  its 
blueness,  and  approaches  a  hue  of  black;  this  is  because  the  mass 
of  air  above  the  observer  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  ascend. 

The  air,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  serves  as  a  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  sound ;  it  also  serves  as  a  means  of 
transporting  the  vapors  of  oceans  and  lakes  to  fall  upon  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  like. 

Expansive  Force  of  Air. 

101.  Air,  like  simple  gases,  always  tends  to  assume  a 
gi'eater  volume. 

To  show  this  property,  take  a  bladder  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  70.  Having  moistened  the  bladder  to  make  it  more 
flexible,  open  the  cock,  squeeze  out  most  of  the  air,  and  then  close  it. 

( 100.)  Describe  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  What  is  the  tise  of  the 
oxyffen  f  Of  the  nUrogen  T  What  is  the  color  of  air  ?  What  ^ect  has  the  air  of» 
celestial  appearances  t  Mention  some  of  the  uses  of  the  atmosphere.  (101.)  How 
is  the  eoopansiAoe  force  of  air  shown  f 
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Race  the  nearly  empty  bladder  under  the  reeeiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  eiha,ust  the  air.  Ak  the  air  becomes  rarer  in  the  receiver,  the 
bladder  will  be  seen  to  expand,  showing  that  the  air  within  it  is 
expansible.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  any  gas  is 
expaiiaible. 


Fig.  7. 


Weight  of  Air. 
loa.  Air,  like  other  bodies,  has  weight. 
To  show  this,  take  a  hollow  globe  of  glass,  fitted  with  a  rtop-cock 
BK  shown  in  Fig.  71.  Having  attached  it  to  one  scale  pan  of  a  deli- 
cate balance,  counterpoise  it  by  weights  placed  in  the  other.  Then 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  exhattxt  the  air  from  the  globe ;  the  oppo- 
site Ecale  pan  will  descend,  and  some  weights  will   have  to  be  added 


( loa.)  E 
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to  the  first  scale  pan  to  restore  the  equilibrium     The  weights  added 
will  indicate  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  air. 

Composition  of  the  Atmosphere. 

103.  It  has  been  stated  that  our  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed principally  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor. 

The  amount  of  watery  vapor  depends  upon  the  place,  the 
season,  the  temperature,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind; 
under  all  circumstances  it  forms  but  a  small  per-centage  of 
the  entire  atmosphere. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  respiration  and  combustion.  A  continual 
«  supply  of  this  gas  is  afforded  by  volcanoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  being  continually  taken  up  in  the  process  of  vege- 
tation. Plants  continually  absorb  it,  appropriating  the  car- 
bon, and  giving  off  the  oxygen  which  it  contains.  Another 
cause  of  diminution  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air,  is  absorption  by  the  water  of  our  streams.  Water  ab- 
sorbs large  quantities  of  it,  which  thus  becomes  the  means 
of  dissolving  earthy  matters,  and  eventually  of  causing  cal- 
careous deposits. 

It  is  the  result  of  observation,  that  the  supply  and  loss 
are  very  nearly  balanced,  so  that  the  per-centage  of  carbonic 
add  in  the  atmosphere  remains  nearly  constant.  It  amounts 
to  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the  entire  atmosphere. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. 

104.  The  atmosphere,  by  virtue  of  its  weight,  exerts  a 
force  of  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
upon  every  object  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  force 
is  called  the  Atmospheric  Pressure. 


(103.)  Upon  what  circamstances  does  the  watery  vapor  in  the  air  depend? 
Whence  is  carbonic  acid  supplied  ?    What  becomes  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ? 
Uow  do  the  snpplj  and  loss  compare?    Wliat  is  the  amount  in  th^  atmosphere? 
104.)  What  is  the  Atmospheric  Pressure  ? 
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This  pressure  decreases  aa  we  ascend  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

If  we  Eitppose  the  atmosphere  to  be  dirided  into  layers  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that  each  layer  is  presaed  down 
by  the  weight  of  all  above  it.  Hence,  the  higher  layers  are  lost 
compreesed  than  those  below  them.  Being  less  compieued,  they 
expand,  or  become  rartfitd.  The  existeuoe  of  atmoapherio  presiure 
may  be  shown  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  some  of  which  will  bo 
explained  below. 


Fig.  79. 

Btmrtliig  a  Membrane. 

lOS.     A  glass  cyliuder,  open   at   both  ends,  has  its  upper  cud 

covered  by  a  stretched  membrane,  such   as  is  used  by  gold-beaters, 

How  doM  K  v«rj  u  we  nsmnd  t     Boa  OuraiA  that  tht  air  Jmokw*  rarer  in 
atcatdiagr    (106.)  BnptalftOeexptrlnunli^iariUagamtmbram. 
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and  its  lower  end  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  72. 

In  its  natural  condition,  the  membrane  is  pressed-  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  this  pressure  is  resisted  by 
the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  cylinder.  If  now  the  air  be  ex- 
hausted from  the  cylinder,  the  membrane  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
from  within,  and  will  finally  burst  with  a  loud  report. 

The  bursting  of  the  membrane  shows  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The 
report  arises  from  the  sudden  rush  of  air  to  fill  up  the  exhausted 
cylinder. 

The  Magdeburg  Hemispheres. 

106*  This  apparatus,  named  from  the  city  where  it  was  in- 
vented, consists  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  of 
brass,  which  are  ground  so  as  to  fit  each  other 
with  an  air-tight  joint.  The  hemispheres  are 
shown  in  Fig.  73.  One  of  them  is  so  prepared 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  an  air-pump,  and  is 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which 
Si,  communication  with  the  external  air  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 

The  two  hemispheres  being  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  tension  of  that 
w^ithin,  and  no  obstacle  prevents  them  from 
being  drawn  apart.     If,  however,  the  air  be 
exhausted  from  within,  the  external  pressure 
is   no   longer   counteracted   by  an  expansive 
force  from  within,  and  it  requires  a  consider- 
able effort  to  effect  their  separation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.     We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  the  hemispheres  are  pressed  together  by  a  force 
equal  to  15  lbs.,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  their 
common  cross  section. 


Fig   73. 


What  causes  the  hurstingt    7%e  report  t    (106)  What  are  the  Magdebourff 
Hemispheres  f    Describe  the  eaiperiment,  and  explain  U. 
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The  experiment  was  devised  by  Otto  vonGuibickk,  of  Maadc- 
hourg.  He  conslructed  two  hemispheres  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  after  having  exhausted  the  air,  it  is  reported  that 
it  required  several  horees  to  draw  them  asander. 


TorrloelUxm  Tabs. — lUekBare  of  Qie  Atmospherlo  Fressore. 

10*.  The  preceding  experimenta  show  that  the  atmos- 
phere exerts  a  force  of  pressure ;  the  intensity  of  that  force 
may'  be  measured  by  other  means. 

ToBRicELLi,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  showed  in  1643,  that  this 
pressure  amounts  to  about  16  lbs.  od  each  square  inch  of 
surface,  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

made  Ay  Otto  deGdcucebF    (lOT.)  Vlut  Is  ths  pree- 
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In  order  to  repeat  Tokricelli's  experiment,  take  a  glass  tube 
about  three  Teet  iu  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other. 
Turning  the  closed  end  downwards, 
let  it  be  filled  with  mercury.  Then 
holding  the  Hnger  over  the  open 
eod,  let  it  be  inverted  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
On  removing  the  finger,  the  mer- 
cury  sinks  in  the  tube  until  the 
oolumn,  AB,  is  about  30  inches 
high,  when  it  comes  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 

Jn  this  condition,  the  mercury 
is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the 
free  mercury  in  the  veesel,  trans- 
mitted according  to  the  law  ex-  . 
plained  in  Article  70.  At  ilie 
level  of  the  sea,  (he  height  of  the 
eolumn  A  B,  is  on  an  average  not 
far  from  30  inches,  or  2i  feet. 

If  we  suppose  the  cros»- section 
of  the  tube  tn  be  one  square  inch, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  that 
surface  must  be  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  30  cubic  inches 
of  mercury.  Now  llie  weight  of 
3D  cubic  inches  of  mercury  is  a 
little  less  than  15  lbs. ;  hence,  we 
say  the  measure  of  the  atmoxpheric 
pressure  is  15  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch.  ^'e-^'- 

A  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch,  is  often  called 
on  atmosphere,  and  this  becomes  a  unit  for  expres^ng  the 
pressures  of  gases  and  vapors.  Thus,  when  we  say,  in  any 
given  case,  that  the  pressure  of  steam  iu  a  boiler  is  four 
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atmospheres,  we  mean  that  it  exerts  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  on 
each  square  inch  of  sur&x^e. 

Pascal's  E^)eriment8. 

10§.  As  soon  as  Torbicelli's  experiment  was  koowii 
in  France,  Blaise  Pascal  undertook  to  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment whether  the  mercury  was  actually  retamed  in  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  some  other 
cause. 

He  caused  a  friend  to  repeat  Torricelli's  experiment 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Puy-de-Dome,  correctly 
reasoning,  that  if  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  due 
to  atmospheric  pressure  alone,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  great 
on  the  mountain  top  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  showed  that  the  height  of  the  column 
was  less  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  its  base. 

He  next  reasoned,  that  if  the  tube  were  filled  with  any 
liquid  less  dense  than  mercury,  the  height  of  the  column 
ought  to  be  proportionally  greater.  Consequently,  he  made 
at  Rouen,  in  1646,  the  following  experiment.  He  took  a 
tube,  similar  to  that  of  Torricelli,  but  nearly  50  feet  in 
length,  and  after  filling  it  with  wine,  inverted  it  in  a  vessel 
of  the  same  liquid.  Pascal  observed  that  the  column  fell, 
until  it  was  about  85  feet  high,  when  it  came  to  rest.  In 
this  case,  the  column  was  fourteen  times  as  high  as  when 
mercury  was  used,  and  as  mercury  is  fourteen  times  as  dense 
as  wine,  he  concluded  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Barometer. 

109.  A  Barometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  air.    If,  to  Torricelli's  tube,  were  fitted  a 


(108.)  Describe  Pascal's  experiments  in  detail,  and  bis  mode  of  reasoning. 
What  conclusion  \si  derived  from  Pascal's  experiments?  ( 109  )  What  is  a  Bar- 
ometer t    What  is  its  principle  ? 
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scale  for  measuring  the  exact  altitude   of  the  mercurial 
column,  it  would  be  a  barometer. 

Several  forms  have  been  given  to  the  barometer,  some  of 
which  will  be  described  in  the  following  articles. 

Tha  OMBzn  Barometer. 

110.  Fig.  76  represents  a 
CisTEEN  Barometer,  such  as 
is  in  common  use  in  France 
and  in  this  countiy. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
ai,  about  34  inches  long, 
closed  at  the  top  and  open  at 
the  bottom.  This  tube  has  a 
diameter  of  aboat  four-tenths 
of  an  inch.  It  is  fiUed  with 
meroary  and  inverted  in  a 
cistern,  A,  which  is  partially- 
tilled  with  the  same  liquid,  as 
explainedinArticle  107.  The 
mercury  settles  in  the  tube 
till  the  height  of  the  column 
is  about  30  inches  at  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  cistern  .4,  is  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is 
GO  adapted  to  the  tube  ai,  as 
to  permit  the  air  to  penetrate 
to  the  dstem  at  the  joint  i. 
Only  a  part  of  the  cistern  is 
seen  m  the  figure,  the  remin- 
der being  let  into  the  fi-ame 
which  supports  the  whole  in-  -pi   ^^ 

strnment.    At  the  top  of  the 

(110.)  Dcecrlbe  tboCtstcrubaramctur.    The  tubu.    Thci  clalem. 
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frame  is  a  scale,  C,  having  its  0  point  at  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern ;  or  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  scale  on 
which  are  marked  certain  weather  indications. 

A  curved  piece  of  metal  embraces  the  tube  and  carries  an 
index,  which,  as  the  piece  is  raised  or  depressed  to  corres 
pond  to  the  top  of  the  column,  points  out  upon  the  scale  (7, 
the  height  of  the  column.  Two  thermometers,  one  of  mer- 
cury and  one  of  alcohol,  are  also  attached  to  the  frame, 
which  serve  to  show  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  mercury  which  it  contains. 

The  0  point,  or  beginning  of  the  scale,  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern.  When  the  pressure  of  the  air  increases,  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  forced  up  into  the  tube,  and 
the  0  point  descends;  when  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  But  inasmuch  as  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  tube,  this  rise 
and  fall  is,  for  most  purposes,  quite  unimportant.  When  great 
accuracy  is  required,  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  made  of  leather,  and 
can,  by  means  of  a  screw,  bft  raised  or  depressed  until  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  just  grazes  the  point  of  an  ivory  pin  pro- 
jecting.from  the  top  of  the  cistern.  This  improvement,  devised  by 
FoRTiN,  is  now  in  general  use. 

To  determine  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  0  point  is 
first  adjusted,  then  the  curved  piece  is  slid  up  or  down  till 
it  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and 
the  height  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale  c.  The  height  of 
the  thermometer  should  also  be  noted. 

In  the  instrument  described,  the  scale  c  does  not  extend  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  instrument,  because,  in  ordinary  cases, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  scale  is  needed.  When  a  barometer  is  to  be 
used  in  high  altitudes,  the  scale  is  continued  downwards  as  far  as 
necessary. 

Describe  the  scale.  The  index.  The  thermometers.  Wher^  ia  iheO  point  of  the 
%eaU  t  How  is  the  d  point  regulated  in  accurate  harometere  t  How  is  the  height 
of  the  barometer  determined  ? 
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The  l^phon  Barometer. 

111.  Fig.  V7  represents  a  Siphon 
Barometer.  It  consists  of  a  curved 
tube,  ab^  having  two  unequal  branch- 
es, the  shorter  one  acting  as  a  cistern. 
In  the  longer  branch,  there  is  a 
vacuum  above  the  mercury,  but 
the  shorter  one  is  supplied  with  air, 
which  communicates  with  the  external 
atmosphere  through  a  small  opening, 
i.  There  are  two  scales,  qne  at  the 
upper  part  of  each  branch,  and  in  front 
of  each  is  a  movable  index  which  may 
be  raised  or  depressed  until  it  comes 
to  the  free  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
each  branch.  By  means  of  these  scales, 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  two 
branches  may  be  measured.  This  dif- 
ference is  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column. 

To  prevent  violent  oscillations  when  the 
instrument  is  moved  from  place  to  place,  the 
two  branches  communicate  through  a  fine, 
almost  capillary,  tube.  This  arrangement 
also  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  bubble  of 
air  penetrating  from  the  shorter  to  the  longer 
branch,  when  the  instrument  is  inclined. 


=.«"»>  'M?  yf  fi^'WT'*^ 
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Properties  of  a  good  Barometer. 
112.     The  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  should  be  per- 

(  111.)  Describe  the  Siphon  barometer.  What  takes  the  place  of  a  cistern?  How 
many  scales  are  needed,  and  how  are  they  arranged  ?  How  is  the  difference  of  level 
determined  ?  Hmo  are  oscillations  obviated  t  ( 1 112.)  What  are  the  qoaliflcatioiifl 
of  a  good  barometer  ? 
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fectly  free  from  air  or  moisture,  otherwise  they  would,  by 
their  elastic  force,  prevent  the  mercurial  column  from  rising 
to  its  proper  height. 

The  elastic  force  of  vapor  of  water  is,  as  will  be  shown,  very  con- 
siderable, even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  To  expel  both  air  and 
moisture,  the  mercury  shoujd  be  boiled  in  the  tube  before  the  latter 
is  inverted  into  the  cistern. 

The  mercury  should  be  pure,  the  bore  of  the  tube  should 
be  sufficiently  large,  and  the  scale  should  be  accurate.  Mer- 
cury may  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Thus  far,  mercury  has  been  preferred  to  all  other  liquids  for  filling 
barometers.  It  is  true,  other  liquids  might  be  used,  but  in  such 
case,  the  tube  would  become  unwieldly  from  its  length.  In  the  case 
of  water,  a  tube  of  about  35  feet  would  be  required.  There  is 
another  objection  to  using  water,  which  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
form  vapor  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  formation  of  vapor 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prove  highly 
injurious  to  the  working  of  the  instrument. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer. 

113.  The  height  oi  the  barometer  is  constantly  fluc- 
tuating. The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
heights  observed  at  Paris,  amounts  to  as  much  as  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  greatest.  The  fluctuations  become 
greater  as  we  approach  the  poles,  and  less  as  we  approach 
lie  equator. 

The  mean  or  average  height  at  any  place  can  be  found  only  from 
a  great  number  of  observations.  If  we  take  hourly  observations  for 
one  day  and  divide  the  sum  of  the  heights  by  24,  the  result  is  called 
the  mean  height  for  that  day.  This  does  not  difier  much  from  the 
height  observed  at  midnight.  If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  mean  daily 
heights  for  a  year,  and  divide  by  365,  the  result  is  the  mean  height 

What  liquid  is  best  for  JlUing  barometers  t  OP^eeiions  to  other  liquids  t 
(113.)  Where  are  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  greatest?  Least?  Amoont  at 
Paris  ?    Mow  is  the  tnean  height  for  a  day  determined  t   For  a  y&ar  t 
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for  that  year.  By  taking  the  sum  of  the  mean  annual  heights  for 
many  years  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  years,  the  result  is  the 
mean  height  for  that  place. 

At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mean  height  is  not  far  from 
30  inches,  as  akeady  stated.  ^ 

Causes  of  Barometrical  Fluctuations. 

114,  The  cause  of  the  fluctuations  observed  in  the 
barometer,  is  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
above  it.  Since  the  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is 
constant,  if  it  become  heavier  at  one  point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  it  must  become  lighter  at  some  other  point ;  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by  observations  by  means  of  the 
barometer. 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  weight  in  the  column  of  air 
over  the  barometer,  is  a  change  of  temperature.  When  the 
temperature  at  any  place  is  elevated,  the  air  expands  and 
rises  upward  until  its  lateral  tension  is  greater. than  that  of 
the  surrounding  air,  when  it  flows  away  to  the  neighboring 
regions.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  dimin- 
ished, the  air  contracts  and  an  additional  quantity  flows  in 
from  the  neighboring  regions. 

The  barometer,  then,  falls  where  there  is  a  dilatation,  and 
rises  where  there  is  a  contraction,  of  the  air. 

The  barometer  serves  as  a  weather-glass.  It  stands  high  in  fair 
weather,  and  low  in  foul  weather.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer 
indicates  an  approaching  storm,  and  a  sudden  rise,  in  general,  indi- 
cates approaching  fair  weather. 

The  Index  Barometer. 

115.  Fig.  78  represents  an  ornamental  form  of  an  Index  Bar- 
ometer.    The  manner  in  which  the  index  is  made  to  show  the 

For  any  place  t  What  is  the  mean  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  ?  (114)  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  obserred  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  weight 
in  the  aerial  column  ?  When  does  the  barometer  rise  ?  Fall  ?  Use  of  the  haromeUr 
as  a  weather-gkue  t    (115.)  Sxplaln,  the  Index  barometer. 
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fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  ia  ehowii  in  Fig.  79.  The  index  is 
attached  to  an  axis  which  bears  a,  pulley.  Passing  over  this  pulley 
is  a  flne  wire,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  attached  an  iron  weight, 


Fig.  78. 


nj,  T8. 


n.  wliich  rises  when  the  height  of  the  mercury  diminiBhes,  an 
when  this  height  increases.  At  the  second  extremity  is  a  ct 
poise,  b,  which  keeps  the  wire  tense,  and  causes  the  wheel  t 
iu  the  weights  rise  and  fall. 


120 
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The  index  plays  in  front  of  a  dial-plate,  around  which  are  marked 
certain  letters  indicating  the  weather  to  be  expected  when  the  index 
stands  at  any  one  of  them.  The  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  is 
of  French  construction,  and  the  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  French 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  weather,  as  exhibited  below.  In  the 
annexed  table  is  shown  the  height  of  the  barometer  corresponding  to 
each  indication : 

TABLB. 


HEIGHT  OF 

LXTTEBS. 

FRENCH. 

ENGLISH. 

BABOMETBB. 

28.78  inches. 

T. 

Tempete. 

Tempest. 

29.13       " 

G.  P. 

Grande  pluie. 

Heavy  rain. 

29.48      *• 

P.  V. 

Pluie  ou  vent. 

Rain  or  wind. 

29.84      " 

V. 

Variable. 

Variable. 

30.19       " 

B. 

Beau  temps. 

Fine  weather. 

30.54       " 

B.  F. 

Beau  fixe. 

Settled  weather. 

30.90       «• 

T.  S. 

Tres-scc. 

Drought. 

The  above  table  is  only  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  employ- 
ing the  instrument.  It  is  evident  that  different  tables  would  be 
required  at  different  places.  But  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
barometers  of  this  kind,  as  weather  indicators. 

Measure  of  Mountain  Heights  by  the  Barometer. 

116.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
barometer,  is  to  the  measurement  of  the  height  of  any  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

As  we  ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  pressure  of  the  air 
diminishes,  and  the  barometer  falls.  Formulas  have  been  deduced, 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  of  level  between  any  two  places 
can  be  found,  when  we  have  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at 
the  two  places,  together  with  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  mer- 
cury at  these  places. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  the  observations, 


Jta  construction  and  tise.    (116.)  On  what  principle  is  the  barometer  fued  for 
measuring  heightat 
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and  deducing  the  difference  of  level,  does  not  come  within  the  plan 
of  this  work.  For  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mechanics,  Art.  188. 

Height  of  the  Atmosphere. 

117.  The  density  of  the  air  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
is  about  10,400  times  less  than  that  of  mercury.  Were 
there  no  decrease  in  density  as  we  ascend,  its  height  would 
be  10,400  times  30  inches,  or  26,000  feet ;  that  is,  about  five 
miles.  But  on  account  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  density 
upwards,  the  actual  height  is  very  much  greater.  It  has 
been  estimated  to  be  not  fer  from  forty-five  miles  in  height. 

Atmospherio  Pressure  transmitted  in  all  directions. 

118.  Gases,  as  well  as  liquids,  transmit  pressures  in  all 
directions,  from  which  it  results  that  the  pressure  of  the  air 
is  not  only  felt  downwards,  but  laterally  in  all  directions. 
This  is  shown  by  the  Magdebourg  hemispheres,  which  ad- 
here with  equal  force,  whether  the  force  to  draw  them 
asunder  be  exerted  vertically,  laterally,  or  in  any  oblique 
direction. 

The  same  fact  may  be  illustrated  as  follows :  Let  a  tum- 
bler be  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  tben^  holding  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  water, 
let  the  tumbler  be  inverted.  If  the  hand  be  withdrawn,  the 
water  remains  in  the  tumbler,  being  held  there  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  directed  upwards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  80. 

The  wine-taster,  shown  in  Fig.  81,  is  constructed  on  this  prin- 
dple.  It  consists  of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  opening 
being  quite  small.    The  instrument  is  introduced  into  a  cask  of 


(117.)  Were  the  density  the  same  as  a^t  the  earth^s  snrfitce,  what  would  be  its 
h^C^t?  What  is  its  estimated  height?  (118.)  How  are  pressures  transmitted 
throne^  gasea?    How  is  the  principle  illustrated?    WAai  is  the  principle  qf  the 

wine  iatUr  t 

6 
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wiue  through  the  bung-hole,  and  when  it  has  become  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  liquor  in  the  cusk,  Che  thumb  is  placed  over  the  upjier 
«iidj  and  the  inatrumeat  is  withdrawn.    A  portion  of  the  wine  is 


Fig.  80.  Fig.  61. 

held  in  the  tube,  being  retained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  if 
the  tube  be  placed  over  a  tumbler,  and  the  thumb  be  raised,  the 
wine  will  flow  out.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  dropping  tube,  em- 
ployed by  druggista  and  others. 


Preamre  on  the   Human  Body. 

119.  The  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  body  is 
15  lbs. ;  hence,  oa  the  whole  body  the  pressure  is  enormouc. 
If  we  take  the  aur&ce  of  the  humaa  body  equal  to  2000 
square  inches,  which  is  not  £ir  from  the  average  in  the  case 
of  an  adult,  the  pressure  amounts  to  30,000  pounds,  or 
15  tons. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  body  is  not  crushed  by  this  enor- 
mous pressure,  the  answer  is,  because  it  is  uniformly  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  surface,'  and  is  resisted  by  the  elastic 
force  of  air,  and  other  gases,  distributed  through  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the  tissues  of  the  human 
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bod;  contain  air  and  gases,  whose  elasticity  resists  tbe  atmospheric 
pressure.     Let  the  hand  be  pressed  closely  upon  the  mouth  of  » 
gloss  cylinder,  whose  interior  communicates  with   the  air-pump,  as 
shown   in  Fi^.  82.     No  inoonveuicnce  will  be   felt.     But  if  tbe  air 
be  exhausted    from  the  cyl- 
inder, the  flesh  of  tbe  hand 
will  be  forced  into  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  pressure  from 
without,  which  is  no  longer 
resisted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air.     The  band  swells. 
and  the  blood  lends  to  flow 
out  through  the  pores. 

The  question  may  he 
asked,  why,  when  the  hand 
is  placed  upon  a  body,  it  is 
not  retained  there  by  tbe 
pressure  of  the  atmMphere. 
The  answer  is,  there  is  a 
tbin  layer  of  air  between 
tbe  band  and  the  body, 
which  exactly  oonnterbal- 
ances  the  eflect  of  tbe  ex- 
ternal pressure.  Were  the 
air  perfectly  excluded  from 
between  the  hand  and  the 
body,  there  would  be  a 
strong  tendency  to  adher- 
ence between  them.  ^  *"■ 

Tbe  operation  of  cupping,  in  medicine,  depends  upon  the  principle 
just  explained. 


<  body  cantata  gatett    S^ilata  txptriment. 
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II.  —  MEASURE      OF      THE      ELASTIO      FORCE      OF      OASES. 

BSariotte's  Iiaw. 

130.  When  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  or  vapor  is  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  its  elastic  force  is 
increased ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  volume  is  increased, 
its  elastic  force  is  diminished. 

The  law  of  increase  and  diminution  of  elastic  force  was 
first  made  known  by  Maeiotte  ;  hence  it  was  called  by  his 
name.    Mabioite's  law  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

The  elastic  force  of  any  given  amount  of  gas^  whose  tem- 
perature remains  the  same^  varies  inversely  as  its  volume. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  law  it  follows  that. 

If  the  temperature  remains  constant^  the  eldstic  force 
va/ries  as  the  density. 

Blaxiotte's  Tube. 

191,  Mamotte's  law  may  be  verified  by  means  of  an 
apparatus,  shown  in  Figs.  83  and  84,  called  Mariotte*s  Tube. 
This  tube  is  of  glass,  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  J.  The 
short  branch  is  closed,  and  the  long  one  open  at  the  top. 
The  tube  is  attached  to  a  wooden  fi-ame,  provided  with 
suitable  scales  for  measuring  the  heights  of  mercury  and  air 
in  the  two  branches. 

The  instrument  having  been  placed  vertical,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  long  branch  to  cut 
off  commiftiication  between  the  two  branches,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  83.  The  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  is 
the  same,  and  this  level  is  at  the  0  point  of  the  two  scales. 
The  air  in  the  short  branch  is  of  the  same  density,  and  has 
the  same  tension  as  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

(120.)  What  is  Mauottb's  Law?    Gopsequence?    (121.)  Describe  Marlotte*s 
Tube. 
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If  an  additional  quaatity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  tbe 
longer  branch  of  the  tube,  it  will  press  npon  the  air  in  the 
shorter  branch,  and  compress  it.    If  the  differeoce  of  level 


in  the  two  branches  be  mode  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
barometrical  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  (where  the  diflfep- 
ence  is  76  centimetres,  or  29.S2  inchca\,  the  air  will  be  com. 
pressed  into  SO,  one  half  of  its  original  bulk. 
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In  tlie  figure,  thd  air  in  BC  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  one  from  the  actual  atmosphere,  transmitted  through 
the  mercury,  and  an  equal  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury, 
JCj  which  is  equal  to  that  of  an  atmosphere. 

If  the  diflference  of  height,  AC,  be  made  equal  to  two,  three,  four, 
&o.,  times  that  of  the  barometric  column,  the  air  in  BC  will  be 
reduced  to  one  third,  one  fourth,  one  fifth,  &c.,  of  its  original  bulk. 


Manometers. 

122.  A  Manomi±er  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
elastic  force  of  a  gas  or  vapor. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  manometers,  the  open 
and  the  c/o^ee?  manometer. 

The  Open  Manometer. 

128.  Fig.  85  represents  an  Open  Manometer,  such  as 
is  oflen  used  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler. 

It  consists  of  a  narrow  tube  of  glass  fixed  against  a  verti- 
cal wall,  and  communicating  with  a  cistern  of  mercury,  C 
A  pipe  leads  from  the  boiler  to  the  cistern,  C,  and  by  means 
of  a  stop-cock,  steam  may  be  admitted  to  the  cistern,  or  cut 
off  at  pleasure. 

When  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  just  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the  tube 
and  cistern.  When  the  tension  of  the  steam  becomes  equal  to  twice 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  is  forced  from  the  cistern  into 
the  pipe,  where  it  rises  till  the  difierence  of  level  is  30  inches.  This 
is  marked  2  on  the  tube,  and  when  the  mercury  is  at  this  division,  the 
tension  of  the  steam  is  two  atmospheres.  The  divisions  3,  4,  5,  &c., 
are  placed  at  distances  of  30  inches,  and  when  the  mercury  stands 
at  any  one  of  them,  the  manometer  indicates  a  tension  of  the  corre- 
8 ponding  number  of  atmospheres. 

( 1 22-)  What  is  a  Manometer  ?    Kovr  many  kinds  are  employed  ?    What  are  they  ? 
(  123.)  Describe  the  Open  Manometer.    Ea^plain  its  action. 
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Fis.8& 

In  the  figure,  tha  tennion  indicated  is  3i  atmoBpheres. 

The  OloBed  Manometw. 

194.  The  Closed  Manometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  and 
differs  from  the  one  just  clescrihed,  in  having  its  vertical 
tube  closed  at  the  top.  It  is  graduated  on  the  principle 
enunciated  in  Makiotte'S  law. 

(124.)  Describe  tha  a<i»d  Muomeler.    How  Is  It  gCBdoitod  T 
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When  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  ia 
one  atmospliere,  the  mercury  in  the 
ciatern  and  tube  are  at  the  same  level, 
the  teoeion  of  the  steam  and  the  eltwtio 
force  of  the  air  jast  balancing  each 
other.  When  the  proaaure  becomes 
two,  three,  four,  Stc,  atmospheres,  the 
air  in  the  closed  tube  will  occupy  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourtb,  &c.,  the 
space  it  did  before,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
which  is  forced  up  into  the  tube.  The 
iDstnimeut  having  been  graduated,  its 
use  is  evident.  When  it  ia  desired  to 
ascertain  the  tenaion  of  the  st«am  in 
the  boiler,  the  cock  is  turned,  and  the 
hei^t  to  which  the  mercury  ascends 
in  the  tube,  indicatea  the  tenaion  in 
atmoapherea.  Any  number  of  sub- 
diviaiona  may  be  made  in  either  o(  the 
two  manometers  described. 

Besides  these,  Ihere  ia  a  metallie 
manometer,  invented  by  M.  Bourdon, 
and  known  as  Bourdon's  Metalllo 
Manometer.    It  is  not  so  reliable  as  those  c1eM:ribcil. 


195.  An  AiB-PUHP  is  a  machine  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  a  closed  space.    The  air-pump  was  invented  by  Orro 

YON   GuicBlCKB,  lu  1650. 

A  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  most  common  forma  of  the  air- 
pump  ia  given  in  Fig.  87.  The  detaila  of  ila  conctniction  will  be 
beat  atudied  from  Figs.  88  and  89  ;  the  former  representa  a  longi- 
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tadinal,  and  the  latter  a.  transvereo  seclion.     In  all  of  the  figures,  (lio 
same  letters  indicato  correaponding  parts. 

The  air-pump  consists  of  two  glass  cylinders,  called  baireU,  in 
which  are  pistons,  P  and  Q,  made  of  leather,  thoroughly  soaked  in 
oil.  The  pistons  nro  attached  to  rods,  and  are  elevated  and  deprcased 
by  a  lever,  NM,  Fig.  89,  which  imparls  an  oscillating  motion  to  a 
pinion,  K.     The  teeth  of  this  pinion  engage  with  corresponding  ones 


(Ktt  a  contiMe  dtna<piUM  of  lAt  air^vmp.    Baml*.    Pittimt 
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on  the  inner  sidee  of  the  piBton  rods,  A  Bud  B.  The  mocliine  is  eo 
arranged  that  one  rod  ascends  whilst  the  other  descends.  The  cyl- 
inders rest  upon  and  are  firmly  attached  to  a  platform,  H,  Fig.  S8. 
On  the  same  platform,  H.  is  a  column,  I,  which  supports  a  plale,  6. 
Resting  upon  the  plate  G,  is  a  bell  gloHE,  R,  called  a  receiver.  The 
receiver  communicates  with  both  cylinders  by  a  pipe,  shown  in 
Fig.  RS. 


This  pipe  branches  near  the  cylinders  one  branch  leading  to  each 
cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig  89  The  pipe  eoramunicates  with  the 
cylinders  by  openings  which  maj  be  closed  by  conical  valves,  a  and 
b.  The  valves  n  and  6  are  attached  to  rods  which  pass  through  the 
pistons,  and  fitted  to  sUde  with  gentle  friction  as  the  pistons  move 
up  and  down.     1ji  Iho  pistons  are  valves,  j  and  t,  which  arc  gently 

Rtettvtr,    IHpt.     Valvtt.     Vaht  roda. 
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pressed  by  spiral  springs  eo  as  to  permit  the  condensed  air  to  escape 
and  then  to  close  the  orifices  in  the  valves.'  All  of  the  valves,  a,  b, 
1,  and  (,  open  upwards. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  consider  a  single  barrel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  88.    The 
piston,  P,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  valves  a 
and  t  are  closed.     If  the  piston  be  raised,  the  valve  a  v^ 
opened,  whilst  the  valve  (  is  kept  closed  by  the  spiral  spring 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.      The  valve  a  is  soon 
arrested  by  its  rod  com- 
ing in  contact  with   the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  it 
then  remMna  open  during 
the  ascent  of  P.     The  Mr 
in  the  baiTel  above  the 
piston   is   driven  out  at 
the  opening,  r,  and  that 
ic  the  receiver  and  pipe 
expands  so  as  to  fill  the 
receiver,  pipe,  and  barrel. 
If  the  piston,  P,  be  de- 
pressed, it  at  once  closes 
the   valve   a,    and    com- 
presses   the    air   in    the 
barrel  till  its  elastic  force 
becomes  great  enough  to 
force  open  the  valve  t, 
when  it  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  pig.  ^_ 

By  this  double  stroke 
of  the  piston,  P,  a  portion  of  the  dr  is  exhausted  from  the 
receiver,  and  if  a  second  double  stroke  be  made,  a  portion 
of  what  remains  may  in  like  manner  be  exhausted,  and  so 
on  until  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  receiver, 

Deiciibo  the  ttHim  at  tha  ^r-pamp  In  ileUtL 
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i?,  or  in  any  other  closed  vessel  attached  to  the  pipe  of  the 
machine. 

What  has  been  said  of  one  barrel,  is  equally  true  of  the 
other ;  in  fact,  the  instrument,  as  figured,  is  a  double  pump. 


Measure  of  the  Rarefiiiotion  produced. 

136.  In  order  to  measure  the  degree  of  rarefaction  pro- 
duced, a  glass  cylinder,  M^  Fig.  87,  is  connected  with  the 
pipe  by  means  of  an  opening  through  the  column  I.  In  this 
cylinder,  is  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U, 
one  branch  being  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  other  open. 
The  tube  has  its  closed  branch  filled  with  mercury,  and  is 
called  a  siphon  gauge. 

The  mercury,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  kept  in  the 
closed  branch  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  as  the  air 
becomes  rarefied  in  the  receiver,  the  tension  of  the  air 
becomes  less  and  less,  and  finally  the  mercury  falls  in  the 
closed  branch  and  rises  in  the  open  one.  The  difference  of 
level  between  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches,  is  due  to  tho 
tension  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  if  this  difference  be  aeter 
mined  by  means  of  a  proper  scale  attached  to  the  gauge, 
the  tension  can  be  found.  Thus,  if  the  difference  of  level  is 
reduced  to  one  inch,  the  tension  of  the  air  m  the  receiver 
wiU  be  only  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  tension  of  the  external 
i^tmosphere. 

flzpeziments  with  the  Air-pump. 

1SI7*  We  have  already  described  several  experiments  requiring 
the  employment  of  the  air-pump,  such  as  the  shower  of  mercury. 
Fig.  1 :  the  fall  of  bodies  in  a  vacuum,  Fig.  2 ;  the  bladder  in  a 
vacuum,  Fig.  70 ;  the  bursting  membrane,  Fig.  72  ;  and  finally,  the 
hemispheres  of  Magdebourg,  Fig.  73. 

( lli6.)  How  may  the  degree  of  rarefJAotioii  be  measared?    What  is  the  siphon 
gauge  ?    Explain  its  action  and  use. 
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The  machine  may  be  used  to  show  that  the  air  is  i 
support  of  combustion  and  ani- 
mal lire.  If  a  lighted  taper  be 
placed  under  the  receiver,  and 
llie  air  exhausted,  the  light  will 
grow  dim,  and  finally  will  go 
out  entirely.  If  an  aaimal  or 
bird  be  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  air  exhausted,  it 
will  struggle  and  soon  die.  This 
experimeDt  is  shown  in  Fig.  90. 

Animals  and  birds  die  aa 
«oon  as  they  are'  placed  in  a 
vacuum;  reptile*  support  life 
longerwhen  deprived  of  air.  ra 
to  certain  insecls,  Ihey  live  fnv 
many  days  under  an  exhausted 
receiver.  They  are  enabled  to 
live  on  the  small  supply  of  air 
nhicb  remains  in  the  receiver, 
after  as  mneh  of  it  as  possible 
is  extracted.  Ftn.  M 


Presorratlon  of  Food  in  a  Vacnum. 

198.  It  has  been  discovered  Ihat  articles  of  food  which  would 
soon  perish  if  eiposed  to  the  airj  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  in  a  vacuum. 

If  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  be  placed  in  a  bottle  with 
water,  and  then  heated  gradually  till  ebullition  takes  place,  all  of  the 
air  will  be  driveu  out,  being  replaced  by  steam.  If  the  bottle  is 
corked  and  sealed  in  this  condition,  Iho  fruit  will  remain  fresh  for 
years.  On  this  principle,  vast  nuontities  of  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  the  like,  are  prepared  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Instead  of 
bottles,  tin  canisters  tnay  bo  employed,  which,  after  expelling  the 
air,  are  hermetically  scaled  by  soldering. 

(  1ST.)  BbatiUiRvan  thjitaii-  f«  ntcaiary  to  comlnvtUim  ontf  antmat  2(Af 
What  animaU  tapport  lift  longed  tn  avammmt  ( 138.)  Hlr"  are  artidei  ef 
Itxxi  prtnniA  tn  vacuo  I     WAai  appUcaltvm  art  madt  o/iMa  prlnHpU  t 


The  OondMuar. 


190.  A  Condenses  is  a  machine  ibr  condensing  air,  by 
forcing  large  quantities  into  a  small  space. 

Such  a  machine  ia  represented  in  ii'ig.  fll.  It  is  similar  to 
the  air-pump  in  its  general  construcrion,  but  differs  in  some 
of  its  details.    The  receiver  is  of  very  thick  glass,  and-  is 


confined  upon  the  plate  by  a  second  plate  at  the  top,  which 
is  connected  with  the  bottom  plate  by  four  brass  rods  with 
suitable  screws  and  nuts.  To  prevent  danger  in  case  of 
niptnre,  the  glass  receiver  ia  surrounded  by  a  netting  of 
strong  wire.  The  four  valves  open  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  valves  in  the  air-pump,  so  that  air  is  forced 
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into  the  receiver  at  every  double  stroke,  iostead  of  being 
exhausted,  as  in  that  instrument.  Fmally,  a  closed  manom- 
eter, m,  is  employed  to  indicate  the  tension  of  the  com- 
pressed air.  The  machine  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
air-pump. 

A  taper  burns  more  freely  in  compressed  air  than  in  the  air  under 
the  ordinary  pressure.  Animals  placed  in  compressed  air  do  not 
experience  any  extraordinary  inconvenience.  In  many  submarine 
operations,  it  becomes  necessary  for  men  to  work  in  an  atmosphere 
of  compressed  air,  and  it  has  been  found  that  no  other  inconvenience 
is  felt  under  a  pressure  of  three  almospheres,  than  a  painful  sense  of 
compression  in  the  ears.  This  feeling  takes  place  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operations,  disappearing  when  an  equilib- 
rium is  established  between  i.he  tension  of  the  air  in  the  internal  ear 
and  that  without. 

AT|j<i^<fli  FountadniL 

130.  An  Aktipicial  Fountain,  is  a  machine  by  means 
of  which  water  is  forced  upward  in  the  form  of  a  jet  by  the 
tension  of  compressed  air.  The  most  interesting  instrument 
of  this  class,  is  that  known  as  Hero's  fountain,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Heuo,  of  Alexandria,  bom  120  b.  c. 

Hero's  Fountain. 

131,  An  ornamental  form  of  Hero's  Fountain  is  shown 
in  Fig.  92.  It  consists  of  two  globes  of  glass,  connected  by 
two  metallic  tubes.  The  upper  globe  is  surmounted  by  a 
brass  basin,  connected  with  the  globes  by  tubes,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  tube  which  forms  the  jet  is 
withdrawn,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made,  the  upper 
globe  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  the  lower  one  containing 
air  only.  The  jet  tube  is  then  replaced,  and  some  water 
is  poured  into  the  basin. 

How  is  the  degree  of  condensation  measured  ?  What  effect  has  condensed  air  on 
eombw4ion  f  On  animal  life  t  On  divers  t  (130.)  What  is  an  Artificial  Foun- 
tain ?    (131.)  Describe  Hbbo^s  Fountain.    How  is  it  prepared  for  use  ? 
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Fig.n. 

The  water  in  the  basin,  acting  by  ita  weight,  flows  into 
the  lower  globe,  through  the  tube  shown  on  the  left  of  the 
figure,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  head.  This  flow  of  water 
into  the  lower  globe  forces  out  a  part  of  the  air  in  it,  which, 
ascending  by  the  tube  shown  on  the  right  of  the  figure, 
accumulates  in  the  upper  globe.  The  pressure  of  the  m 
in  the  upper  globe,  acting  upon  the  water  in  that  part  of 

ETplHlnltsaellon. 
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the  iDstnunent,  forces  a  part  of  it  np  through  the  jet  tube, 
giving  rise  to  a  jet  of  water,  wtiich  may  be  made  to  play  for 
seyeral  hours  without  re-fiUing  the  instrument. 


139.  An  IsTERMi'iTKNT  ForNTAiN  is  oue  ID  which  the 
Sow  is  iDtermittcnt,  that  Ib,  in  which  the  flow  takes  place  at 
regnlar  intervals.  Such  fountains  exist  in  nature.  Fig.  93 
repreeentB  an  artifidal  fountain  of  this  character. 
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It  consists  of  a  glass  globe,  a,  closed  above  by  a  glass 
stopper,  and  having  two  small  tubes  below,  through  Which 
water  can  flow  without  interruption.  The  globe  a,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  hollow  glass,  stem,  df,  which,  rising  from  a  me- 
tallic basin,  enters  the  globe  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  top 
of  it.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  tube  c?,  are  small  holes,  c, 
through  which  air  can  enter  it,  and  thus  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe  a,  A  small  spout,  m,  serves  to  draw  off 
the  water  from  the  basin. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  globe  a,  and  the  metallic 
basin,  are  nearly  filled  with  water.  So  long  as  the  holes,  c, 
are  covered  with  water,  no  flow  will  take  place  from  the 
globe  a,  but  as  soon  as  the  basin  is  emptied  by  the  spout 
m,  so  as  to  expose  the  holes,  c,  the  air  enters  the  tube  d^ 
and  reaching  the  globe  a,  the  flow  from  the  two  tubes  com- 
mences. The  flow  will  continue  until  the  holes,  c,  are  again 
submerged,  wheA  it  will  cease,  and  so  on  as  long  as  any 
water  remains  in  the  globe. 

Of  course  the  capacity  of  the  two  tubes,  attached  to  the 
globe  a,  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  spout  m. 

The  Atmospheric  Inkstand. 

133.  An  inkstand  has  been  devised  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which,  whilst  pre- 
serving the  ink  from  evaporation,  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
construction. 

The  inkstand,  partially  filled  with  ink,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  94.  The  body  of  the  inkstand  is  air-tight.  Near  the 
bottom  is  a  tube  for  supplying  the  ink  as  wanted,  and  also 
for  filling  the  inkstand  when  'necessary.  The  inkstand  is 
filled  by  turning  it  until  the  tube  is  at  the  top,  when  the 


Describe  the  artificial  one  shown  in  Fig.  98.    Explain  Its  action     (133.)  Explain 
the  construction  and  nse  of  the  Atmospheric  Inkstand. 
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iuk  can  be  poured  in  tlirough 
the  tube.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  prevents  the 
ink  from  flowing  out.  When 
the  ink  has  been  used  till  its 
level  &1J8  below  o,  where  the 
tube  joins  the  main  body  of 
the  inkstaad,  a  bubble  of  air 
enters,  and  rising  to  the  top, 
acts  by  its  pressure  to  fill  the 
tube  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
ink  is  exhausted.  p's-  »'■ 

Water  Piunps. 

134.  A  Water  Pcmp  is  a  machine  for  rinsing  water 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  generally  by  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Three  separate  principles  are  em- 
ployed in  working  pumps :  the  sacking,  the  lifting,  and  the 
forcing  principles.  Pumps  are  often  named  according  as 
one  or  more  of  these  principles  are  employed. 

The  Snokiiig  and    lASOag  Pump. 

135.  A  Socking  and  LiFTiNa  Pump  is  represented  in 
Fig,  95,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  barrel  is  removed,  to  sliow 
more  ciearly  the  relative  position  of  the  parts. 

It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  usually  of  cast  iron,  called  the 
barrel  of  the  pump.  The  barrel  communicates  with  a  re- 
servoir by  a  narrow  pipe,  called  the  sucking  pipe,  a  part 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  At  the  top  of  the  sucking 
pipe  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  called  the  sleeping  valve. 
Within  the  barrel  is  a  disk  of  metal  or  wood,  packed  with 
leather,  called  the  piston.  The  piston  is  attached  to  a  rod, 
b,  called  the  piston  rod,  and  is  moved  up  and  down  through 

(134.)  Wh»lHaW»tetPnmpf  HQwrnanrprlndplMmsybeemploredf  Wh.t 
■re  theyf  How  are  pninps  nnraodf  ( 136.)  DeMrtbe  the  SnoUng  and  Li/Unj 
Pomp.    ItalxmL    SncklnE pips.    Sloping CBlie.    PEsloii. 
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a  certsHn  space,  called  the  play  of  the  piston,  by  a  lever,  B, 
called  the  pump-kandle.  To  cause  the  rod  to  work  verti- 
cally,  it  is  connected  with  the  handle  by  a  forked  piece, 


which  is  united  to  the  piston  rod  by  a  hinge  joint.  This 
■irrangement  permits  the  i-od,  b,  to  glide  up  and  down 
..through  a  guide,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Finally,  the  piston 

PlBf  arttaepiatoD.    Piston  rod.    Qnlde. 
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itself  is  pierced  in  its  centre,  and  carries  a  second  valve, 
also  opening  upward,  called  tlie  piston  valve. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  this  pump,  we  refer  to  Figs. 
.  98,  97,  and  98,  which  represent  sections  of  the  pump  in 
different  states  of  action.  In  all  of  the  figures,  a  is  the 
sleeping  valve,  c  the  piston  valve,  and  _S  the  sucking  pipe. 


Fig.  B«.  Fig.  VI.  Fig.  88. 

Suppose  the  piston  to  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play  ; 
there  will  then  be  an  equUibrium  between  the  pressure  of 
the  air  within  the  pump  and  that  without.  When  the 
piston  is  nused  to  the  highest  point  of  its  play,  the  air  be- 
neath it  is  rarefied,  and  its  tension  diminished ;  the  tension 
of  the  Eur  in  the  sncking  pipe  then  forces  up  the  sleeping 
valve,  and  a  portion  of  it  escapes  into  the  barrel.  The  ten- 
don of  the  air  in  the  sucking  pipe  being  less  than  that  of 
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the  external  atmosphere,  a  quantity  of  water  rises  in  the 
pipe,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  water  continues  to 
rise  till  its  weight,  increased  by  the  tension  of  the  air 
in  the  pump,  is  just  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  external  ah*. 
When  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  sleeping  valve  closes 
by  its  own  weight. 

Now,  if  the  piston  be  depressed,  the  air  in  the  barrel  is 
condensed,  forces  open  the  piston  valve,  and  a  portion 
escapes  into  the  external  atmosphere.  If  the  piston  be 
raised  again,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  will  be  forced 
into  the  pump,  and  after  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  piston, 
it  will  begin  to  flow  into  the  barrel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  96. 

When  the  water  rises  above  the  lowest  limit  of  the  play 
of  the  piston,  the  latter  in  its  descent  will  act  to  compress 
the  water  in  the  barrel.  This  pressure  forces  open  the 
piston  valve,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  above  the 
piston,  as  shown  in  Fig.  97.  By  continuing  to  elevate  and 
depress  the  piston,  the  water  will  be  raised  higher  and 
higher  in  the  pump,  till  at  length  it  will  flow  fi'om  the  spout, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  98. 

As  the  water  is  raised  in  the  pump  by  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lowest  limit  of  the  play  of  the  piston  should  not 
be  more  than  34  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
even  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  provide  against  barometric  fluctua- 
tions and  other  contingencies,  it  is  usual  to  make  this  distance  con- 
siderably less  than  34  feet. 

The  Forcing  Pump. 

136.  In  the  Forcing  Pump,  the  sucking  pipe  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  barrel  plunged  directly  into  the 
reservoir,  as  shown  in  Figs.  99  and  100,  or  a  sucking 
pipe  may  be  employed,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.     We 


WTtat  is  the  lowest  limit  of  the  pla/y  of  the  piston  t    (130.^  What  two  fonns  may- 
be given  to  tjie  Forcing  Pump  ? 
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shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  sucking  pipe  ia 
omitted. 


Sig.  M;  Ifig.  100. 

In  this  case  the  piston  Is  solid,  and  a  lateral  pipe,  U, 
c^led  the  delioert/  pipe,  is  introduced  below  the  level  of 
thG  lowest  position  of  the  piston.  There  are  two  valves, 
both  fixed,  the  sleeping  valve  a,  as  ia  the  sucking  pump, 
and  a  valve  c,  opening  into  the  delivery  pipe. 

When  the  piston  is  r^sed  to  its  highest  position,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  S9,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  forces  open  the  sleeping  valve,  and  the  barrel 
is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  when 
the  sleeping  valve  closes  by  its  own  weight.  On  depressing 
the  piston,  the  valve  c,  is  forced  open,  and  a  portion  of  the 
water  in  the  barrel  is  forced  into  the  delivery  pipe.    When 

Dncrfbe  Ui«  pMon.    The  dellTerf  pipe.    EipUIn  tlie  >otlon  dT  the  foioiiig  pump 
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the  piston  reaches  its  lowest  position,  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  delivery  pipe  closes  the  valve  c,  and  prevents 
the  water  in  the  delivery  pipe  from  returning  into  the 

barrel. 

By  continually  raising  and  depressing  the  piston,  addi- 
tional quantities  of  water  are  forced  into  the  delivery  pipe, 
which  finally  escape  from  the  spout  at  the  top  of  the 
delivery  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

To  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  delivery  pipe,  and 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  pump,  an  air-vessel  is  generally  in- 
troduced, as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  article.  Sometimes  the 
working  is  rendered  uniform  by  combining  two  forcing  pumps  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  piston  of  the  one  ascends,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  descends.  This  combination  is  also  explained  in  the  next 
article. 

The  oil  in  a  carcel-lamp  is  forced  up  into  the  wick  by  a  double 
forcing  pump,  moved  by  clock-work. 

The  Fire  Engine. 

187,  A  Fire  Engine  is  a  double  forcing  pump,  having 
its  delivery  pipe  composed  of  leather  or  other  flexible 
material.  It  is  used,  as  its  name  implies,  for  extinguishing 
fires. 

Fig.  101  shows  a  section  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  fire 
engine.  In  this  figure,  PQ  is  the  lever  to  which  are  at- 
tached the  piston  rods,  that  move  the  pistons  m  and  n ;  It 
is  an  air-vessel  with  two  valves,  one  admitting  water  from 
each  baiTel;  Z  is  the  entrance  to  the  hose  or  delivery 
pipe ;  M  and  N  are  rods  sustaining  the  framework  of  the 
machine. 

The  two  barrels  are  plunged  into  a  reservoir  which  is 

kept  supplied  with  water.    This  water  flows  mto  a  space 

^ * 

Bdv>  U  fhe  floto  regulaUdt    Hbijo  is  the  workinff  rendered  unif^rnt     JTowU 
the  oU  raised  in  a  earcel-lamp  t   ( 1 370  What  is  a  Fire  Engine?    Describe  it  in 

detail 
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beneath  the  barrels  through  holes  represented  on  the  right 
iind  left  of  the  figure,  and  from  thence  is  forced  into  the 
air-vesset  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  explained  in 


the  last  article.  When  the  water  ia  forced  into  the  mr- 
vessel  Ji,  the  air  is  at  first  compressed,  nftt'r  which  it  acts 
by  its  tension  to  force  a  continuous  current  through  the 


The  lever  is  provided  with  long  handles  B.t  right  angles  to  itn 
leni^th,  so  that  it  may  be  worked  by  several  men  acting  together. 

Within  d  few  years  many  improvements  have  beep  introdueed 
into  the  fire  engine,  one  of  the  most  important  beinfc  the  application 
of  steam  as  a  motor. 

How  Isltanpplied  with  wstet!    Himltlitiftntst/r^t 
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Fig.  102. 


The  Sucking  and  Forcing  Pump, 

188.  This  differs  from  the  simple  forcing  pump  described 
in  Art.  136,  in  having  a  sucking  pipe  and  an  air-vessel. 
It  consists  of  a  barrel,  A^  a  sucking 
pipe,  B,  a  sleeping  valve,  0,  and  a 
solid  piston,  C,  worked  by  a  lever,  B, 
and  piston  rod,  D.  A  pipe  leads  from 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  through  a 
sleeping  valve,  F,  into  an  air-vessel, 
K.  The  delivery  pipe,  JET,  enters  the 
air-chamber  at  its  top  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  bottom. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  pump, 
suj^ose  it  empty  and  the  piston  at 
its  lowest  position ;  when  it  is  raised 
to  its  highest  position,  the  air  in 
the  barrel  is  rarefied,  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  sucking 
pipe  forces  open  the  valve,  G,  and  a  portion  of  it  escapes 
into  the  barrel;  the  water  is  then  forced  up  the  suck- 
ing pipe  by  the  tension  of  the  external  air  acting  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  until  an  equilib- 
rium is  produced,  when  the  valve,  G,  closes  by  its  own 
weight.  If  the  piston  be  again  depressed  to  its  lowest  limit, 
the  air  in  the  barrel  is  condensed  until  its  tension  exceeds 
that  of  the  external  air,  when  it  forces  open  the  valve,  F, 
and  a  portion  escapes  into  the  air-vessel.  After  a  few 
double  strokes  of  the  piston  the  water  rises  through  the 
valve,  G,  and  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  in  the  pump 
described  in  Art.  136 ;  with  the  exception  of  the  air-ves- 
sel, which  serves  to  keep  up  a  continuous  stream  through 
the  delivery  pipe.  The  piston  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
34  feet  above  the  reservoii%  The  spout,  P,  may  be  at  any 
height  above  K. 


(138.)  Describe  t.he  sncking  and  foxing  pnmp  and  U«  mode  of  action. 


PUMPS    AXD    OTUEIi 

The  Siphon. 

"  139.  The  Siphon  is  a  bent  tube,  by  means  of  which  a 
liquid  may  be  transferred  from  one  reservoir  to  another,  over 
an  intermediate  elevation.  The  eiphon  may  he  used  with 
iidvantage  when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  upper  portion 
of  a  liqnid  without  disturbing  the  tower  portion.  This 
operation  ia  called  decanting. 


The  siphon  consists  of  two  branches  of  unequal  lengths,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  103.  The  shorter  one  is  plunged  into  the 
hquid  to  be  decanted,  and  the  flow  takes  place  from  the 
longer  one. 

To  use  the  siphon,  it  imist  first  bo  filled  with  tlie  liquid.  Tliis 
vperatioii  may  be  effected  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  outer  end  of 
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the  Siphon,  and  exhausting  the  air  by  suction,  or  it  may  be  inverted 
and  filled  by  pouring  in  the  liquid,  and  stopping  both  ends,  after 
which  it  is  again  inverted,  care  being  taken  to  open  both  ends  at  the 
same  instant.  Sometimes  a  sucking  pipe  is  employed  to  exhaust  the 
air  and  fill  the  siphon. 

When  the  flow  commences,  it  will  continue  until  the  liquid  in  the 
first  reservoir  falls  below  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  siphon. 

To  understand  the  action  of  the  siphon,  we  must  consider 
the  forces  called  into  play.  The  water  is  urged  from  d 
towards  b,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  fluid  in 
the  reservoir,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
outer  branch  of  the  siphon ;  that  is,  by  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  height  is  ab.  This  motion  is  re- 
tarded by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  5,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  inner  branch ;  that  is,  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  whose  height  is  cd.  The  difference  of 
these  forces  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose 
height  is  the  excess  ofab  over  cd^  and  it  is  by  the  action  of 
this  force  that  the  flow  is  kept  up.  The  greater  this  differ- 
ence the  more  rapid  will  be  the  flow,  and  the  less  this 
difference  the  slower  the  liquid  will  escape.  When  this 
difference  becomes  zero,  the  flow  ceases  altogether. 

The  siphon  is  used  for  conveying  water  over  hills,  but  for  this 
purpose  the  highest  point  of  the  tube  should  not  be  more  than  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  this  being  about 
the  height  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  sustain  a  column 
of  water. 

If  a  siphon  be  mounted  on  a  piece  of  cork,  so  as  to  sink  as  the  level 
of  the  fluid  falls,  the  flow  will  bo  constant.  Such  a  siphon  is  called 
a  siphon  of  constant  flow. 


Hnc  long  toill  ths  fiow  conUntie  t  Explain  the  principle  and  action  of  the  siphon 
in  detail.  How  high  can  water  be  raised  by  a  siphon  t  Describe  a  siphon  of  con» 
stantflow. 


BAIXOOMIMG. 


Bnoyant  Efitnt  of  tli«  AtmoaphBra. 

140.     It  baa  been  shown  that  a  body  plunged  into  a 
liquid  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  tlio  weight  of  the 
displaced  liquid.    That  a  umilar  effect  is  produced  upon  a 
body  ia  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  shown  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a 
baroscope,  which  ia  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  104. 

The  Bakoscopk  consists 
of  a  beam  like  that  of  a 
balance,  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  which  is  suspended 
a  hollow  sphere  of  copper, 
and  from  the  other  ex- 
tremity a  solid  sphere  of 
lead.  These  are  made  to 
balance  each  other  in  the 
atmosphere. 

If  the  instrument  be 
placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  and  the 
air  exhausted,  the  copper 
sphere  will  descend.  This 
shows  that  in  the  ah-  it 
was  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
gi-eater  than  that  exerted  Fig.  iol 

npon   the   leaden    sphere. 

If,  now,  the  leaden  sphere  be  increased  by  a  weight  equal 
to  that  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  copper 
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sphere  diminished  by  that  of  the*  leaden  sphere,  it  will  be 
found,  after  the  air  is  exhausted,  that  the  balance  is  in 
equilibrium.  This  shows  that  the  buoyant  effort  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  air  displaced.  Hence  we  have  the  follow- 
ing principle,  entirely  analogous  to  the  principle  of 
Archimedes  : 

When  a  body  is  plunged  into  a  gas,  it  is  buoyed  up  by 
a  force  eqital  to  the  weight  of  t/ie  displaced  gas. 

If  the  buoyant  effort  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
latter  will  rise ;  if  it  is  less,  the  body  will  fall :  if  the  two  are  eqiml, 
the  body  will  float  in  the  atmosphere  without  either  rising  or  falling. 

Smoke,  for  example,  rises,  because  it  is  lighter  than  the  air  which 
it  displaces.  It  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  air 
where  its  weight  is  just  equal  to  that  of  the  displaced  air,  when  it 
will  come  to  rest  and  remain  suspended.  A  soap-bubble  filled  with 
warm  air  floats  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  atmosphere,  beiug 
nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  the  displaced  air. 

The  Balloon. 

141.  A  Balloon  is  a  spheiical  envelope  filled  with  some 
gas  lighter  than  the  au\ 

Balloons  are  of  very  different  sizes,  and  are  filled  with  gases  of  very- 
different  specific  gravities,  and  consequently  capable  of  raising  very 
difierent  weights  in  ascending  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  balloon  was  constructed  by  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 
GOLFiER.  two  brothers,  in  1783.  It  was  made  of  linen,  lined  with 
paper.  It  was  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  560  lbs. 
It  was  filled  with  heated  air  and  smoke,  furnished  by  burning  wet 
straw,  paper,  and  tho  like,  under  the  balloon,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  kft  open  to  receive  it.  The  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of  more 
than  a  mile,  but  it  soon  became  cooled  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air  and  fell  to  the  earth. 


Give  the  law  of  buoyancy.  When  loiU  a  hody  rise  in  the  atmosphere  t  When 
fall  t  When  remain  neutral  t  Evamples.  (141.)  What  is  a  Balloon  ?  (SHoe  an 
account  of  the  early  history  of  ballooning. 
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In  the  following  August,  two  brothers,  named  Robert,  constructed 
a  balloon  of  silk  saturated  with  india-rubber,  and  filled  it  with 
hydrogen  gas.  The  ascensional  power  of  this  halloon  was  very 
great,  and  being  set  loose  in  Paris,  it  rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  minutes  had  reached  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand 
yards,  when  it  was  lost  sight  of  by  entering  a  cloud.  It  descended 
fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  who  saw  it:. 

BCanner  of  fiUiog  «  Balloon  and  making  an  ascent. 

143«  Balloons  may  be  filled  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  illu- 
mii»Uing  gas,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  On 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter  gas  can  be  obtained, 
together  with  its  cheapness,  it  is  generally  employed.  The  envelope 
is  made  of  silk,  rendered  air-tight  by  some  kind  of  varnish,  and  is 
strengthened  by  a  network  of  cords.  This  network  also  serves  to 
sustain  a  wicker  basket,  or  car,  in  which  the  aeronaut  is  seated. 

Fig.  105  represents  the  method  of  filling  a  halloon,  and  preparing 
it  for  an  ascension.  Two  masts  are  erected  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  other,  at  the  tops  of  which  are  pulleys.  A  rope  passing 
through  a  loop  at  the  top  of  the  balloon,  also  passes  over  the  pulleys, 
and  serves  to  raise  the  balloon  during  the  process  of  filling. 

When  the  process  of  filling  commences,  the  balloon  is  raised  till 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  when  the  gas  is  introduced 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  hose  which  connects  with  a  gasometer.  As 
the  balloon  fills  with  gas  it  is  held  down  by  ropes,  and  when  com- 
pletely filled,  the  opening  is  closed,  and  the  car  attached.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  halloon  completely,  as  the  gas  expands 
in  rising,  and  unless  an  allowance  is  made  for  this  increase  of 
volume,  the  balloon  might  be  ruptured. 

To  regulate  the  ascensional  power,  the  ear  is  ballasted  by  sand, 
contained  in  small  bags.  Everything  being  ready,  the  ropes  are 
detached,  and  the  balloon  ascends  with  greater  or  less  velocity, 
according  to  the  ascensional  force,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  buoyant 
effort  over  the  weight  of  the  entire  balloon  and  its  cargo. 

When  the  aeronaut  finds  that  he  does  not  ascend  fast  enough,  he 
increases  the  ascensional  force  by  emptying  one  or  more  of  the  sand 

(142.)  With  wIkU  are  halloon<t  fitted  r    Explain  the  mefftod  of  JUHnff  a  baUoon, 
Bine  is  the  ascensional  power  regulated  t 
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bags.  In  like  manner,  in  descending,  if  the  velocity  b  too  great,  or 
if  the  balloon  tends  to  fall  in  a  dangerous  place,  the  weight  of  the 
balloon  is  diminished  by  emptying  some  of  the  sand  bags. 


Ffg.  IW 

To  render  the  descent  less  difficult,  the  aeronaut  is  provided  wjtb 
dn  auchor  or  grapple,  suspended  from  a  cord,  by  means  of  which  he 
ean  seize  upon  some  terrestrial  object  when  he  comes  near  the  earth. 
When  the  anchor  is  made  fast,  the  aeronaut  draws  down  the  balloon 
by  pulling  upon  the  cord.  The  anchor,  the  sand  bags,  and  the 
wicker  car,  are  represenied  on  the  ground  in  Fig.  105. 

Btra  dott  tin  atrenattt  vnta  fatt  ta  IA»  torU  M  /taceuMmg  t 
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At  the  top  of  the  balloon  is  a  valve  kept  closed  by  a  spring ;  it 
can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  string  descending  through  the  balloon 
to  the  car  of  the  aeronaut.  When  he  wishes  to  descend,  he  opens 
the  valve,  and  allows  a  portion  of  the  gas  to  escape.  To  ascertain 
whether  he  is  ascending  or  descending,  the  aeronaut  is  provided  with 
a  barometer ;  when  ascending,  the  barometric  column  falls,  and  when 
descending,  it  rises.  By  means  of  the  barometer  the  height  at  any 
time  may  be  determined. 

The  Parachute. 

143.  A  Parachute  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
an  aeronaut  may  abandon  his  balloon,  and  descend  slowly 
to  the  earth. 

The  form  and  construction  of  a  parachute  is  sho^vn  in 
Fig.  106.  It  consists  of  circular  piece  of  cloth,  15  or  16  feet 
in  diameter,  presenting,  when  spread,  the  form  of  a  huge 
umbrella.  The  ribs  are  made  of  cords,  -which,  being  con- 
tinued, are  attached  to  a  wicker  car,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

When  the  aeronaut  wishes  to  descend  in  the  parachute,  he  enters 
the  car  and  detaches  the  parachute  from  the  balloon.  At  first  he 
descends  with  immense  rapidity,  but  the  air  soon  spreads  the  cloth, 
and  then  acting  by  its  resistance,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the 
aeronaut  reaches  the  earth  without  injury.  A  hole  is  made  at  the 
centre  of  the  parachute,  which,  by  allowing  a  part  of  the  compressed 
air  to  escape,  directs  the  descent  and  prevents  violent  oscillations 
that  might  prove  dangerous. 

The  parachute  was  first  tried  by  Blanchard,  who  placed  a  dog  in 
the  car,  and  detached  it  from  the  balloon.  A  whirlwind  arrested 
its  descent  and  carried  it  up  above  the  clouds,  where  Blanchard 
soon  after  fell  in  with  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor  animal.  A 
current  again  separated  the  two  voyageurs,  but  both  reached  the 
earth  in  safety,  the  dog  being  the  last  to  descend. 

J.  Garnerin  was  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  descend  in  a 
parachute,  which  he  did  by  detaching  himself  from  a  balloon  at  the 


WfuU  ia  the  U86  of  the  valve  at  the  top  t    What  ia  the  use  of  the  barometer  1 
(143.)  What  is  a  Parachute  ?    Describe  it    Explain  ita  use  and  action. 
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height  of  a  thousand  yards  above  the  surface   of  the  earth.     He 
descended  in  safety. 


Remarkable  Balloon;^ibicen8iQii8. 

144*  The  first  ascension  was  made  in  October,  1783,  by  Db 
KoziER.  His  balloon  was  filled  with  heated  air,  and  was  confined  by 
a  rope,  so  that  he  only  rose  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  In  the 
following  year  De  Rozier  and  D' Arlandes  ascended  in  a  fire  balloon 
from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  minutes 
they  descended  on  the  other  side  of  Paris.  In  a  subsequent  ascent 
De  Rozier  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  his  balloon  taking  fire.  In 
1785,  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  crossed  the  English  Channel  from 
Dover  to  Calais.  During  the  voyage  they  had  to  throw  overboard 
all  of  their  ballast,  then  their  instruments,  and  finally  Iheir  clothing, 
to  lighten  the  balloon.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  oscended  to  the  height 
of  23,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height  the  baro- 
metric column  fell  to  12.6  inches,  and  the  thermometer,  which  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  31",  fell  to  9^°  below  0. 

At  such  heights,  substances  which  absorb  moisture,  like  paper  and 
parchment,  become  dry  and  crisp  as  if  heated  in  an  oven,  respira- 
tion becomes  difiicult,  and  the  circulation  is  quickened  on  account  of 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Gay  Lussac  relates,  that  his  pulse  rose 
from  66  to  120.  The  sky  becomes  almost  black,  and  the  silence 
that  prevails  is  frightful.  After  a  voyage  of  six  hours.  Gay  Lussac 
descended,  having  travelled  about  ninety  miles. 

On  the  1st  of  July.  1859,  Messrs.  Wise,  La  Mountain.  Gager, 
and  Hyde,  ascended  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  descended  at  Hender* 
son,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  having  travelled  1150  miles  in  a  little  less 
than  twenty  hours,  or  about  fifty-seven  miles  per  hour.  This  is  the 
most  celebrated  voyage  on  record. 

During  the  recent  siege  of  Paris  balloons  were  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  forces  within  the 
city  and  those  without  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Balloons  have  also  been 
used  for  making  observations  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 


( 144.)  DeaeHbs  some  of  ihs  most  rema/rhabU  Balloon  Ascensiofu.  Thai  of 
BoziKB.  Of  Blanchard  and  Jeffries.  Of  Gat  Lxtssao.  WJiat  e^fflBci  has  the 
atmosphere  at  great  tlwaUwMt   Describe  the  great  American  wpage.    Uses. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ACOUSTICS. 
I.  —PRODUCTION      AND      PROPAGATION      OF      SOUND. 

Definition  of  Aooostiofl. 

145.  Acoustics  is  that  branch  of  Physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  generation  and  propagation  of  sound. 

Definition  of  Sound. 

146.  Sound  is  a  motion  of  matter  capable  of  affecting 
the  ear  with  a  sensation  peculiar  to  that  organ. 

Sound  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  some  body,  and  is 
trslnsmitted  by  successive  vibrations  to  the  ear.  The  origi- 
nal vibrating  body  is  said  to  be  sonorous.  A  body  which 
transmits  sound  is  called  a  medium.  The  principal  medium 
of  sound  is  the  atmosphere ;  wood,  the  metals,  water,  <fcc., 
are  also  media. 


Fig.  107. 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  a  stretched  cord  which  is  made  to 
vibrate  by  a  bow,  a.s  in  a  violin,  for  example.  Wheii  the  cord  is 
drawn  from  its  position  of  rest,  ach^  Fig.  107,  to  the  position  aib^ 
every  point  of  the  cord  is  drawn  from  its  position  of  equilibrium ; 

(145.)  What  is  Acoustics ?  ( 1 46.)  What  is  Soond  ?  What  is  its  cause  f  How  ia 
it  transmitted  ?  What  is  a  sonorous  body?  A  medium?  Examples.  Baeplaih  iha 
iDibraUng  cord. 
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when  it  is  abandoned,  it  tends,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  to  return  (ci 
its  primilivc  state.  In  rulurning  to  tliis  position,  it  does  so  with  a 
Telotjty  that  carries  it  past  adt  lu  aeb,  from  wLlcli  it  returns  again 
nearly  to  adb,  and  so  on  vibrating  backward  and  Ibrward,  until,  afWr 
»  great  number  of  oscUlaCous,  it  at  lengtli  comes  to  rest. 

Sonnd-waTei  In  Air. — Mode  of  Propagation. 
I4T.  Sound-waves  are  produced  in  the  air  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  some  sonorous  body.  When  the  body  moves  for- 
ward it  strikes  the  air  iu  front  of  it  and  condenses  a  stratum 
whose  thickness  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  vibration;  the 
particles  of  this  stratum  impart  the  condensation  to  those 


Big.  108. 

of  the  next,  and  these  in  turn  to  those  of  the  next.,  and  so 
on;  the  condensation  thus  transmitted  outward  ig  called 
the  condensed  pulse.  When  the  body  moves  backward,  the 
air  in  front  of  it  follows  and  produces  rarefaction  in  a 
stratum  whose  thickness  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  vibra- 
tion; this  causes  a  backward  movement  and  consequent 
rarefaction  in  the  next  stratum,  which  is  transmitted  to 
the  next,  and  so  on ;  the  rarefaction  thus  propagated  out- 
ward is  called  the  rarefied  pttlse.  Each  complete  vibration 
of  the  sonorous  body  generates  a  condensed  and  a  rarefied 
pulse,  and  these  taken  together  constitute  a  sound-wave. 
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If  the  vibrations  are  continuous,  a  series  of  sound-waves  are 
generated  travelling  outward  in  the  form  of  spherical  shells, 
as  shown  in  Figure  108. 

The  rate  at  which  the  sound-wave  travels  is  the  velocity  of9ound; 
the  distance  through  which  it  ti-avels  in  the  time  of  one  vibration  of 
the  sonorous  body  is  the  wave  length;  hence  the  "wave  length  is 
always  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound  divided  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  one  second.  The  form  of  the  sound-wave  is  transmitted 
through  the  ab,  but  the  individual  particles  of  air  simply  oscillate  to 
and  fro  in  the  direction  of  wave  propagation,  moving  forward  on  the 
passage  of  the  condensed  and  back^  ard  on  the  passage  of  the  rare- 
lied  pulse;  the  distance  through  which  each  particle  oscillates  is 
called  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  particle. 

Any  two  particles  situated  on  a  line  in  the  direction  of  propagation, 
and  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to  a  wave  length,  are  always 
moving  in  the  same  direction  and  with  equal  velocities ;  such  parti- 
cles are  said  to  be  in  the  same  plwse.  All  the  particles  of  auy  wave 
that  are  in  the  same  phase  are  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  which  is 
called  a  wave  front. 

Superposition  of  Sound-waves. 

148.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  sounds  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  air  simultaneously.  This  shows 
that  the  sound-waves  cross  each  other  without  modification. 
In  listening  to  a  concert  of  instruments,  a  practiced  ear  can 
detect  the  particular  sound  of  each  instrument. 

Sometimes  an  intense  sound  covers  up  or  drowns  a  more  feeble 
one ;  thus,  the  sound  of  a  drum  might  drown  that  of  the  human  voice. 
Sometimes  feeble  sounds,  which  are  too  faint  to  be  heard  separately, 
by  their  union  produce  a  sort  of  murmur.  Such  is  the  cause  of  the 
murmur  of  waves,  the  rustling  sound  of  a  breeze  playing  through 
the  leaves  of  a  forest,  and  the  indistinct  hum  of  a  distant  city. 

It  has  been  shown  that  two  sound-waves  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, neutralize  each  other,  producing  silence. 

What  is  the  velocity  of  wundf  The  wave  length  f  The  amplitude  of  vibration 
of  a  particle  ?  Its  direction  f  A  wave  front  t  (1 4  8 .)  Do  ponnd- waves  interfere 
with  each  t)tberV  progress?  How  shown?  Explain  the  mttripurqf  leaves,  Wava, 
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Somid  ii  not  proiMigated  in  a  Vaomim. 

149.  That  some  medium  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. 

In  a  glass  globe  with  a  stop-cock,  is  suspended  a  bell,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  109.  When  the  globe  is 
shaken,  the  sound  of  the  bell  is  distinctly 
heard.  If  the  air  be  exhausted  from  the 
globe,  no  sound  is  heard  when  the  globe 
is  shaken. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed 
otherwise  as  follows : 

A  bell  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  provided  with  a  striking 
apparatus  set  in  motion  by  clock-work.  ^*»  ^**^* 

Before  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  on  the  bell  are  distinctly  heard,  but  as  the 
air  is  exhausted  the  sound  becomes  Mnter  and  Winter,  till 
at  last  it  ceases  to  be  heard. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment,  the  bell  and 
clock-w^ork  should  be  placed  upon  a  cushion,  of  some  sub- 
stance which  does  not  readily  transmit  sound. 

In  ascending  high  mountains,  the  air  becomes  rarefied,  and  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  intensity  of  sounds  is  observed. 
SaussurE;  on  firing  a  pistol  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc,  reports 
that  it  produced  only  a  feeble  sound,  like  that  heard  on  breaking  a 
stick. 

ProiMigation  of  Sound  in  liquids  and  Solids. 

150.  Sound  is  transmitted,  not  only  by  gases,  but  also  by 
liquids  and  solids.     Divers  hear  sounds  from  the  shore  when 


(149.)  How  is  it  shown  that  sound  is  not  transmitted  in  a  racanni?  Another 
method  of  showing  the  same  thing.  EJTect  of  elevaMon  on  »otmd.  ( 1 50.)  How  is 
it  shown  that  liquids  and  solids  transmit  sonnds? 
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under  water,  and  sounds  made  under  water  are  heard  on 
shore.  A  slight  sound  made  at  one  end  of  a  long  stick  of 
timber  is  distinctly  heard  by  an  ear  at  the  other  end,  even 
when  it  might  be  inaudible  at  an  equal  distance  through  the 
air. 

The  earth  transmits  sounds,  and  by  placing  the  ear  in  con- 
tact with  it,  sounds  may  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance. 
This  method  of  hearing  approaching  footsteps  of  men  or 
animals,  is  well  understood  by  hunters.  In  the  construction 
of  subterranean  galleries  for  mining  purposes,  the  miner  is 
often  guided,  as  to  the  direction  he  should  take,  by  sounds 
transmitted  through  large  masses  of  earth  and  rock. 


Velocity  of  Sound  in  the  Air. 

151.  That  sound  occupies  an  appreciable  time  in  passing 
from  point  to  point  may  be  shown  by  many  familiar  ex- 
amples. If  we  notice  a  man  cutting  wood  at  a  distance,  we 
perceive  that  his  axe  falls  some  time  before  the  sound  of  the 
blow  reaches  the  ear.  If  a  gun  is  discharged,  we  see  the 
flash  before  we  hear  the  report.  In  like  manner  the  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  before  we  hear  the  thunder. 

In  1822,  a  number  of  scientific  men  undertook  a  series  of 
very  nice  experiments  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound. 
They  placed  a  cannon  on  the  hill  of  Montlery,  near  Paris, 
and  another  on  a  plain  near  Ville-Juif,  the  distance  between 
them  being  61,04  V  feet.  At  each  station  twelve  discharges 
were  made  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes;  the  discharges 
alternating  between  the  stations  at  intervals  of  five  minutes. 
Observers  placed  at  each  station  observed  the  intervals  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the 
report  of  the  cannon  at  the  other  station.    The  average 


How  is  It  shown  that  the  earth  transmits  sound?  IHnstrate.  (151.)  How  is  it 
shown  that  sound  requires  an  appreciable  time  to  pass  from  place  to  place? 
lllnstrato.    Explain  the  expcrimehts  made  near  Paris. 
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interval  was  54.6  seconds,  and  the  temperature  was  61°  F.; 
the  actual  velocity  was  found  to  be  1118  feet  per  second, 
which,  after  correcting  for  temperature,  gave  1090  teet  per 
second  for  the  temperature  32°  F.  The  velocity  increases 
about  1  foot  per  second  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

Velocity  of  Sound  in  Liquids  and  Solids. 

152,  Liquids  and  solids  transmit  sound  more  rapidly 
than  air.  Experiments  made  by  transmitting  sound  across 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,. in  Switzerland,  show  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  water  is  about  4700  feet  per  second,  which  is 
more  than  four  times  its  velocity  in  air. 

That  sound  travels  faster  in  iron  than  in  air,  may  be 
shown  by  placing  the  ear  at  one  extremity  of  a  long  iron 
bar  or  tube,  whilst  it  is  struck  on  the  other  end  with  a 
hammer.  Two  sounds  will  be  heard,  the  first  transmitted 
through  the  iron,  and  the  second  through  the  air. 

Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Sound. 

153.  Sound-waves  in  air  emanating  from  a  point  move 
in  concentric  spheres ;  if  they  meet  an  obstacle,  they  are 
turned  back,  forming  a  new  set  of  waves  whose  common 
centre  is  as  far  behind  the  obstacle  as  the  generating  point 
is  in  front  of  it.  This  phenomenon  is  called  reflection,  and 
the  two  sets  of  waves  are  called  incident  and  reflected  waves. 
A  ray  of  sound  is  a  line  along  which  sound  acts;  it  is  nor- 
mal, or  perpendicular  to  the  wave  fronts,  and  consequently 
its  direction  passes  through  their  centre.  A  line  drawn  to 
any  point  of  the  reflecting  surface  from  the  centre  of  inci- 
dent waves,  is  an  incident  ray ;  a  line  drawn;  through  the 
same  point  from  the  centre  of  reflected  waves,  is  a  reflected 
ray  ;  the  point  itself  is  the  point  of  incidence. 

What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  at  32*  P.  ?  At  what  rate  doee  it  increase  with  the 
temperatnre  t  (1  Sft»)  How  was  it  shown  that  sonnd  travels  foster  in  water  than 
in  air?  In  iron  than  air?  (153.)  What  is  reflection?  Incident  and  reflected 
waves  ?    Incident  and  reflected  rays  ? 
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Let  /,  /,  be  incident  waves  whose  centre  is  C;  IT,  IT,  reflected 
wares  whose  centre  is  C ;  and  JPiV,  a  normal  to  the  reflecting  sur- 
face, AB^  at  the  point  P. 
Then  is  CP  an  incident 
ray;  PB.  a  reflected  ray; 
and  P  is  the  point  of  inci- 
dence. The  angle,  CPN^  is 
called  ih/R  angle  of  inddencey 
and  NPR  is  called  the  angle 
of  reflection.  Tlie  incident 
and  reflected  rays  lie  in  a 
plane  normal  to  the  reflect- 
^*  ing  surface  at  the  point  of 

incidence,  and  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal 

Effraction  is  the  change  of  direction  experienced  by  a 
ray  when  it  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another. 

liCt  /,  /,  be  waves  whose  centre  is  C,  incident  on  the  sur&ce  AB^ 
which  separates  two  media,  and  let  TT,  TT,  be  modified  waves  in 

the  second  medium.  If 
sound  travel  at  different 
rates  in  the  two  media,  the 
modified  waves  in  the  sec- 
ond medium  will  have  their 
centre  at  some  point,  (7,  on 
the  perpendicular  to  AB 
B  through  C.  If  the  velocity 
in  the  second  medium  be 
less  than  in  the  first,  (7  will 
be  further  from  AB  than  C, 
otherwise  the  point  (7'  will 
be  between  Cand  AB.  Sup- 
pose the  former  case,  and  let  iV3''  be  a  normal  to  the  deviating  sur- 
face AB  at  P;  then  is  CP  an  incident  ray ;  PR  a  refracted  raj' ; 
CPN  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  N'PR  i\i\i  angle  of  refraction  ;  and  (7PC 
is  the  amount  of  refraction.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
are  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  deviating  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity,  called  the  refracHte  index. 


Pig.  llOa. 


What  relation  exists  between  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  f    Define  refhtction. 
What  is  Uic  incident  ray  ?    The  refracted  ray  f    Th«  relation  between  them  ? 
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Echoei. 

154.  An  echo  is  a  sound  repeated  by  reflection.  In  order 
that  the  echo  of  any  sound  may  be  clearly  heard^  the  reflect- 
ing surface  ought  to  be  so  far  distant  from  the  listener  as 
to  require  at  least  the  fifth  of  a  second  for  sound  to  travel 
to  it  and  return. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  or  to  hear  distinctly  more  than  five 
syllables  in  a  second.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  1090  feet  per 
second,  it  follows  that  sound  travels  218  feet  in  one  fifth  of  a  second. 
If,  then,  an  obstacle  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  109  feet,  sound  will 
go  to  it  and  return  in  one  fifth  of  a  second.  At  the  distance  of  109 
feet,  the  la.st  syllable  only  of  the  echo  will  reach  the  ear  after  the 
sentence  is  pronounced.  Such  an  echo  is  called  numosylkMe,  If 
the  echo  takes  place  from  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  of  218  feet,  we 
hear  two  syllables ;  that  is,  the  echo  is  dissyllabic.  At  distances  of 
327  feet,  the  echo  is  trisyllabic,  and  so  on. 

Sound  may  be  reflected  from  several  objects  situated  in 
diflTerent  directions  and  at  different  distances.  Such  echoes 
are  called  multiple  echoes.  It  is  said  that  at  a  place  three 
leagues  from  Verdun,  a  multiple  echo  formed  by  parallel 
walls  fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart,  repeats  a  sound  twelve  times. 
At  the  chateau  of  Simonnetta,  in  Italy,  there  is  an  echo 
which  repeats  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  forty  to  fifty 
times. 

Echoes  modify  the  tones  of  sound.  Some  repeat  sounds 
with  a  roughened,  others  with  a  softened  tone ;  some  with 
a  sneering,  others  with  a  plaintive  accent. 

Resonance. 

155*  When  sounds  are  reflected  from  obstacles  at  a  less 
distance  than  109  feet,  the  reflected  sound  is  superposed 

What  Ib  an  echo  ?  Its  cause  f  Exj^ain  Uu  rnonosi/llaMc,  dissyllablCy  and  trisyl- 
labic echoes.  What  arc  multiple  echoes  ?  Examples.  What  effect  have  echoes  on 
the  tone  of  a  sound  ?    (1 5  5»)  What  is  a  Resonance  ? 
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upon  the  direct  one,  giving  rise  to  a  strengthened  sound, 
which  is  called  a  Hesonance. 

It  is  the  resonance  from  the  walls  of  a  room  that  makes  it  easier 
to  speak  in  a  closed  apartment  than  in  the  open  air.  The  resonance 
IS  more  clearly  perceived  when  the  walls  are  elastic.  In  rooms 
where  there  are  carpets,  curtains,  stuffed  furniture,  and  the  like,  the 
sound-waves  are  broken  up,  and  the  resonance  is  diminished  ;  but  in 
houses  where  there  is  no  furniture,  the  resonance  is  strengthened. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  sound  of  voices,  footsteps,  and  the  like,  is  so 
strongly  marked  in  deserted  and  unfurnished  buildings. 

Intenrily  of  Sound. 

156.  The  intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  the  ear.  It  varies  very  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  aerial  particles.  Some 
of  the  causes  that  modify  the  intensity  of  sound  are  noticed 
in  the  following  article. 

Causes  that  modify  the  Character  of  Sound. 

157.  The  following  are  some  of  the  causes  that  modify 
the  intensity  and  rate  of  propagation  of  sound  ; 

1.  It  is  shown  by  theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment, 
that  the  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  sonorous  body  increases. 

This  is  expressed  by  saying  that,  the  intensity  of  sound 
varies  inversely  as  the,  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
sonorous  body. 

2.  The  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  with  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration  of  the  aerial  particles. 

When  a  cord  vibrates,  the  sound  is  observed  to  diminish  as  the 
vibrations  become  smaller,  and  when  the  vibrations  cease,  the  sound 


lUustraU  by  eooamplea,    ( 166.)  What  is  Intensltf  t    On  what  depend  ?    (15  7.) 
What  are  the  laws  of  intensity  ?    1.  Effect  of  distance  ?    2.  Amplitnde  of  yihration? 
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is  no  longer  heard.  The  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  sonorous 
body  determines  the  lengthy  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  aerial 
particles. 

3.  The  density  of  the  air  modifies  sound.  When  the 
air  is  rarefied,  the  intensity  is  diminished.  This  fact  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiment  of  a  bell  in  an  exhausted 
receiver. 

The  presence  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air  also  modifies  sound,  that 
substance  being  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  When  the  air  is  cooled, 
it  becomes  more  dense,  hence,  sounds  are  louder  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather. 

4.  The  wind  modifies  sound.  The  velocity  of  sound  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  wind  conspires  with  or  opposes 
the  propagation. 

The  effect  of  the  wind  is  to  move  the  whole  mass  of  air,  carrying 
along  the  sound-waves  unaltered. 

■ 

6.  Sound  is  increased  in  intensity  when  the  sonorous  body 
is  in  contact  with,  or  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  another 
body  capable  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  it. 

Hence,  the  sound  of  a  vibrating  cord  is  reinforced  or  strengthened 
by  stretching  it  over  a  thin  box  filled  with  air,  as  in  the  violin.  In 
this  case  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  violin  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  cord.  The  ancients  placed  in  their  theatres  vessels  of  brass,  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

Intensity  of  Sounda  in  Tubes. 

15§.  When  a  sound  is  transmitted  through  a  tube,  the 
sound-waves  can  not  diverge  laterally,  and  consequently  the 


IZZtMfrote.  8.  Density  of  the  air?  JUiistraU.  4.  How  does  wind  modify  sonndt 
5.  Effect  of  a  neighboring  sonorous  body  ?  lUu^traU.  (  158.)  Wbat  effect  has  a 
tube  on  soond? 
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sound  is  transmitted  to  a  great  distance  without  much  loss 
of  intensity. 


M.  BioT  waa  able  l«  carry  on  a  eonvertation  in  a  low  tone  through 
a  tube  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  He  nBya  tbat  the  sound  was 
tranemitted  lo  well,  thnt  there  was  but  one  way  to  avoid  being 
heard,  and  that  waa  not  to  Bpeak  at  all. 


FtK.111. 

This  property  of  tubes  is  utilized  in  hotels  and  dwelling-housep. 
for  transmitting  meraagea  from  one  story  to  another.  The  tubes 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  called  speaking  tubes.  The  method 
of  employing  the  speaking  tube,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  111. 


Hie  SpMddiig  Tnimpet 

139.    The  Spbaktog  Trusifet,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  conical  tube  employed  to  transmit  the  voice  to  a  great 

BioT'i  ajuHnMBt    PraeUwl ojipUeaMimt,    (Ifie.)  WlntlnSpuklng  Truai' 
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distADoe.    It  is  used  hj  firemen  and  by  mariners,  as  shovn 
inHg.  112. 


By  meaDB  of  the  spcating  trumpet,  the  voice  of  the  captain  can 
be  heard  above  the  uoise  of  llie  winds  and  waveB  in  a  tempcsl. 
AccorJing  to  Father  Kircher,  Alexander  the  Gkeat  employed  a 
rpeahing  trumpet  in  commanding  his  armies. 

The  effect  of  the  speaking  trumpet  has  been  explained  by  Bueces- 
Bive  reflections  of  sound-vcaveu  from  the  rcnoroas  material  of  which 
the  instrument  \b  composed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  voice  istrans- 
inltt«d  only  in  the  direction  of  the  tube. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  sound  is  transmitted  in  alt  directions,  which 
would  indicate  lljat  its  etfect  should  be  attributed  to  a  reinforcement 
of  ihe  voice  By  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the 
trumpet,  according  to  the  principle  that  Bound  is  reinforeed  by  an 
auxiliary  vibrating  body. 

/^■v  <4  t^t  tfftct  o^tAs  tpaatlnff  ii^vmpel  taplain*d  t 
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Tbe  Ear  TruoqMt. 


160<    The  Ear  Truupet  is  a  trumpet  employeil  by 
persons  whose  heaiiug  U  detective,  as  sho^m  in  Fig.  118. 


It  ia  simply  the  speaking  trumpet  reversed.  It  serves  to 
collect  and  concentrate  the  sound-waves,  which  are  thus 
enabled  to  produce  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  The  shape  of  the  ear  in  man  and  in  animals  is 
such  as  to  perform  the  function  of  the  trumpet. 


Diffsraiio*  between  •  Miudoftl  Sound  and  «  Noise. 

141.  A  Musical  Sound  results  from  &  succession  of 
vibrations  of  equal  duration.  Such  vibrationa  are  called 
itoehronal 
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NoiSB  results  from  a  single  impulse,  or  from  a  succession 
of  vibrations  of  imequal  duration.  Thus,  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  the  rattling  of  thunder,  or 
the  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  destitute  of  musical 
value,  and  are  simply  noises. 

Pitch  of  Sounds.— Mniio. 

162.  The  PrrcH  of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  vibrations.  Those  sounds  which  result  from 
very  rapid  vibrations,  are  called  acute^  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  very  slow  vibrations,  are  called  grave. 

The  terms  acute  and  grave  are  relative  \  thus,  a  given  sound  may 
be  acute  with  respect  ta  a  second,  whilst  it  is  grave  with  respect  to 
a  third)  thus,  a  sound  which  corresponds  to  160  vibrations,  is  acute 
with  respect  to  one  corresponding  to  80  vibrations,  and  grave  with 
respect  to  one  corresponding  to  320  vibrations  per  second.  A  well 
arranged  and  happy  combination  of  grave  and  acute  sounds  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  harmony,  constitutes  mvaic, 

limits  of  perceptible  Sounds. 

163.  M.  Sayabt  investigated  the  subject  of  sound  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  vibrations,  corresponding  to  the 
most  grave  and  acute  sounds  perceptible  by  the  human 
ear,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  concluded  that  the 
gravest  perceptible  sound  was  produced  by  16  vibrations 
per  second,  and  the  most  acute  by  48,000  vibrations  per 
second.  Allowing  1090  feet  as  the  velocity  of  sound,  we 
find  for  the  length  of  the  waves,  corresponding  to  the 
gravest  sounds,  68  feet,  and  for  the  length  corresponding 
to  the  most  acute  sounds,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 


What  is  a  Noise  ?  1 62.  What  does  Pitch  depend  upon  t  What  is  an  acnte  sonnd  f 
A  grave  one?  lUtuiraU  hy  eeoamples.  What  is  m/wdot  (163.)  Who  investi- 
gated the  limits  of  audible  sounds?    Oive  the  results  of  his  investigation. 

ft 
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The  limits  of  sounds  employed  in  music  are  much  narrower, 
especially  in  singing.  Savart  gives  for  the  gravest  sounds  of  the 
male  voice,  190  vibrations  per  second,  and  for  the  female  voice,  572.. 
For  the  most  acute  sounds  of  the  male  voice  he  gives  678  vibrations 
per  second,  and  for  the  female  voice,  1606. 

Two  sounds,  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of  vibrations  p^ 
second,  are  in  unison. 


Musical  Scale. — Gamut. 

164.  The  ear  not  only  distinguishes  between  given 
sounds — ^which  is  most  grave,  and  which  is  most  acute — ^but 
it  also  appreciates  the  relations  between  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions corresponding  to  each.  We  can  not  recognize  whether 
for  one  sound  the  number  of  vibrations  is  precisely  two, 
three,  or  four  times  as  great  as  for  another,  but  when  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  two  successive  or 
simultaneous  sounds  have  to  each  other  a  simple  ratio,  these 
sounds  excite  an  agreeable  impression,  which  varies  with 
the  relation  between  the  two  sounds. 

From  this  principle  there  results  a  series  of  sounds  char- 
acterized by  relations  which  have  their  origin  in  the  nature 
of  our  mental  organization,  and  which  constitute  what  ia 
called  a  Musical  Scale. 

In  this  scale  sounds  recur  in  the  same  order  in  groups  of  seven. 
Each  group  constitutes  what  is  called  a  gamut  of  seven  notes.  The 
notes  are  named,  do^  re^  mi^fa^  sol^  la,  «t,  but  they  are  usually  denoted 
by  the  letters,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.  The  relation  between  these  notes 
is  given  in  the  table  below,  n  denoting  the  number  of  vibrations 
corresponding  to  the  note  C : 


c. 

D. 

E, 

F, 

G, 

A, 

B, 

C; 

n, 

9 

8"' 

6 

4 

8 

6 

3"' 

15 

2», 

Wfuit  are  the  limits  in  singing  t    When  are  sounds  in  unison  f    (1 64  •)  What  is 
a  Musical  Scale  ?    Whojt  \9  a  gamnt  Z    Hqw  are  the  notes  named  ? 
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The  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  any  note  may  be  meas- 
nred  by  an  instrument  called  a  siren. 

Intervals. — Accords. 

165.  An  interval  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vibrations 
corresponding  to  any  note  to  the  number  corresponding  to 
some  higher  note. 

The  intervals  between  consecutive  notes,  called  seconds,  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 

CtoD,    DtoE,    EtoF,    F  to  G,    G  to  A,    A  to  B,    BtoC; 
9  10  16  9  10  9  16 

8'  9'  15'  8*  9'  8'  15' 

If  the  interval  comprise  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  seven  notes,  it  is  called, 
a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.,  an  eighth,  or  an  octave;  thus,  the  interval 
between  C  and  E  is  a  third,  and  is  equal  to  J ;  the  interval  from  C  to 
F  is  a  fourth,  and  is  equal  to  J ;  the  interval  from  any  note  to  the 
next  note  of  the  same  name  is  an  octave,  and  is  always  equal  to  2. 

The  coexistence  of  several  sounds  is  called  an  accord. 
"When  the  ear  can  distinguish,  without  fatigue,  the  relation 
between  two  sounds,  which  is  the  case  when  this  relation  is 
simple,  the  coexistence  of  these  sounds  is  called  a  conso- 
nance ;  when  the  ear  is  painfully  affected  by  the  coexist- 
ence, it  is  called  a  dissonance. 

The  most  simple  accord  is  the  unison,  in  which  the  number  of 
vibrations  are  equal ;  then  comes  the  octave,  in  which  the  number  of 
vibrations,  corresponding  to  one  sound,  is  double  that  corresponding 
to  the  other ;  then  the  fifth,  in  which  the  numbers  are  as  3  to  2 ; 
then  the  fourth,  in  which  the  numbers  are  as  4  to  3 ;  and  finally 
the  thirdj  in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  5  to  4. 

When  the  numbers  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  three  simultane- 
ous sounds,  are  as  4,  5,  and  6,  the  combination  is  called  a  perfect 
accord.    For  example,  the  notes  c,    e,    g,  form  a  perfect  accord,  as 


(165.)  What  is  an  Interval?  What  ia  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  %iaeXh,  Btaeidh, 
octa'oet  What  is  an  Accord  ?  A  Consonance?  A  Dftsonance?  Wfiat  is  the  aim- 
pUtit  i.ecordt  Th6  next  Hmpleetf  HetaU  ihree  in  order?  What  is  a  perfect 
accord  t    Example. 
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do  the  notes    o,    b,    d,     These  oooords  produce  upon  the  ear  the 
most  agreeable  BensatioD. 

nio  Tnnlng  Fork. 

166.  A  TmuNG  Fobs  is  an  instrument  used  in  tuning 
mudcal  iuBtrumente  of  fixed  sounda,  like  the  pUno, 

It  consists  of  a  plate  of  steel,  bent  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  U,  mounted  upon  a  wooden  box,  aa  shown  in  Kg,  1 1 4. 
The  wooden  box  is  open  at  one  extremity,  and  serves  to 


reinforce  the  sound,  which  would  otherwise  be  feeble.  The 
fork  is  made  to  sound  by  drawing  across  one  of  its  br»]ches 
n  violin  bow,  or  by  str^ing  the  branches  apart  by  a  wedge 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  it,  or 
finally,  by  striking  one  of  the  branches  with  a  solid  body. 
The  tuning  fork  is  usually  constructed  so  as  to  sound  the  A, 
which  corresponds  to  856  vibrations  per  second. 

(166.)  Wb*t  IsnTnDlaE  Fnrkf    DHciibe  it.    Haw  t>lt  mule  tneonndT 
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Traiunrene  Vibratioiis  of  Oorda. 

167.  We  have  already  seen  (Art.  146),  that  when  a 
stretched  cord  is  drawn  from  its  position  of  equilibrium 
and  abandoned,  it  returns  to  its  position  of  rest  by  a  sue- 
cession-of  continually  decreasing  vibrations. 

Cords  used  in  musical  instruments  are  generally  made  of 
catgut,  or  of  twisted  wires.  They  are  made  to  vibrate  by 
drawing  a  bow  across  them,  as  in  the  violin ;  by  drawing 
them  aside,  as  in  the  harp;  or  by  percussion  with  little 
hammers,  as  in  the  piano.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  vibra- 
tions are  transmrscU^  that  is,  the  movements  take  place 
perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  cord. 

Iiaws  of  T^ruisveraal  VlfaraUons  of  Oords. 

16§.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord  in 
any  given  time,  as  in  one  second,  for  example,  depends  upon 
its  length,  its  thicknfess,  its  tension,  and  its  density.  The 
following  are  the  laws  that  govern  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  fixed  time : 

1.  TJie  tension  being  constant  the  number  of  vibrations 
varies  inversely  as  its  length. 

If  a  given  cord  makes  18  vibrations  per  recond,  it  will  make  36  if 
its  length  be  reduced  to  one  half,  54  if  its  length  be  reduced  to  one 
third,  and  so  on.  This  property  is  utilized  in  the  violin.  By  apply- 
ing the  finger,  we  virtually  reduce  the  length  of  the  vibrating  portion 
at  pleasure. 

2.  The  tension  and  length  being  th^  same^  the  7iumber  of 
vibrations  varies  inversely  as  its  diameter. 

Small  cords  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  large  ones,  and  con- 
sequently render  more   acute  sounds.     A  cord  of  any  given  size 


(  1 67.)  Of  what  are  musical  cords  made  ?  How  set  in  vibration  in  different  instru- 
ments ?  (  1 68.)  Upon  what  does  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  cord  depend  ?  What 
is  the  first  law  ?    Illustrate.    The  second  law  ?    lUwtrats. 
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makes  twice  as  mnny  vibratiaiis  as  one  of  double  tlie  eize.     Other 
thinga  being  eijual,  the  notes  rendered  differ  by  an  octave. 

3.  The  length  and  size  being  the  same,  Che  number  of 
vibrations  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension. 

If  a  cord  renders  a  given  note,  it  will,  if  its  tension  be  quadrupled, 
render  a  note  an  octavo  higher,  and  so  on.  This  property  is  "utilized 
ill  stringed  instruiHents  by  means  of  an  apparatus  for  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  tension  at  pleasure. 

4,  Other  things  being  equal,  the  number  of  vibrations 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

Dense  cords  render  graver  notes  than  those  of  lees  density.  Small, 
light,  and  short  cords,  strongly  stretched,  yield  acute  notes.  Large, 
deose,  and  long  cords,  not  strongly  stretched,  yield  grave  notes. 

Terifioatlon  of  the  I«w«  of  Vibration. 

169.  The  laws  eouDciated  in  the  preceding  article  maj 
be  verified  by  meaoB  of  an  mstrumeDt  called  a  Sonometer, 
shown  in  Fig.  IIS, 


The  sonometer  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pttiia<;- 
OKAS,  about  eOOyeara  before  onr  era.     In  its  present  form, 

nuutratt.    ( 1 69.)  Hov  nuy  the 
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it  consists  of  a  wooden  box  about  four  feet  in  length,  upon 
which  are  mounted  two  fixed  bridges,  A  and  -B,  and  a 
movable  one,  D.  On  these  bridges,  two  cords,  CD  and 
A^y  fastened  firmly  at  one  end  and  passing  over  pulleys  at 
the  other  end,  are  stretched  by  means  of  weights,  P. 

Let  the  cords  be  exactly  alike  and  stretched  by  equal 
weights.  If  the  bridge  2>,  be  moved  so  as  to  render  CD 
equal  to  one  half  of  AD,  the  notes  of  the  two  cords  will 
differ  by  an  octave ;  that  is,  CD  will  vibrate  twice  as  fast 
as  AD.  If  CD  be  made  equal  to  one  third  of  ADy  by 
moving  the  bridge  2>,  the  former  will  vibrate  three  times 
as  &st  as  the  latter,  and  so  on.     This  verifies  the  Jir8t  law. 

To  verify  the  second  law,  we  remove  the  bridge  2>,  and 
use  -two  cords,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  notes  yielded  will  differ  by  an 
octave.  If  one  cord  be  taken  three  times  as  large  as  the 
other,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  vibrate  three  times  as 
fest'  as  the  former. 

To  verify  the  third  law,  let  the  two  cords  be  alike,  and 
stretch  one  by  a  weight  four  times  as  great  as  that  employed 
to  stretch  the  other.  The  notes  will  differ  by  an  octave. 
If  the  stretching  force  in  one,  is  nine  times  that  in  the  other 
case,  the  former  will  vibrate  three  times  as  fast  as  the  latter, 
and  so  on. 

To  verify  the  fourth  law,  we  make  use  of  cords  equal  in 
length,  size,  and  equally  stretched,  but  of  different  densities. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  law  is  verified  in  each  case 

Stringed  Instmmeiits. 

ITO.  All  stringed  instruments  of  music  are  constructed 
m  accordance  with  the  preceding  laws.  They  are  divided 
into  instruments  with  fio^d  sounds,  and  instnmients  with 
variable  sounds, 

Beacribe  it     How  is  the  first  law  verified?     The  second f     The  third*    The 
fourth?    ( 170')  How  are  stringed  Instraments  classed? 
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To  the  former  class  belong  the  piano,  the  harp,  &c.  They 
have  a  cord  for  each  note,  or  else  an  arrangement  is  made 
so  that  by  placing  the  finger  at  certain  points,  as  in  the 
guitar,  the  same  cord  may  be  made  to  render  several  notes 
in  succession. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  &c. 
They  are  provided  with  cords  of  catgut,  or  sometimes  of 
metal,  put  in  vibration  by  a  bow.  Various  arrangements 
are  made  for  regulating  the  notes,  such  as  increasing  the 
tension,  placing  the  finger  upon  the  cords,  and  the  like. 
These  instruments  are  difficult  to  play  upon,  and  require 
great  nicety  of  ear,  but  in  the  hands  of  skillful  players  they 
possess  great  power.  They  are  the  soul  of  the  orchestra, 
and  it  is  for  them  that  the  finest  pieces  of  music  have  been 
composed. 

Sound  from   Pipes. 

ITl.  When  the  air  in  SLpipe,  or  hollow  tube,  is  put  into 
vibration,  it  yields  a  sound.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  air  which 
is  the  sonorous  body,  the  nature  of  the  sound  depending 
upon  the  form  of  the  pipe  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
vibrations  of  its  contained  air  are  produced. 

To  produce  a  sound  from  a  pipe,  the  contained  air  must 
be  thrown  into  a  succession  of  rapid  condensations  and 
rarefactions,  which  i^  effected  by  introducing  a  current  'of 
air  through  a  suitable  mouth-piece.  Two  principal  forms  are 
given  to  the  mouth-piece,  in  one  of  which  the  parts  remain 
fixed,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  movable  tongue,  called 
a  reed. 

Pipes  witii  fixed  Moutii-pieces. 

1T9.  Pipes  with  fixed  mouth-pieces  are  of  wood  or 
metal,  rectangular  or  cylindrical,  and  always  of  considerable 

Examples  of  each  class.  Which  are  most  difficult  to  play  upon  ?  (171.)  What  is 
the  sonorous  body  in  the  case  of  a  pipe  ?  How  thrown  into  vibration  I  What  is  a 
mouth-piece?  How  many  forms?  ( 172.)  What  are  the  characteristios  of  pipes 
with  fixed  mouth-pieces? 
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length  compared  with  their  cross  aection.  To  this  class 
belong  the  flute,  the  organ  pipe,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the 
forms  g^ren  to  pipes  of  this  class  sae  shown  in  Figs.  116, 
117, 118,  119,  and  120. 

Fig.   116  repreeents   a  rcctangalar  pipe  of  wood,  and  Fig.  117 
jrliows  the  form  of  ite  longitudinal  section.     P  represeiiU  the  tube 


1 
Fig.  lit  Fig.  111.  Ftg.  118.    Fig.  11».  Fig,  ISO. 

through  wliicli  air  u  forced  into  it.  The  air  passes  through  a  narrow 
opening,  i,  called  the  vent.  Opposite  the  vent  is  an  opening  in  the 
aide  of  the  pipe,  called  the  moutk.  The  upper  border,  a,  of  the 
mouth,  is  bevelled,  and  is  called  the  upper  lip,  the  lower  border  is  nol 
bevelled,  and  is  called  the  lower  lip. 

DacHln  tht  monlA-iiffc;     Tlit  wnt.     TAi  meuth.    TJuUpi. 
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The  current  of  air  forced  through  the  vent  strikes  against  the 
upper  lip;  is  compressed,  and  by  its  elasticity,  reacts  upon  the  enter- 
ing  current,  and  for  an  instant  arrests  it.  This  stoppage  is  only  for 
an  instant,  for  the  compressed  air  finds  an  outlet  through  the  mouth, 
again  permitting  the  flow.  .  No  sooner  has  the  flow  commenced  than 
it  is  a,  second  time  arrested  as  before,  again  to  be  resumed,  and 
so  on. 

This  continued  arrest  and  release  of  the  current  gives  rise  to  a 
succession  of  vibrations,  which  are  propagated  through  the  tube, 
causing  alternate  and  rapid  condensations  and  rarefac^ons,  which 
result  in  a  continuous  sound.  The  vibrations  are  the  more  rapid  as 
the  current  introduced  is  stronger,  and  as  the  upper  lip  approaches 
nearer  the  vent 

Fig.  118  represents  a  second  form  of  organ  pipe,  which  is  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  1 19.  This  is  but  a  modification  of  the  pipe  already 
explained.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding 
figures. 

Fig.  120  represents  the  form  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the  flageolet, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pipes 
already  explained. 

In  the  flute,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
arrest  and  flow  of  the  current  are  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
lips  of  the  player. 

Reed  Pipes. 

178,  In  Reed  Pipes  the  mouth-piece  is  provided  with 
a  vibrating  tongue,  called  a  Heed^  by  means  of  which  the 
air  is  put  in  vibration.  To  this  class  belong  the  clarionet, 
the  hautboy,  and  the  like.  The  reed  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  beat  against  the  sides  of  the  opening,  or  it  may  play 
freely  through  the  opening  in  the  tube. 

Figs.  121  and  122  show  the  arrangement  of  a  reed  of  the  first  kind, 
A  piece  of  metal,  a.  shaped  like  a  spoon,  is  fitted  with  an  elastic 
tongue.   /,  which  can  completely  close  the  opening.      A  piece  of 

M   — ■■        ■■■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■■,  I         —    ^■,.         ■,■,■,.,  ■■■■■■  ■  .■■■*l^l»  ■■■I  ■■  ■■  ■■■■■  ilMB^H.%Hl   rfil»«M«   II         ■     ^ 

Explain  the  action  in  detail,  ffow  is  the  moutfi'pisca  in  the  Jlutet  ( 1T3.> 
What  is  a  reed  ?  What  are  some  of  the  reed  instrnments  f  Meptaih  the  arrange* 
tnent  of  a  ?'eed  o/the/irsi  kind. 
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metal,  r,  which  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  a  rod,  b,  aeires 
to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  us  to  diminish  or  increase  the  rapidity  of  vibration  at 
pkuure. 

The  mouth-piece,  as  described,  comiecta  with  the  tube  T,  and  is 
set  in  a  rectangular  box,  KN,  which  is  in  communication  with  a 
bellows,  from  which  the  wind  is  supplied.  For  the  purpose  of  cla^s 
demonstration,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  KN,  has  glass  windows 
on  three  sides  to  show  the  motion  of  the  reed. 


Fig.  ISl.  Fig.  lis.  Fig.  12a. 

When  n  current  of  air  is  forced  into  ihe  lobe  KN.  the  reed  is  set 
in  rapid  vibration,  causing  a  sticcession  of  rarefactions  and  cooden- 
eationa  in  the  air  of  the  pipe  T,  and  causing  it  to  emit  a  sound.  The 
air  entering  the  tube  KN,  first  closes  the  opening  by  pressing  the 

Bnplain  lit  nellnn. 
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reed  against  it;  the  reed  then  recoils  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  per- 
mitting a  portion  of  condensed  air  to  enter  the  pipe,  when  tlic  reed 
is  Kgun  presBed  ttgainat  the  opening,  and  so  on  as  long  as  tlie  oor- 
rent  of  air  is  kept  np.  It  is  evident,  that  the  rapidity  of  vibratioD 
will  be  increased  by  increa£ing  the  tension  of  the  air  from  the 
bellows,  and  also  by  shortening  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed. 

Fig.  123  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  free  reed.  The  vibrating 
plate,  I,  is  placed  so  as  to  pnEs  backwards  through  an  opening  iu  the 
side  of  the  tube  ca,  alternately  closing  and  opening  a  communication 
between  the  tube  and  the  air  from  the  bellows.  The  regulator,  r,  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figs.  121  and  122,  as  are  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  arrangement.  The  explanation  of  the  action 
of  this  species  of  reed  Is  entirely  similar  to  that  already  described. 


!.( ffthe  Ff/t  Btid. 
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The  Bellowi. 

1T4.  Fig.  124  represents  one  form  of  the  BeUowa^  used 
in  causing  pipes  to  sound.  It  is  worked  by  a  lever.  The 
air  enters  a  valve,  S^  through  which  it  passes  to  a  leathern 
reservoii*,  R,  The  top  of  the*  reservoir  is  weighted  so  as  to 
force  the  air  into  a  box,  from  which  it  is  admitted  to  the 
pipes  by  means  of  valves,  which  are  opened  and  shut  at  the 
^vill  of  the  player. 

Wind  Iiuitniiiients. 

1T5.  Wind  Instruments  of  music  consist  of  pipes, 
either  straight  or  curved,  which  are  made  to  sound  by  a 
current  of  air  properly  directed. 

In  some,  the  current  of  air  is  directed  by  the  mouth  upon 
on  opening  made  in  the  side,  as  in  the 
flute.  In  others,  the  current  of  air  is  made 
to  enter  through  a  mouth-piece,  as  in 
the  flageolet.  In  others,  a  reed  is  used, 
as  in  the  clarionet.  In  the  organ,  there  is 
a  collection  of  tubes,  similar  to  those  shown  • 
in  Figs.  116  and  118.  In  some  instru- 
ments, as  the  trumpet  and  the  horn,  a 
conical  mouth-piece  is  used,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  125,  within  which  the  lips 
of  the  musician  vibrate  in  place  of  the 
reed.  The  rapidity  of  vibration  can  be 
regulated  at  will. 


Fig.  126. 


( 174.)  Describe  the  Bellows  used  wltl^  wind  instrnments.  (175)  What  are  Wind 
iDstruments?   Explain  th^  different  varieties. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEAT. 

I.  —  Oeneral    properties    of    heat 

Definition  of  Heat. 

176.  Heat  is  the  j)hysical  agent  that  produces  the  sen- 
sation we  call  warmth ;  the  term  heat  is  also  applied  to  the 
sensation  itself.  Cold  is  a  negative  term  used  to  express 
the  absence  of  heat.  * 

Theories  of  Heat. 

177,  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  tte 
phenomena  of  beat :  the  emission  theory  and  the  undula- 
tory  theory. 

According  to  the  emission  theory,  heat  is  a  fluid,  destitute  of 
weight  and  capable  of  passing  from  one  body  to  another  witJi  great 
velocity.  Its  particles  repel  each  other,  but  are  attracted  by  the  {iar- 
ticles  of  all  other  bodies.  A  body  becgmes  heated  by  receiviiig  more 
of  this  fluid  than  it  gives  out ;  it  becomes  cooled  by  giving  out  more 
than  it  receives. 

According  to  the  undulatoiy  theory,  the  heat  of  a  body  is  caused 
by  a  rapid  vibration  of  its  molecules;  this  motion  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  body  to  another  through  an  elastic  mediuni  called 
ether^  in  the  same  way  that  sound  is  transmitted  through  the  air. 
According  to  this  view  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  those  bodies 
are  hottest  whose  molecules  vibrate  with  greatest  velocity,  and 
through  the  greatest  amplitudes. 

■'  ■■    '■    '■■'  '   '- — " ' — ■  ■  I       

(1T6.)  What  is  heat?  Cold?  (17T.)  What  two  theories  of  heat  have  beea 
advanced  ?    Explain  the  emii^ftion  theory.    The  imdnlatory  theory.  « 
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The  undulatory  theory  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  physicists ; 

.  it  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  phenomena  and  at  the  same 

time  serves  to  show  the  intimate  relation  between  heat  and  light. 

In  what  follows  the  phenomena^  will  be  explained,  as  far  as  possible, 

independently  of  both  theories. 

Oeneral  SfiFeots  of  Heat. 

l'y§.  Heat,  accumulating  in  bodies,  penetrates  into  their 
substance,  and  acting  upon  their  ultimate  molecules,  gives 
rise  to  repellent  forces  which  counteract  those  of  cohesion. 
Hence,  the  most  noticeable  phenomenon  of  heat  is,  that  it 
causes  bodies  to  expand.  If  applied  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  particles  of  solids  are  so  far  repelled,  as  to  move  freely 
amongst  each  other,  becoming  liquid ;  or  if  still  greater 
quantities  of  heat  are  applied,  the  body  passes  into  a  state 
of  vapor.  When  heat  is  abstracted  from  a  vapor,  it  returns 
to  a  liquid  state,  and  if  still  more  heat  be  abstracted,  it 
becomes  solid,  and  if  the  process  be  continued,  the  solid 
goes  on  contracting  under  the  influence  of  the  molecular 
forces. 

Hence  we  say,  that  heat  dilates  bodies,  and  cold  contracts 
them.  Heat  also  converts  solids  into  liquids,  liquids  into 
vapors,  and  acting  upon  gases  and  vapors,  causes  them  to 
expand. 

Xbcpansion  of  Bodies  by  Beat. 

1T9.  All  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  but  in  very 
different  degrees.  The  most  dilatable  bodies  are  gases, 
then  vapors,  then  liquids,  and  finally  solids.  In  fluids  we 
regard  only  increase  of  s^olume,  but  in  solids  we  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  expansion,  linear  expansion^  that  is,  expansion 
in  length,  and  expansion  of  volume 

( 178.)  Describe  the  general  effects  of  heat  on  solids.  On  liquid!*.  What  effect 
has  cold  on  vapors?  On  liquids?  (  179.)  What  hollos  are  most  dilatable?  Thd 
leAst  dilatable  ?    What  is  linear  expansion  ?    Expansion  of  Voldiue  f 
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Fig.  136  represents  [he  method  of  showing  and  meaBDiing  the 
linear  expansion  of  the  metals.  A  rod  of  metal,  A,  puses  through, 
two  metallic  supports,  being  made  fast  at  one  extremity  by  a  clomp- 
screw,  £.  and  being  free  to  expand  at  the  other  extremity.  The 
free  end  abuis  against  the  short  end,  C,  of  b.  lever,  tbe  long  end,  D, 
of  which  plnys  in  front  of  a,  graduated  are. 


When  Che  rod   is  heated,  by  placing  fire  beneath  it,  as  shown  in 
Ihe  figure,  the   rod  A  expands,  and   the  expansion  Js  shown  by  the 


irtBjiaiiifofi  o/nufal*  aft 
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motion  of  the  index,  D,  When  tlie  rod,  A.  is  or  Bteel,  copper,  silver, 
&c.,  the  amonnt  of  eipatuion  varies,  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
amounts  of  displacement  of  the  index.  Bra^s,  for  example,  expands 
more,  for  the  same  amount  of  heat,  than  iron  or  steel. 

Fig.  127  shows  the  method  of  demonstrating  that  bodies  undergo 
an  expansion  in  voluoie  when  heated.  A  ring,  A^  is  constructed  so 
that  a  ball,  B.  passes  freely  through  it  when  cold.  If  the  ball  be 
heated  in  a  t'urnioe,  it  will  no  longer  pass  through  the  ring,  but  if 
allowed  to  cool,  it  again  falls  through  the  ring.  The  method  of 
making  the  experiment  is  fully  shown  in  the  figure. 

Liquids  and  gases  being  more  expansible  than  solids,  their  expan- 
sion is  more  easily  shown  by  ex- 
periment. Par  liquids,  we  take  a 
hollow  glass  sphere,  terminating  in 
a  narrow  tobe,  open  at  the  lop,  and 
fill  the  globe  and  a  portion  of  the 
stem  with  some  fluid,  like  mercury, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  128.  If  heat  be 
applied  Co  the  globe,  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  the  stem  from  a  towards  b, 
indicating  an  increase  of  volume ; 
and  if  sufficient  heat  be  applied,  Ibe 
liquid  wiil  nil  the  stem,  and  will 
ultimately  be  converted  into  Tapor. 
If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  it 
again  returns  to  its  original  volume. 

An  analogous  experiment  shows 
the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapors. 
A  bulb  of  glass  is  provided  with  a 
long  and  fine  tube  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  is  bent  twice  upon 
itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  139.  An 
index  of  meroury  is  introduced  into 
the  stem  in  the  following  manner. 
The  bnib  is  heated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  air  which  it  contains  is  driven  *''»'*« 


'«Utupan»ii>n  in  wittmi  ihoa 
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out,  when  a  drop  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  a.  If  the 
instrument  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  air  in  the  bulb  contracts,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  drives  the  drop  of  mercury  along  the 
tube  to  some  position,  m. 

The  instrument  having  been  prepared  in  this  manner,  if  the  bulb 
is  held  in  the  han^  for  a  few  minutes,  the  air  becomes  heated  and 
expands,  the  expansion  being  indicated  by  the  index  moving  to  some 
new  position,  as  n.     If  allowed  to  cool,  the  index  returns  to  m. 

From  what  precedes,  we  infer  that  heat  expands  all 
bodies,  and  that  cold  contracts  them.  There  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  law,  but  they  are  only  apparent.  Thus, 
bodies  capable  of  absorbing  water,  like  paper,  wood,  clay, 
and  the  like,  contract  on  being  heated.  This  contraction 
is  only  apparent ;  it  arises  from  the  water  which  they  con- 
tain being  vaporized  and  driven  off,  which  produces  an 
apparent  diminution  of  volume  ;  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  they  follow  the  general  law.  ^ 

The  property  just  explained  is  used  for  bending  absorbent 
bodies.  To  effect  this  they  arc  heated  on  one  side  only,  which 
drives  out  the  water  from  that  side,  and  causes  them  to  bend  in 
that  direction.  It  is  this  principle  that  causes  wooden  articles  to 
warp,  and  therefore  demands  that  articles  of  furniture,  and  wooden 
parts  of  buildings,  be  coated  with  oils,  paints,  or  varnishes,  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  water. 

The  principle  of  expansion  and  contraction  is  often  utilized  in 
the  arts. 

A  familiar  example,  is  the  process  of  setting  the  tire  of  a  wagon- 
wheel.  The  tire  is  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  outer  periphery 
•  of  the  wooden  part  of  the  wheel.  It  is  then  heated,  and  placed 
around  the  wheel  j  on  cooling,  it  contracts  powerfully,  and  draws 
the  felloes  firmly  together.      The  same  principle  has  been  applied 


What  is  the  general  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  action  of  heat  and  cold? 
Explain  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law.  Explain  the  proetfta  of  warping 
Ai'6  the  pH-'ciplea  of  contraction  and  expansion  utHiatedf  Sxplainthe  operation 
o/aetting  a  tire.    0/drato^  walla  together. 
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in  bringing  the  walls  of  a  building  back  to  their  original  position 
after  they  had  begun  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Sensible  and  Latent  Heat.  —  Temperatoxe. 

180.  Heat  may  act  on  a  body  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
may  act  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  body;  in  this  case 
it  is  said  to  be  sensible.  Secondly,  it  may  be  absorbed  and 
act  solely  to  produce  a  change  of  state  of  the  body,  without 
becoming  manifest  to  the  senses;  in  this  case  it  is  said  to 
be  latent.  Thus,  when  ice  melts,  it  absorbs  an  immense 
amount  of  heat  without  appearing  to  become  any  warmer ; 
this  heat  acts  to  change  the  body  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  is  the  amount  of  its  sensible 
heat 

II.  — THERMOMETERS. 

The   Thermometer. 

181.  A  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
temperatures. 

The  thermometer  depends  upon  the  principle  that  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  and  contract  when  cooled.  Ther- 
mometers have  been  constructed  of  a  great  variety  of 
materials.  For  common  purposes,  the  mercurial  thermome- 
ter is  preferred,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with  which 
both  mercury  and  glass  expand  when  heated. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  a  narrow  tube  of  unifonn 
bore,  hermetically  sealed  at  its  upper  end.  The  bulb  and  a 
part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercuiy,  and  the  whole  is 
attached  to  a  frame  on  which  is  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 


(1 80)  What  is  sensible  heat  ?  Latent  heat  ?  Temperature  ?  (181.)  What  is  a 
Thermometer?  On  what  principle  does  it  depend?  What  is  the  best  thermometer 
for  common  use  ?    Describe  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
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Method  of  making  a  Thermometer. 

189.  A  capillary  tube  of  glass  is  provided, 
of  uniform  bore,  upon  one  end  of  which  a  bulb 
is  blown,  and  upon  the  other  a  funnel,  as  shown 

in  Fig.  130. 

The  funnel  is  nearly  filled  with  mercury, 
which  is  at  first  prevented  from  penetrating  into 
the  bulb  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the 
smallness  of  the  tube.  The  bulb  is  therefore 
heated,  when  the  air  within  expands,  and  a  por- 
tion escapes  in  bubbles  through  Ihe  mercury. 
Ou  cooling,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere forces  a  quantity  of  mercury  through  the 
tube  into  the  bulb.  By  repeating  this  operation 
a  few  times,  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  tube 
are  filled  with  mercury. 

The  whole  is  then  heated  till  the  mercury 
boils,  thus  filling  the  tube,  when  the  funnel  is 
melted  off  and  the  tube  hermetically  sealed  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  flame  urged  by  a  blow-pipe. 
On  cooling,  the  mercury  descends  to  some  point 
of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  131,  leaving  a 
vacuum  at  the  upper  end.  It  only  remains 
to  graduate  it,  and  attach  a  suitable  scale. 
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Figs  130.     131. 


Method  of  Qradnation. 

1§3.  Two  points  of  the  stem  are  first  determined,  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  point.  These  are  determined  on  the  principle  that 
the  temperatures  at  which  distilled  water  freezes  and  boils,  are 
always  the  same,  that  is,  when  these  changes  of  state  take  place 
under  equal  atmospheric  pressures. 

The  instrument  is  first  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting  ice,  as 
shown   in  Fig.  132,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  takes  the 


(182.)  D6>fcrib6  the  proceM  of  jOMng  a  thermometer  with  mercury.  Bow  is 
the  tube  aeftled  f  ( 1 8  3.)  0»  what  principle  are  the  freeasing  and  boiling  points 
dttermintd  / 


temperature  of  the  mixtnre,  say  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  A  slight 
scratch  is  then  made  on  the  stem  at  the  upper  aurfoce  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  IhU  couetitutee  the 
fretzing  point. 
■  The  instrument  is  next 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  dis- 
tilled water,  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  care  being  taken 
to  surround  it  with  steam 
by  ineaDS  of  an  apparatus 
lihe  that  shown  in  Fig.  133. 
AAer  the  mercury  cesses  to 
rise  in  the  tube,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
level  of  its  upper  surface  is 
marked  on  the  stem,  by  a 
scratch,  as  before,  and  this 
constitutes  the  boiling  point. 
The  space  between  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  is 
then  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  eqnaJ  parts,  and 
the  graduation  is  continued 
above  and  below  as  far  as 
may  be  desirod.  These  di- 
visions may  be  scratched 
upon  the  glass  with  a  dia- 
mond, or,  as  is  usually  done, 

they  may  be  made  on  a  strip  rig.  isi 

of  metal,  which  is  attached 

to  the  frame.     The  divisions  are  numbered  according  to  the  kind 
of  scale  adopted. 


184.    Three  principal  Bcales  are  used;  the  Centigrade 
eeale,  in  which  the  apace  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
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points  is  divided  into   100   equal    parts,  called  degrees 

Eeaumur'a  scale,  in  wliich  the  same  space  is  divided  into  8 

equal  parts,  called  degrees  y 

and  IBhhrenheiPs  scale,  in 

which  this  space  ia  divided 

into  180  equal   parts,  also  - 

c:illed  degrees. 

In  the  centigrade  scale, 
the  freezing  point  ia  marked 
0,  and  the  degrees  are  num- 
bered both  up  and  down, 
the  former  numbers  being 
considered  positive,  and 
designated  by  the  sign  -I-, 
whilst  the  latter  are  con- 
sidered negative,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  sign  — .  Of 
couree  the  boiling  point  is 
marked  100°. 


Fig.    i34  represents  a  tber- 
mounted   and  gradu- 


moineter  mountea  antt  gradu- 
ated according  to  tbe  centigrade 
Bcttle,     III  it  the  mercury  indi- 


a  300  0 

In  Reaumur's  scale,  the 
freezing  point  is  marked  0, 
and  the  boiling  point  80°, 
The  degrees  below  freezing  ^g.  isg, 

are  marked  as  in  the  centi- 
grade scale. 

In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  is  the  one  most  used  in  tho 
United  States,  the  0  point  is  taken  32°  below  the  fleering 

When  1*  tha  D  point  at  the  centl^ade  Mile  I  Eiptaln  the  slgig  -I-  uid  — ,  Wtit 
'  IsthebolllDgpoInt  mirkedr  Where  l>  tbe  0  of  tb«  BeaBiiiiic  scale!  The  boUini 
polnCT    When  li  the  0  oT  Fahnnhelt'e  iwle  t 
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point,  and  the  divisions  are  numbered  from  this  point  both 
up  and  down,    Tlie  boiling  point  of  distilled  water  is,  218°  P. 


Oonvenioi)  of  Omtigrada 
and  Reaumur'a  Degroes 
Into  FtthrenheU*/). 

I§9.  A  degree  on  the 
centigrade  scale  is  equal  to 
one  and  eight  tenths  of  a 
degree  on  the  Fahrenheit 
Male,  and  one  on  Rea.amur's 
scale  is  equal  to  two  and 
a  quarter  on  Fahrenheit's. 
Hence,  to  convert  the  reading 
on  a  centigrade  to  an  equira- 
lentoneoi)  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
multiply  it  by  1.8  and  add  to  ' 
the  result  32°.  Thus,  a  rejd- 
ing  of  35°  centigrade,  la 
equivalent  to  25°  X  1 .8  +  32°, 
or  77°  F.  To  convert  a  read- 
ing on  Reaumur's  scale  to  an 
equivalent  one  on  Fahren- 
keit's,  multiply  by  2i,  and  to 
the  result  add  32°,  Thus,  a 
reading  of  24°  Reaumur  Ib 
equivalent  to  24°  x  2i  +  32°, 
or  86°  F, 

By  reversing  the  above 
processes,  readings  on  Fah- 
renheit's scale  may  be  con- 
verted into  equivalent  ones  on 
ttie  centigrade  or  Reaumur'H 


mtrUttg  riadlno'  fn»n 
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Alcohol  Theimometen. 

1§6«  An  Alcohol  Thbbmometeb  is  similar  to  a  mercu- 
rial one  in  all  respects,  except  that  alcohol,  tinged  red,  is 
used  in  place  of  the  mercury. 

Because  alcohol  does  not  expand  regularly  with  a  regular  increase 
of  temperature,  the  alcohol  thermometer  has  to  be  graduated  by 
experiment,  comparing  it  degree  by  degree  with  a  standard  mercurial 
thermometer. 

An  alcohol  thermometer  is  more  easily  filled  than  a  mercurial  one, 
no  funnel  being  required.  The  bulb  is  heated  until  a  portion  of  the 
contained  air  is  driven  off,  and  then  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  alcohol.  As  the  air  in  the  bulb  cools,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  forces  a  portion  of  alcohol  up 
into  the  bulb.  If  this  be  boiled,  the  vapor  of  alcohol  will  expel  the 
remainder  of  the  air,  and  by  dipping  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into 
the  alcohol  once  more,  the  bulb  will  be  completely  filled,  when  it 
again  becomes  cool.  The  instrument  is  then  treated  like  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer. 

Relative  advantages  of  Merouzial  and  Alcohol  Thennometera. 

1§7«  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with  which  the  mercury 
expands  with  a  uniform  increase  of  temperature.  But  mercury  con- 
geals at  39**  below  0  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  where  a  lower 
temperature  than  this  is  to  be  observed,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  the  spirit  thermometer.  In  the  severe  cold  of 
the  polar  regions,  mercury  often  congeals,  but  no  degree  of  cold  has 
yet  been  obtained  that  will  congeal  absolute  alcohol. 

For  high  temperatures,  mercury  only  is  capable  of  being  used ; 
this  liquid  does  not  boil  till  raised  to  662°  F.,  whilst  alcohol  boils  at 
174°  F.    The  latter  liquid  can  not,  therefore,  be  used  to  observe  tem- 


(186.)  How  does  the  alcohol  differ  from  the  mercurial  thermometer?  ITou)  U 
the  alcohol  thermometer  graduated  t  Why  t  How  is  it  Jtlled  t  (  1 8  T.)  When  i* 
the  alcohol  thennometer  pr^erahle  to  ^le  merewrial  onet  When  mwA  the  latter 
he  ueedt 
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peratures  higner  than  174°  F.,  nor  can  it  be  relied  upon  even  for 
temperatures  considerably  lower  tlian  this. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mercury  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  tem- 
peratures lower  than  32°  below  0,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  its 
rate  of  contraction  below  that  limit. 

Rules  for  using  a  Thennoineter. 

1§8.  Before  noting  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 
the  instrument  should  be  aUowed  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This,  in  general,  will 
require  some  minutes. 

Li  determining  the  temperature  of  a  room,  the  theimom- 
eter  should  not  be  hung  against  the  walls,  but  should  be 
freely  suspended,  so  as  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  hung  against  a  wall,  especially  an  outer 
wall,  an  error  of  several  degrees  may  result.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  hung  against  a  wall  containing  a  flue,  or  adjoining 
another  room  of  difierent  temperature,  a  similar  error  of 
several  degrees  might  result. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
thermometer  should  be  freely  suspended  in  the  air  at  some 
distance  from  any  building  or  tree.  It  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  the 
influence  of  reflecting  substances.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  protected  from  winds  and  currents  of  air. 

The  Differential  Thermometers. 

1§9«  A  Differential  Thermometer  is  a  thennometer 
contrived  to  show  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
two  places  near  each  other.  The  two  principal  forms  of  the 
differential  thermometer  are  Rumford's  and  Leslie's. 


When  can  the  former  only  "be  ueedt  (188)  What  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
in  noting  the  temperature  of  a  room?  Why?  In  noting  the  temperature  of  the 
atmoephere  ?    (1 89.)  What  is  a  Diflferential  Thermometer  ?   What  are  Its  two  forms  ? 
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Romford's  Di£f«rential  Thermometer. 

190,  RuMFORD's  Differential  Thermometer  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  135. 

It  consists  of  two  bulbs  of  thin  glass.  A  and  ^,  connected 
by  a  fine  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  the 


Fig.  185. 

figure.  The  whole  apparatus  is  attached  to  a  suitable 
frame,  which  supports  a  scale  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  connecting  tube.  The  0  of  the  scale  is  at  its 
middle  point,  and  the  graduation  is  continued  from  it  in 
both  directions.  The  bulbs  and  a  large  part  of  the  connect- 
ing tube  are  filled  with  air ;  there  is,  however,  in  the  tube 
a  small  drop  of  fluid  which  separates  the  air  in  the  two 
extremities. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  index,  w,  is  at 
the  0  of  the  scale  when  the  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs  ia 


(100  )  Describe  Rumtokd's  form.    Explain  the  scale.    Explain  its  acHon.    IIuw 
is  the  scale  graduated  ?  ' 
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the  same.  When  one  of  the  bulbs  is  heated  more  than  the 
other,  the  air  in  it  expands  and  drives  the  index  towards 
the  other,  until  the  tensions  of  the  ah*  in  the  two  bulbs 
exactly  balance  each  other. 

The  scale  is  divided   by  experiment  by  the  aid  of  a 
standard  mercurial  thermometer. 


Leslie's  Differential  Thermometer. 

191.  Leslie's  Differential 
Thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
136.  It  differs  from  Rumford's, 
in  having  the  bulbs  smaller,  and 
in  containing  a  longer  column  of 
liquid  in  the  tube.  The  scales 
are  placed  by  the  sides  of  the 
vertical  portions  of  the  tube, 
having  their  0  points  at  the  mid- 
dle. There  is,  then,  a  double 
scale.  The  method  of  graduating 
and  using  this  thermometer  is 
the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  last  article. 


Fig.  ISd. 


Pyrometer. 

192.  A  Pyrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
higher  temperatures  than  can  be  observed  by  means  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer. 

The  most  important  pyrometers  are  those  of  Wedgbwood 
and  Brogniart.  The  former  is  founded  on  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  of  clay  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  latter 
on  the  principle  of  the  expansion  of  metals.  The  indications 
of  these  instruments  are  very  unreliable,  and  it  yet  remains 

(101.)  Describe  Lksltx's  Differential  Thermometer.  (102.)  What  is  a  Ptto- 
meter?  What  are  the  most  important  ones?  What  is  the  principle  of  each?  Are 
they  reliable? 
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to  discover  some  accurate  method  of  measuring  tempera- 
tures higher  than  GOO''  F. 

III.  —  RADIATION    OP    HEAT. 

Propagation  of  Heat. 

193.  The  ethereal  medium  that  transmits  heat  extends 
tlirough  space,  and  is  almost  perfectly  elastic.  It  pene- 
trates all  bodies  and  occupies  the  intervals  between  their 
molecules.  The  heat  vibrations  of  bodies  are  thus  im- 
parted to  the  surrounding  ether,  and  by  it  are  propagated 
outward  in  spherical  Avaves  similar  to  sound-waves  in  air. 
Heat  propagated  in  this  way  is  called  radiant  heat.  A  line 
perpendicular  to  a  wave  front  is  called  a  ray  of  heat, 

A  ray  of  heat  indicates  a  direcaon  m  which  heat  is  propagated 
and  along  which  it  produces  its  eiffect  In  a  homogeneous  medium 
heat-rays  are  straight  lines  radiating  in  every  direction  from  a  heated 
body.  Rays  of  heat,  like  rays  of  sound,  may  be  refracted  and  reflected. 
Radiant  heat  does  not  impart  warmth  to  the  medium  that  transmits 
it,  but  when  intercepted  by  a  body  the  motion  of  the  particles  of 
ether  is  imparted  to  the  molecules  of  the  body,  and  the  phenomena 
of  heat  are  developed. 

Laws  of  Radiant  Heat. 

194.  The  radiation  of  heat  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  laws : 

1.  Heat  is  radiated  equally  in  all  directions. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  placing  thermometers  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  in  different  directions  from  a  heated  body. 

2.  Rays  of  heat  are  straight  lines. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  interposing  a  screen  anywhere  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  heated  body  and  the  thermometer,  when  the 
thermometer  will  cease  to  rise. 


(193.)  How  is  heat  tranpmitted  through  space ?  Whht  is  radiant  heat?  What 
are  rays  of  heat?  (194.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  radiant  heat?  How  verified f 
What  is  the  second  law  ?    Horn  verified  f 
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If  a  ray  pass  from  one  medium  to  another,  it  is  bent  Irom  its  course ; 
this  bending  is  called  refraction. 

The  laws  of  refraction  for  heat  arc  the  same  as  for  sound. 

1°.  T/ie  plane  of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  is  normal  toihede- 
mating  surface  at  i/ie  point  of  incidence  ;  and 

2\  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  hears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  cf  refraction. 

3.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat  varies  directly  as  the 
temperature  of  the  radiating  hody^  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is  transmitted. 

The  first  part  of  this  law  is  verified  by  exposing  one  of  the  bulbs 
of  a  differential  thermometer  to  a  blackened  cubical  box,  filled  with 
hot  water,  the  other  bulb  being  protected  by  a  screen.  If  the  water 
is  in  the  first  instance  of  a  given  temperature,  and  then  falls  to  a 
half,  or  a  third  of  that  temperature,  the  differential  thermometer  will 
manifest  a  half,  or  a  third  of  its  original  indication,  and  so  on  for 
any  temperature. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  may  also  be  verified  by  means  of  the 
diff!erential  thermometer.  In  this  case  the  heated  body  is  kept 
always  at  the  same  temperature,  and  one  bulb  of  the  di^erential 
thermometer  is  placed  at  different  distances  from  it.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  a  double  distance  the  indication  is  only  a  fourth  of  the 
original  indication,  at  a  triple  distance  only  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

Bzchange  of  Heat  between  bodies. 

195,  The  process  of  radiation  of  heat  between  bodies  is 
mutual  and  continuous.  According  to  the  laws  given  in 
tlie  preceding  article,  those  bodies  Avhich  are  most  heated 
give  off  most  heat;  hence,  the  hottest  bodies  of  a  group 
ive  off  more  heat  than  they  receive,  and  the  coldest  ones 
receive  more  than  they  give  off.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a  continual  tendency  towards  equalization  of  tem- 

What  is  the  third  law  ?  How  is  the  first  part  of  the  law  verified?  Tlie  second 
pgrt?  Explain  the  laws  of  refraction  of  heat  rays.  (195.)  Explain  the  action 
of  radiation  to  produce  uniformity  of  temperature. 
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perature.  If  all  the  bodies  are  of  the  same  temperature, 
each  will  give  off  as  much  as  it  receives,  and  no  further 
change  of  temperature  can  occur.  The  process  of  radiation, 
however,  goes  on  as  before. 

All  the  bodies  in  a  room,  for  example,  tend  to  come  to  a  uniform^ 
temperature.  We  say.  tend  to  come  to  a  uniform  temperature,  be- 
cause this  condition  is  never  fully  realized.  Bodies  nearest  the 
walls  are  continually  exchanging  heat  with  the  walls,  and  as  these 
are  in  communication,  either  with  the  outer  air,  or  with  other  rooms, 
their  temperature  will  be  influenced  thereby,  and  will  in  turn  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  remaining  bodies  in  the  room. 


V, — REFLECTION,    ABSORPTION,     EMISSION,     AND    CONDUCTIBILITT. 

Reflection  of  Heat. 

196.  When  a  ray  of  heat  falls  upon  the  surfece  of  a 
body,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  enters  the 
body  and  is  absorbed,  whilst  the  other  is  deflected  or  bent 
from  its  course.    This  bending  is  called  reflection. 

The  point  at  which  the  bending  takes  place,  is  called  the 
point  of  hicidence.  The  ray  before  iticidence  is  called  tJie 
incident  ray  ;  after  incidence  it  is  called  tlie  r^cted  ray. 
If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  it  is  said  to  be  normal  to  the  surface  at  that 
point.  The  angle  between  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal 
is  the  angle  of  incidence;  the  angle  between  the  normal 
and  the  reflected  ray  is  the  angle  of  refection.  The  plane 
of  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  is  the  plane  of  incidence ; 
the  plane  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  normal  is  the  plane 
of  reflection.     These  planes  coincide. 

Illustrate  by  the  example  of  articles  in  a  room.  (196.)  What  is  reflection  of 
heat  ?  What  is  the  point  of  incidence  ?  The  incident  ray  ?  The  reflected  ray  ? 
The  plane  of  incidence  ?  The  plane  of  reflection  ?  The  anj?les  of  incidence  and 
reflection  ? 
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Law*  irtiich  govern  the  Reflection  of  Heat. 

197.  The  fnllowing  laws,  indicated  by  theory,  have  been 
confirmed  by  experience: 

1.  Tlie  plane  off-he  incident  and  reflected  rays  is  normal 
to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incident. 

2.  TTie  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equoL 

Tbe  apparatus,  employed  in  establishing  thaee  laws,  is  showu  in 
Fig.  137.  j4  is  a  tin  box  with  iti  faces  blackened,  in  which  hot 
wQier  is  placed.  B\s  a  reflecting  surface,  and  2^  is  a  difTerential 
thermometer.    BC  is  a  normal  to  tbe  reflecting  lurface. 


The  surface,  A,  radiates  heat  in  all  directions,  but  only  a  sinijle 
ray  is  permitted  to  fait  upon  the  reflector,  B,  the  remainder  being 
intercepted  by  a  screen,  having  a  small  hole  in  it.  By  suitably  ar- 
ranging the  thermometer,  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  It  may 
bo  shown  that  the  plane  ABD  la  normal  to  the  reflecthig  surfhce  at 
B,  and  that  the  angles,  ABC  tmi  GBD,  are  equal  to  each  other. 
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Reflection  of  Heat  brom  Concave  Miirors. 

198.  A  Concave  Mibbob  is  a  polished  splicrical  or  par- 
abolic surface,  usually  of  metal,  employed  to  concentrate 
rays  of  heat  at  a  single  point  For  experimental  purposes 
the  parabolic  mirror  is  generally  used. 

It  is  a  property  of  such  mirrors  that  all  rays  which  before 
incidence  are  parallel  to  tlic  axis,  arc  after  reflection  con- 
verged to  a  single  point,  wliich  point  is  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  Convei-sely,  if -the  rays  proceed  from  the  focus  they 
will  be  reflected  in  Unes  parallel  to  the  axis. 

A  and  B,  Fig,  138,  represent  two  paraboUc  reflectors, 
having  their  axes  coincident,  and  their  surface  turned  to 
each  other.    In  the  focus,  n,  of  the  mirror.  A,  is  placed  a  hall 


of  hot  iron,  and  in  the  focus,  wi,  of  the  TuiiTor,  S,  is  placed 
an  inflammable  substance,  as  a  piece  of  phosphorus.     The 


beat  ta£aling  intm  ilit  ItalL  k  reflecn^d  Sraa  A.  panBd  to 
the  ooontHn  sek  of  tht  mirror.  «&d  &Imtg  igxra  S,  i^  agui 
ndertoi  W  tibe  focus  •»;  lie  ben.  c  ujoeniraied  ta  tn, 
is  snSorait  to  iiilbuiM^  I'ui.-  jiLoq^ms.  pren  nii^  ibe 
mirrorE  ajv  BtTeruJ  jai-d*  disLam  from  catji  oJitr,  If  the 
RiirnM',  .^  alcHMi'  i^  Tt»ed,  tlit  jiliogdiorDE  if  jtoi  infiamed. 


Tlic  property  of  parabolic  mirrors,  above  explained.  e:iiiblea  ua  lo 
runcciitratc  the  heat  of  llic  Fan's  rays.  In  Ihis  csfc  the  reSector  is 
called  a  bunting  mirror.  Fig.  139  shows  (lie  manner  of  using  a 
bnrning  mirror.  I(  is  placed  so  that  ils  axis  is  parallel  to  the  rays 
of  llie  sun,  which,  an  falling  upon  i(.  are  reflected  lo  the  focus,  whero 
they  produce  heal  enough  lo  set  inflammable  substances  ou  fire. 

It  is  said  that  Archimedes  was  enabled  by  means  of  mirrors  lo 


set  fire  to  tho  Roman  ships  in  the  harbor  of  the  City  of  SjTacDHc. 
BuFFOM  showed  the  pOBsibility  of  Nuch  an  operation,  by  setting  Are 
lo  a  tarred  plank,  by  means  of  burning  mirrors,  at  a  disl*nco  of  more 
than  220  feet 

BaflecUnK  Power  of  dlfiereat  sabstsmoei. 

19*.  It  has  been  stated  thiit  a  my  of  heat  which  fal  i 
upon  a  body  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  absorbed 
and  the  other  reflected.  The  relative  proportions  between 
these  two  parts  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  and 
the  character  of  the  reflecting  surface. 

Those  bodies  which  reflect  a  large  portion  of  the  incident 
heat,  are  called  good  r^tectors ;  those  which  reflect  but 
little  of  the  incident  heat,  are  called  bad  refiectors.  Good 
reflectors  are  Jmd  absorbers;  and  bad  reflectors  are  good 
absorbei's. 

Fig.  140  shows  the  method  of  determining  tho  relative 


'    Wbott3»?rm1  !!■ 
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reflecting  powers  of  different  bodies,  adopted  by  Leslie. 
He  placed  a  cubical  tin  box  filled  with  water  at  the  boiling 
point,  in  front  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  The  rays  of  heat, 
falling  upon  the  reflector,  are  reflected  and  tend  to  come  to 
a  focus  at  F^  but  by  interposing  a  square  plate  of  some  sub- 
stance between  the  mirror  and  its  focus,  the  rays  are  again 
reflected,  and  come  to  n  focus  as  far  in  front  of  the  plate, 
as  7i^  is  behind  it.  The  heat  thus  reflected  is  received  upon 
one  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  measured.  By  interposing  plates  of  different  sub- 
stances in  succession,  their  relative  reflecting  powers  are 
determined. 

In  this  way  Leslie  showed,  that  polished  brass  possessed 
the  highest  reflecting  power ;  silver  reflects  only  nine  tenths, 
tin  only  eight  tenths,  and  glass  only  one  tenth  as  much  as 
brass.  Plates  blackened  by  smoke  do  not  reflect  heat 
at  all. 

Absorbing  Power. 

900«  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  powei-s  of  ab- 
sorption, Leslie  employed  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  141. 

The  source  of  heat  and  the  reflector  remaining  as  before, 
ho  placed  the  bulb  of  the  differential  thermometer  in  the 
focus  of  the  reflector,  covering  it  successively  with  layers 
of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  upon.  In  this  way 
he  showed,  that  those  substances  which  reflect  most  hent 
absorb  least,  and  the  re  erse. 

When  the  bulb  was  blackened  by  smoke,  the  thermometer 
indicated  the  greatest  change  of  temperature,  and  when 
covered  with  leaves  of  brass,  it  indicated  the  least  change. 


Explain  Ltolie's  method  of  detennining  the  reflecting  power  of  different  bodies. 
Wlist  did  LssLtB  find  to  be  the  best  reflector?  The  next  in  order?  What  of  lulaok- 
ened  plates  ?  ( 200.)  Explain  Leslie's  method  of  determinitig  the  absorbing  power 
of  bodies.    What  was  the  restiU  of  hl^  experiments  ? 
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Radiatfi^  Power. 

aoi.  The  Radiating  Power  of  a  body  is  ite  capacity 
to  emii,  or  radiate  the  heat  which  it  ooiitaina. 

In  (ietemiining  the  radiating  power,  Leslie  employed 
tlie  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  141.  In  this  case,  iustead  of 
covering  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  with  layers  of  the 
substances  to  ho  experimented  upon,  he  covered  the  differ- 
ent feces  of  the  cubic  box  with  layers  of  the  different 
substances. 

For  ex.impio,  let  ono  face  be  made  of  tin,  lot  a  second  bo 
blackened  by  smolce  or  lamp-blaclc,  let  a  third  be  covered 
hy  a  layer  of  paper,  and  a  fourth  by  a  plate  of  glass.  Oti 
tui'iiiiig  these  different  faces  towards  the  reflector,  the 
thermometer  indicates  different  degrees  of  temperature.  If 
tho  blackened  face  he  turned  towards  the  reflector,  the 
thermometer  rises,  showing  that  this  face  is  a  good  ra- 
diator;  if  the  paper-covered  face  ho  next  turned  towards 

(301.)  WhnljctbcRadlatinePnn-oiornbod]'!    Explain  Lesuc'g  ractbod  of  dc- 
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the  reflector,  the  thermometer  falls,  showing  that  paper  is  a 
poorer  radiator  than  lamp-black ;  if  the  glass  covered  face 
be  tm*ned  towards  the  reflector,  the  thermometer  fills  still 
lower,  indicating  that  glass  is  a  poorer  radiator  than  paper ; 
finally,  if  the  tinned  face  is  turned  towards  the  reflector,  the 
thermometer  falls  still  lower,  indicating  the  fact  that  tin  is  a 
poorer  radiator  than  glass. 

Leslie  found  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  that  the 
radiating  powers  of  bodies  are  the  same  as  their  absorbing 
powers ;  that  is,  a  good  radiator  is  also  a  good  absorber,  but 
a  bad  reflector,  and  the  reverse. 

Modificatioiui  of  the  Reflecting  Powers  of  Bodies. 

209.  The  principal  causes  that  modify  the  reflecting  and 
absorbing  powers  of  bodies,  are  :  polish^  density^  direction 
of  the  incident  rays^  nature  of  tJie  source  of  heat^  and 
color. 

Other  things  being  equal,  polished  bodies  are  better 
reflectors  and  worse  absorbers  than  unpolished  ones. 

Other  things  being  equal,  dense  bodies  are  better  reflectors 
and  worse  absorbers  than  rare  ones. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  the  incident  ray 
approaches  the  normal^  the  less  toill  be  the  portion  reflected 
and  the  greater  the  portion  absorbed. 

The  nature  of  the  source  of  heat  sometimes  modifies  the 
reflecting  and  absorbing  powers.  Thus,  if  a  body  is  painted 
with  white  lead,  it  absorbs  more  heat  from  a  cubical  box  of 
boiling  water,  than  though  the  same  heat  were  emitted  by 
a  lamp.  But  if  a  body  is  painted  wdth  lamp-black,  the 
amount  absorbed  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  source. 


What  relation  did  he  find  between  the  radiating  nnd  absorbing  powers  of  bodies  ? 
(202.)  What  cnnses  modify  the  reflecting  and  absorbing  powers  of  bodies?  Effect 
of  polish  ?    Of  density  ?    Of  direction  of  rays  ?    Of  the  source  of  heat  f 
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Other  things  being  equal,  light-colored  bodies  absorb  less 
and  reflect  more  heat  than  dark-colored  ones.  White 
bodies  are  the  best  reflectoi-s,  black  ones  the  worst.  White 
bodies  are  the  worst  absorbers,  and  black  ones  the  best. 

Applications  of  the  preceding  principles. 

203.  A.rticlcs  of  clothing  arc  intended  to  preserve  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  the  human  body  by  excluding  the  too  violent  heats 
of  summer,  and  by  preventing  too  rapid  radiation  of  animal  heat  ii^ 
winter. 

Loose  substances,  like  woollens  and  furs,  are  bad  radiators,  and 
therefore  are  suitable  for  winter  clothing.  Compact  substances,  like 
linens  and  cottons,  are  good  reflectors,  and  therefore  arc  suitable  fcr 
summer  clothing.  As  far  as  color  -is  concerned,  white  is  best 
adapted  to  both  seasons,  because  white  bodies  are  at  once  better 
reflectors  and  worse  radiators,  than  those  of  dark  colors. 

The  animals  of  the  polar  regions  are  generally  of  light  colors,  often 
becoming  completely  white  in  winter.  This  wise  provision  of  Nature 
is  calculated  to  adapt  them  to  sustain  more  readily  the  severe  cold 
of  those  inhospitable  regions. 

Oils  and  fats  are  good  reflectors  and  bad  radiators.  Hence  we  find 
the  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux  rubbing  their  bodies  with  oils  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  radiation  of  animal  heat,  whilst  the  negroes  of  the 
tropical  regions  do  the  same  thing  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  heat 
from  without". 

Snow  is. a  good  reflector  but  a  bad  absorber  and  radiator.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  layer  of  snow  in  winter  acts  to  protect  the  plants  which 
it  covers.  Snow  and  ice,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  melt 
but  slowly,  but  if  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  stone  projects  through  the 
snow,  it  causes  the  latter  to  melt  in  its  neighborhood,  first  by  absorb- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  radiating  it  to  the  surrounding 
particles  of  ice  or  snow. 


Of  color  f  ( 1103  )  What  U  the  object  of  dotMng  f  Wh/y  are  furs  and  wooUenB 
suitable  to  winter  t  Linens  and  cottons  to  shimmer  t  What  color  is  best  adapted 
to  all  seasons  t  Color  of  animals  in  Arctic  regionst  ^ect  of  oils  and  fats  on 
raduition  and  absorption  t  Examples.  Effect  of  snow  t  Why  do  snow  and  iei 
tnelt  ^'lately  t 
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If  a  stone  is  thrown  upon  a  field  of  ice,  it  soon  causes  the  ice  around 
it  to  melt,  forming  a  hole  into  which  ii  sinks.  A  dark  cloth  spread 
upon,  snow  acts  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  sinks  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays. 

Water  is  soonest  heated  in  a  vessel  whose  surface  is  black  and 
unpolished,  because  the  vessel  in  this  state  is  best  adapted  to  absorb 
the  heat  which  is  applied  to  it,  but  on  removing  it  from  the  fire,  the 
water  cools  rapidly.  To  retain  heat  in  liquids,  they  should  be  con- 
fined in  dense  and  polished  vessels,  as  these  are  poor  radiators. 
Hence,  for  boiling  and  cooking,  rough  and  black  vessels  should  be 
employed,  but  to  keep  the  articles  warm,  dense  and  polished  vessels 
should  be  used.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  a  silver  teapot  is  better 
than  an  earthen  one.  But  as  silver  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the. 
handle  should  be  insulated  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  vessel 
some  non-conducting  substance,  as  ivory  or  bone. 

Stoves,  being  intended  to  radiate  heat,  should  be  rough  and  black, 
but  fire-places,  being  intended  to  reflect  heat  into  the  room,  should  be 
lined  with  white,  dense,  and  polished  substances,  like  glazed  earthen- 
ware, or  glazed  fire-bricks. 

Conductivity  of  Solid  Bodies. 

2M.  Conductivity  is  that  propei-ty  of  bodies  by  virtue 
of  which  they  transmit  heat.  Those  bodies  that  transmit 
heat  readily,  are  called  good  conductors  j  those  that  do  not 
transmit  it  readily,  are  called  bad  condtictors. 

Ikgekhousz  showed  that  solid  bodies  possess  different 
degrees  of  conductivity,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  142.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  vessel  to  contain  water, 
from  one  side  of  which  projects  a  system  of  short  tubes  for 
receiving  rods  of  different  kinds  of  solids,  such  as  metals, 
marble,  wood,  glass,  and  the  like. 

Ingenhousz  coated  the  different  rods  with  a  soft  wax  that 


Explain  the  ^ect  of  a  stone  thrown  upon  ice.  Of  a  dark  cloth  upon  snow.  Why 
i§  water  soonest  heated  in  black  and  vniMlished  vessels?  In  what  vessels  is  it  best 
kejyt  hot?  Of  what  material  should  stoves  be  constructed?  Fire-places?  Why? 
(204.)  What  i»  Conductivity?  Good  coiiductorBt  Bad  eoDductorst  Explain 
iNdEllHOu&z'  apparatQB. 
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Fig.  1J2 

would  melt  at  about  140°  F.,  and  thou  filled  llie  leseel  with 
boiling  water.  Upon  some  of  the  rods  the  wax  melted 
rapidly,  upon  some  more  slowly,  and  upon  others  not  at  all. 
This  showed  that  the  rods  varied  in  their  condnctiyity. 

It  has  been  shown  Ihat  mclals  are  llie  best  cnnductors,  after 
which  comes  marble,  then  porcelain,  bricks,  wood,  glass,  resin,  &c. 

OondnctiTitT    of   loqnids.  —  Oonvection. 

905.  Liquids  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  except  mer- 
cury, which  is  a  metal.  They  are  such  bad  conductors  that 
lluMFORD  asserted  that  water  is  not  a  conductor  at  all. 
More  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  all  liquids  are 
conductors,  but  all  are  extremely  bad  ones. 

Liquids  are  heated  by  a  process  of  circidation  amisngst 
their  particles,  called  convection,  the  heat  being  applied  from 
below,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143.  When  the  particles  at  the 
bottom  become  heated,  they  expand,  and  as  they  are  thwi 
lighter  than  the  cooler  particles  ahove  them,  they  rise  to  the 
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top  of  the  vessel  to  give  place  to  the  heavier  and  cooler 

ones  that  supply  their  places.     In  this  \^  ay  a  double  current 

of  particles  is  set  up,  as 

shown  in  the  figure  by 

the  arrows,  the  hot  ones 

rising  and  the  cool  ones 

descending.    This  process 

of  circulation  goes  on  till 

a  uniform  temperature  is 

imparted  to  all    of  the 

liquid. 

The  circulation  of  particles 
may  be  shown  by  putting  into 
the  vessel  particles  of  a 

subsfaince  of  nearly  the  same 
density  as  the  liquid ;  as, 
for  example,  oak  sawdust. 
These  particles  will  partake 
of  the  motion  ot  the  fluid,  rising  up  in  the  centre,  and  descending 
along  the  walls  of  the  vessel  as  shown  in  the  figure 


U'ig.  143. 


Conductivity    of  Gkuies. 

206.  Gases  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  but  on  account 
of  the  extreme  mobility  of  their  particles,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  the  flxct  by  direct  observation. 

Gases  are  heated  by  convection,  in  the  same  manner  as 
liquids. 

Applications  of  the  preceding  principles. 

207*  If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  different  articles  in  a  cold 
room,  they  convey  different  sensations.  Metals,  stones,  bricks,  and 
tlic  like,  feel  cold,  whilst  carpets,  curtains,  and  the  like,  feel  warm. 


JTaw  may  the  ciretdatlon  of  particles  he  demonstrated  f  (  206  )  Aro  gases  good 
or  bad  conductora?  How  aro  they  heated ?  {201 .)  Explain  the  different  aensQ'* 
UonH  experienced  on  touching  Vodies  in  a  room. 
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The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  former  are  good  conductorfl,  and  readily 
abstract  the  animal  heat  from  the  hand,  whilst  the  latter  are  bad 
conductors,  and  do  not  convey  away  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Wooden  handles  are  sometimes  fitted  to  metallic  vessels  which  are 
to  contain  heated  liquids.  This  is  because  wood  is  a  bad  conductor, 
and  therefore  does  not  convey  the  heat  to  the  hand.  For  a  similar 
reason,  when  we  would  handle  any  heated  body,  we  often  interpose 
a  thick  holder  of  woollen  cloth,  the  latter  being  a  bad  conductor. 

To  preserve  ice  in  summer,  we  surround  it  with  some  bad  con- 
ductor, as  straw,  sawdust,  or  a  layer  of  confined  air.  The  same 
means  are  adopted  to  preserve  plants  from  the  action  of  frost.  In 
this  case,  the  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  radiation  of 
heat. 

Cellars  are  protected  from  frost  in  winter  by  a  double  wall 
inclosing  a  layer  of  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor;  It  is  the  layer 
of  confined  air  that  renders  double  windows  so  efiicient  in  excluding 
frost  from  our  houses. 

The  feathers  of  birds  and  the  fur  of  animals  are  not  only  in  them- 
selves bad  conductors,  but  they  inclose  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
air,  which  renders  them  eminently  adapted  to  the  exclusion  of  cold. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  so  serves  to  protect  them 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  wdnter. . 

Our  warmest  articles  of  clothing  are  composed  of  non-conducting 
substances,  inclosing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  air.  Such  are 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  that  these  are  warm  of 
themselves,  but  they  serve  as  non-conductors,  preventing  the  escape 
of  animal  heat  from  our  bodies. 


V.  —  LAWS     OP    EXPANSION     OP     SOLIDS,     LIQUIDS,     AND     OASES. 

Laws  of  Expansion  of  Solids. 

208.     Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  expansion  which  bodies  experience 

Why  are  wooden  handles  attached  to  metaUio  vessels  t  Bow  is  ice  preserved  in 
summer  t  Whyt  How  are  plants  protected  t  Whyt  Row  are  cellars  pro* 
tected  from  frost  t  Why  t  Why  are  feathers  adapted  to  exclude  cold  t  Bark  of 
trees?    What  substances  form  the  wirmest  clotMngt    Whyt 
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by  the  addition  of  a  given  amount  of  heat.  As  in  a  former 
article,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  consider  first,  linear 
expansion^  and  afterwards,  expansion  in  vohtme. 

1.  Linear  expansion.  In  order  to  compare  the  rate  of 
linear  expansion  of  different  bodies,  we  take  for  a  terai  of 
comparison,  the  expansion  experienced  by  a  unit  of  length 
of  each  body  when  heated  from  32°  F.  to  33°  F.  This  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

The  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  for  a  great  number  of 
bodies  were  determined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  They  reduced  the  substance 
to  be  experimented  upon  to  the  form  of  a  rod  or  bar,  then 
exposed  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  and  measured  its  exact  length.  They  next  exposed  the 
bar  to  a  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  again  measured 
its  length.  The  increased  length,  divided  by  180,  gave  the 
increase  in  length  of  the  whole  bar  for  1°  F.  This  result, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  bar  at  32°  F.,  gave  the  linear 
expansion  of  a  unit  of  length,  and  for  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  1°  F.,  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

The  followin£?  are  some  of  the  latest  results : 


8UBPTANCB. 

COEFPICIBNT. 

ttUBSTANCE. 

COEFPICIBNT. 

Glass 

0.00000474 

Brass 

0.00001044 

Platinum . . . 

0.00000483 

Copper... 

0.00000957 

Steel 

0.00000631 

Silver 

0.00001068 

Iron 

0.00000665 

Lead 

0.00001565 

Gold 

0.00000800 

Zinc 

0.00001653 

From  the  above  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  expansion  is 
always  very  small. 


(208#)  What  is  the  coeflaclent  of  linear  expansion  of  golids  ?    How  determined 
by  Layoibirb  and  Laflacb  ?    Give  some  of  the  results. 
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2.  Expansion  in  volume.  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
in  volume  is  the  increment  which  a  cubic  unit  of  the  sub- 
stance experiences  when  its  temperature  is  raised  1°  F. 
This  coefficient  may  be  determined  experimentally,  or  it 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  linear  expan- 
sion by  3. 

Applications. 

!1N>9«  The  principle  of  expansion  explains  many  familiar  phe- 
nomena, some  of  which  are  indicated  below. 

A  cold  tumbler  is  often  broken  when  it  is  suddenly  filled  with 
hot  water.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Glass  is  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  lience  the  inside  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  the 
water  more  rapidly  than  the  outside,  and  this  inequality  of  heating 
produces  an  inequality  of  expansion  that  ruptures  the  glass.  The 
thinner  the  glass,  the  less  will  be  the  inequality  of  expansion,  and 
consequently  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  rupture.  In  a  metallic 
vessel  such  an  accident  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  because  metals  are 
good  conductors,  and  but  little,  if  any,  inequality  of  expansion  can 
arise. 

When  a  caitdle  is  held  too  near  a  pane  of  glass,  the  glass  is  often 
broken ;  the  reason  is  the  same  as  before. 

Sometimes  a  glass  vessel  is  broken  by  suddenly  opening  a  door 
or  window.  This  is  due  to  a  current  of  cold  air  which,  falling  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  glass,  causes  an  inequality  of  contraction 
that  may  produce  rupture.  All  articles  of  glass  should  be  guarded 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  would  we  avoid  risk  of 
breakage. 

In  the  art  of  engineering,  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  the 
expansion  and  contract  ion  of  the  metals.  In  laying  the  track  of  a 
railroad,  for  example,  the  rails  .^honld  not  be  laid  so  as  to  touch  each 
other,  otherwise  in  warm  weather  the  expansion,  acting  through  a 
long  line,  might  produce  a  force  sufficient  either  to  bend  the  rails  or 


What  Is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  in  volume?  How  determined  ?  (  209-)  "Whij 
does  hot  writer  hreak  a  cold  tumbler  t  Which  i«j  more  eattily  hroken^  a  thin  glann 
or  a  thick  niiet  Whyt  Why  is  a  fane  of  glass  broken  l/y  the  approach  ^fa 
candle  t  Why  may  a  glass  vessel  be  broken  by  opening  a  door  or  window  t  Pre- 
cautions f    Explain  the  effect  of  expansion  on  a  line  of  rails. 
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to  tear  them  from  their  fastenings.  In  employing  iron  ties  in  build- 
ing, arrangements  should  be  made  by  means  of  nuts  and  screws  to 
tighten  them  in  warm  weather,  and  loosen  them  ia  cold  weather, 
otherwise  the  forces  of  contraction  and  expansion  would  weaken  and 
eventually  destroy  the  building.  Very  serious  accidents  have  oc- 
curred from  omitting  this  precaution. 

The  principle  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  has  been 
utilized  in  bringing  the  walls  of  a  building  together  after  they  have 
commenced  to  separate.  A  system  of  iron  ties  is  formed,  passing 
through  the  opposite  walls,  on  the  outside  of  which  they  are  secured 
by  nuts.  The  alternate  rods  being  heated,  they  expand,  and  the 
nuts  are  screwed  up  close  to  the  walls.  On  cooling,  the  force  of 
contraction  brings  the  walls  nearer  together.^  The  remaining  rods 
are  next  heated,  and  the  nuts  screwed  up.  On  cooling,  a  further 
contraction  takes  place,  and  so  on  until  the  walls  are  restored  to 
their  proper  position.  This  method  was  successfully  employed  to 
restore  the  walls  of  a  portion  of  the  Conse'n}atoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
in  Paris,  which  had  begun  to  separate. 

Oompensating  Pendulum. 

310«  The  construction  of  the  Compensating  Pendulum  depends 
upon  the  principle  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  metals.  We  haye. 
Fcen  already  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  depends  upon 
its  length,  vibrating  faster  when  shortened,  and  slower  when  length- 
ened. In  consequence  of  variations  of  temperature,  if  a  pendulum 
were  suspended  by  a  single  metallic  rod,  its  rate  of  vibration  would 
be  continually  changing. 

To  obviate  this  defect  and  secure  uniformity  of  rate,  various  de- 
vices^  have  been  employed,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Harrison's  Gridiron  Pendulum,  shown  in  Fig.  144.  It  consists  of 
five  parallel  bars  of  metal,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
bars  a,  6,  c,  and  rf,  are  of  steel,  and  when  they  expand,  the  efiect  is 
to  lengthen  the  pendulum  ;  the  bar.  rf,  passes  freely  through  the 
cross  piece,  or^  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  piece,  mn.     The  bars, 


Precautions  to  he  taken  in  building  toith  iron  t  Eaoplain  the  method  of  straight' 
ening  walls.  ( 20 1 .)  What  effect  has  heat  upon  a  pendulum  t  How  are  its 
d^ecis  remedied  t  Explain  the  theory  and  construction  of  Hakbison'b  Gridiron 
Pendulum. 
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h  and  k^  are  of  brass,  firniiy  attached. to  both 
of  the  cross  pieces,  mn  and  or.  When  they 
expand,  the  effect  is  to  raise  the  piece,  mn, 
and  thus  to  shorten  the  pendulum. 

If  the  pieces  are  properly  adjusted,  the 
amount  of  shortening  is  exactly  equal  to  he 
amount  of  lengthening  before  mentioned,  and 
these  two  balancing  each  other,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  remains  invariable.  The  ad- 
justment requires  that  the  lengths  of  the  rods 
should  be  inversely  as  their  coefficients  of  linear 
expansion. 

Ziaws  of  Expansion  of  Liquids. 

211.  Liquids  are  much  more  expansi- 
ble than  solids,  on  account  of  then*  feeble 
cohesion ;  then*  expansion  is  also  much 
more  irregular,  especially  when  their  tem- 
perature approaches  the  boiling  point. 

'  The  expansion  of  a  Hquid  may  be  ab- 
solute or  relative.  The  absolute  expan- 
sion of  a  liquid  is  its  actual  increase  of 
volume;  the  relative  expansion  is  its 
increase  of  volume  with  respect  to  the 
containing  vessel.  For  example,  in  a 
thermometer  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  due  to  its 
relative  expansion,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  stem.  Both 
expand,  but  the  liquid  more  rapidly  than  the  glass.  The 
capacity  of  the  bulb  increases  with  an  increase  of  heat,  but 
the  volume  of  its  contained  mercury  increases  more  rapidly, 
and  therefore  rises  in  the  stem.  The  absolute  is  usually 
greater  than  the  relative  expansion.  It  is  the  relative  ex- 
pansion that  we  generally  observe. 


/• 


Fig.  144. 


(211.)  Why  are  liqaids  more  expansible  than  solids?    What  is  absolute  expan* 
stonf     Belative  expansion?    Example.    Which  is  generally  observed? 
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The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  the  expansion 
of  a  unit  of  volume,  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature of  one  degree. 

Taken  with  reference  to  glass,  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
for  mercury  is  0.000833 ;  that  of  water  is  three  times  as 
great,  and  that  of  alcohol  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  mercury. 

MaiciimiTn  Density  of  Water. 

aia.  If  water  is  cooled  down  gradually,  its  volume  con- 
tinues to  contract  until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of 
39.^2  F.,  when  it  attains  its  maximum  density.  If  it  be 
still  further  cooled  it  begins  to  expand,  and  at  32°  F.  it  be- 
comes solid,  ov  freezes. 

This  curious  phenomenon  may  be  shown  by*  using  a  water 
thermometer  in  connection  with  a  mercurial  one.  As  the 
temperature  is  diminished,  the  liquids  descend  in  the  stems 
of  both  thermometers  until  the  mercurial  one  shows 
39.°2  F,,  after  which,  if  the  cooling  process  be  continued, 
the  mercury  will  continue  to  fall,  whilst  the  water  will  begin 
to  rise. 

This  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction is  explained  from  the  fe,ct,  that  at  the  temperature 
of  39.*^2  F.,  the  particles  begin  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
new  order,  preparatory  to  taking  a  crystalline  form.  Some 
other  substances,  such  as  melted  iron,  sulphur,  bismuth,  <fcc., 
exhibit  a  similar  expansion  of  volume  immediately  previous 
to  taking  a  solid  crystalline  form.  It  is  this  property  of 
expanding  at  the  timo  of  crystallization,  that  renders  iron 
so  valuable  a  metal  for  casting.  The  expansion  of  the  metal 
acts  to  fill  the  mould,  thus  giving  sharpness  and  accuracy  to 
Ihe  casting. 


What  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid  ?  What  is  its  value  for  mercury 
with  reference  to  glass?  How  do  the  coefficients  of  water  and  alcohol  compare  with 
mercury?  (212)  At  what  temperature  has  water  the  greatest  density?  When 
does  it  freeze?  How  may  the  phenomenon  be  shown?  How  explained?  What 
other  bodies  exhibit  similar  phenomena?    Why  is  iron  so  valuable  for  casting? 
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The  fact  that  water  has  its  greatest  density  at  39**  2  F.,  causes 
ice  to  form  at  the  surface  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Were  it  not  that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  it  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  as  fast  as  formed,  or  rather  would  form  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe  would  soon  convert  entire  lakes 
into  solid  masses  of  ice.  As  ice  and  water  are  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  the  summer  sun  would  not  posesss  the  power  to  convert  them 
again  into  water. 

In  Switzerland  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  theliottom  of  deep  and  snow- fed  lakes  remains  during 
the  entire  year  at  the  uniform  temperature  of  39''.2  F.,  although 
the  surface  is  frozen  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to  To**  or  80°  F. 

It  is  because  water  has  its  maximum  density  at  39**. 2  F.,  that  it 
is  taken  at  this  temperature,  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Law  of  eKpansion  of  Gases. 

213.  Gases  are  not  only  more  expansible  than  solids 
and  liquids,  but  they  also  expand  more  uniformly. 

The  coefficient  of  expmision  of  a  gas,  is  the  expansion 
which  a  unit  of  volume  experiences  when  its  temperature  is 
increased  one  degree. 

Gjly  Lussao  supposed  that  all  gases  expand  equally  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature ;  but  more  recent  investi- 
gations show  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  are  slightly- 
different  for  different  gases.  This  difference  is,  however,  so 
small,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  all  gases 
as  having  the  same  coefficient.  The  value  of  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  for  gases  is  0.00204,  which  is  about  eight  times 
that  of  water. 

Applications. 

214.  The  law  of  expansion  of  gases  when  heated,  has  many 
important  applications,  some  of  which  will  be  explained. 

^     >  I  ■  -■-     I     -    — ■  ■!  ■  Ml  ■  ■■■  II.     ■^■■■■—  ..  ■  I  .11  I  I  ■ 

Explain  the  consequences  of  the  eaypaneion  of  water  on  fleeting.    Example  of 
ke   lakes  in  Switzerland,     Why  is  water  taken  at  89°. 2   F.  as  a  standard? 
213.)  What  bodies  are  most  expansible?    What  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion? 
Whft\  was  Gat  Lussao's  opinion  ?    Was  it  strictly  correct  ? 
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When  the  air  of  a  room  becomes  warmed  and  vitiated  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  it  expands  and  becomes  lighter  than 
the  external  air;  hence  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  fresh  air  from  without,  which  enters  through  the 
cracks  of  the  doors,  or  through  apertures  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Openings  should  be  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to  permit 
the  foul  air  to  escape.     Such  is  the  theory  of  ventilation  of  rooms. 

In  large  buildings,  like  theatres,  the  spectators  in  the  upper 
galleries  often  experience  great  inconvenience  from  the  hot  and 
corrupt  air  arising  from  below.  To  remedy  this  evil,  large  open- 
ings, called  ventilators,  should  be  constructed  in  the  ceiling,  and  cor- 
responding openings  should  be  arranged  near  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing, to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  to  keep  up  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  principal  of  expansion  gives  a  draft  to  our  chimneys.  The 
hot  air  ascends  through  the  flue,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  con- 
tinued current  of  cold  air  from  below,  which  keeps  up  the  com- 
bustion in  the  fire-place  or  grate. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  warming  buildings  by  means  of 
furnaces.  Furnaces  are  placed  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  building, 
and  are  provided  with  air  chambers,  which  communicate  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  air-pipes.  When  the  air  becomes  heated 
in  the  air  chamber,  it  rises  through  pipes,  or  flues  in  the  walls,  to 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  is  admitted  to  or  excluded  from 
the  difierent  apartments  by  valves,  called  registers. 

The  principle  of  expansion  of  air  explains  many  meteorological 
phenomena.  When  the  air  in  any  locality  becomes  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  rises  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  colder  air  from 
the  neighboring  regions,  thus  producing  the  phenomena  of  winds. 
The  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  winds,  tends  to 
equalize  the  temperature,  and  also,  by  transporting  clouds  and 
vapors,  tends  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  water  over  the  globe. 

Winds  also  serve  to  remove  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  replacing  it 
by  the  pure  air  of  the  neighboring  places,  thus  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health.     Winds  also  act  to  propel  vessels  on 

(214.)  Bow  does  the  principle  of  expansion  operate  in  ventilation  t  ITow  are 
Utrge  hiUldings  ventilated  t  What  gives  draft  to  chimneys  f  Explain  the  theory 
of  heating  by  furnaces.  How  does  the  principle  of  expansion  produce  winds  t 
Their  effect  on  distribution  of  warmth  and  moisture  t 
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the  ocean,  thus  contributing  to  the  spread  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Without  winds,  our  cities  would  become  centres  of  infection,  the 
clouds  would  remain  motionless  over  the  localities  where  they  were 
formed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  would  become  arid  and  desert, 
without  rivers  or  streams  to  water  them,  and  the  whole  earth  would 
E  on  become  uninhabitable. 

Density  of  Gases. 

21 5.  The  density  of  a  gas  depends  upon  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  also  upon  its  temperature. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  select  as  a  term  of  comparison 
the  density  at  some  particular  pressure  and  temperature. 
The  standard  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  and  the  standard  temperature 
is  32°  F.,  or  the  freezing  point  of  water.  To  determine 
the  density  at  any  other  pressure,  we  apply  Makiotte's 
law ;  to  determine  it  at  any  other  temperature,  we  apply 
the  coefficient  of  expansion,  as  explained  in  preceding 
articles. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  determine  the  density  of  air  when  the 
barometer  indicates  20  inches,  and  the  thermometer  62**  F.,  the 
density  being  equal  to  1  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  pressure  being  only  two  thirds  the  standard  pressure,  the  air  in 
the  case  considered  would  occupy  once  and  a  half  its  primitive 
volume,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain  at  32"  F.  But  the 
temperature  being  62°  F.,  or  30°  above  the  standard,  we  multiply 
1.5  by  30  times  0.00204  for  the  expansion.  This  product,  added  to 
1.5,  gives  for  a  result,  1.5918.  That  is,  a  unit  of  volume  at  the 
standard  pressure  and  temperature  becomes  1.5918  units  of  volume 
at  the  given  pressure  and  temperature.  Because  the  density  va- 
ries inversely  as  the  volume,  we  shall  have  for  the  required  density, 
T.liTTJ  ^^  0.6282. 

Other  ^ects  of  winds t  (215.)  On  wl^at  does  the  density  of  a  gas  depend? 
What  do  we  take  as  a  standard  ?  How  do  we  determi.ie  the  density  at  any  other 
pressnre  and  temperatare  t    MecMnpls. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  density  of  some  of  .the  most  im- 
portant gases,  air  being  taken  as  a  standard  : 


TABLE. 

GAS. 

DENSITY. 

OAB. 

DENSITY. 

Air 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

1  .0000 

0.0692 
0.9714 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  acid 

1.1056 
1.5290 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  body,  its  density  being  fourteen 
and  a  half  times  less  than  that  of  air. 


TI. — CHANGE     OF     STATE     OF     BODIES     BT     THE     ACTION     OF     HEAT. 


^ 


\ 


Fusion. 

216.  It  has  been  stated  that  heat  not  only  causes  bodies 
to  expand,  but  that  it  may  in  certain  circumstances  cause 
them  to  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  fi'om 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

When  a  body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
said  to  melt^  or  fuse,  and  the  act  of  changing  state  in  this 
case  is  cslled  fusion. 

If  a  melted  body  is  suffered  to  cool,  it  becomes  solid  at 
the  same  temperature  at  which  it  melted.  Hence  the  melt- 
ing point  is  the  same  as  the  freezing  point. 

Fusion  takes  place  when  the  force  of  cohesion,  which 'holds  the 
particles  of  a  body  together,  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  heat  which 
tends  to  separate  them.  The  temperature  at  whicl^  fusion  takes 
place  is  different  for  different  bodies.  For  some  bodies  it  is  very  low, 
and  for  others  very  high,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 

WTuU  ifl  ths  Hghtett  hodyt  CH/ee  the  densitiM  of  some  other  gases,  (216) 
What  is  melting  or  fusion  ?  When  does  fusion  take  place  t  Is  the  meUmg  point 
the  same  for  aU  solids  t 
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TABLE. 


g       ^ 

BODT. 

TKMPBRATVRS 

OF  rusiON. 

BODT. 

TEllPBBATintB 
OF  FirSIOK. 

Mercury 

Ice 

Tallow 

White  wax 

Sulphur 

Tih 

—  39"  F. 

32" 

91" 
149" 
232" 
455" 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Silver 

Gold 

500"  F. 

627" 

842" 

932" 

1832" 

2282" 

All  bodies  are  not  melted  by  the  action  of  heat.  Some  are  de- 
composed, such  as  paper,  wood,  bone,  marble,  &c.  Simple  bodies, 
that  is,  bodies  which  are  composed  of  but  one  kind  of  matter,  always 
melt,  if  sufficiently  heated,  with  a  single  exception.  Carbon  has  thus 
far  resisted  all  attempts  to  fuse  it. 

Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. 

217.  Bodies  which  can  be  melted  always  present  the 
remarkable  phenomenon,  that  when  they  are  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  fusion,  they  can  not  be  heated  any  higher 
until  the  fusion  is  complete.  For  example,  if  ice  be  exposed 
to  heat,  it  begins  to  melt  at  32°  F.,  and  if  more  heat  be 
applied,  the  melting  is  accelerated,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  remains  at  32*^  until  all  the  ice 
is  melted. 

The  heat  that  is  applied  during  the  process  of  ftision, 
enters  into  the  body  without  raising  its  temperature,  a^d  is 
said  to  become  latent.  When  the  body  returns  to  its  solid 
state,  all  the  latent  heat  is  again  given  out,  and  once  more 
becomes  sensible. 

The  phenomenon  of  latent  heat  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment.    If  a  pound  of  pulverized  ice,  at  32®  F.,  be  mixed 


Examples.  Are  all  bodies  meUedhy  the  action  of  h,€atf  BaDampUs,  (31T.) 
What  is  latent  heat  f  Sensible  heat  ?  Eoto  may  the  phenomenon  qf  latent  heat  be 
iUttetrated. 
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with  a  pound  of  water  at  174®  F.,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  be  just 
sufficient  to  melt  the  ice,  and  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  wat^r 
at  the  temperature  of  32°  F.  During  the  process  of  melting,  142"  of 
heat  have  been  absorbed  and  become  latent ;  hence,  we  say  that  the 
heat  required  to  melt  ice  at  32*^  F.  is  142®,  orj  in  other  words, 
the  latent  heat  of  water  at  32*^  is  142®. 

The  enormous  amount  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  when  ice 
melts,  explains  why  it  is  that  large  masses  of  ice  remain  unmelted 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised 
above  32®  F.  Conversely,  the  immense  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
when  water  passes  to  the  state  of  ice,  explains  why  it  is  that  ice 
forms  so  slowly  in  extremely  cold  weather.  The  absorption  of  heat 
in  melting,  and  production  of  heat  in  freezing,  tend  to  equalize  the 
temperature  of  climates  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  masses  of 
water,  like  lakes  and  rivers. 

Congelation. — Solidification. — ^Regelatibn. 

218.  Any  body  that  can  be  melted  by  the  application 
of  heat,  can  be  brought  back  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat.  This  passage  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  is 
called  congelation^  or  solidification, 

,  In  every  body,  the  temperature  at  which  congelation  com- 
mences, is  the  same  as  that  at  which  fusion  begins.  Thus,  if 
water  be  cooled,  it  will  begin  to  congeal  at  32°  F.,  and  con- 
versely', if  ice  be  heated,  it  will  begin  to  melt  at  32°  F. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  heat  given  out,  or  rendered 
sensible  in  congealing,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  absorbed,  or 
rendered  latent  in  melting. 

Some  liquids  can  not  be  congealed  by  the  greatest  cold  to  which 
we  can  subject  them  ;  such  are  alcohol  and  ether.  Pure  water  con- 
geals at  32° ,''  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  congeals  at  27*^ ;  olive  oil 
at  21®  •.  linseed  and  nut  oils  at  17**. 


EitpkUn  the  action  of  latent  heat  on  Tnelting  masses  of  ice.  Also  on  freezing 
masses  ofvKUer.  (218)  What  is  congelation  ?  Haw  does  the  point  of  congelation 
compare  with  that  of  fasion  ?  Illustrate.  How  does  the  heat  given  out  in  solidifying 
compare  with  that  taken  up  In  melting?     What  liquids  have  never  Ifeenfronen  t 
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Water  reaches  its  maximum  density  at  38°.  75,  and  as  its  temper- 
ature is  diminished  from  this  limit,  its  volume  continues  lo  inci-ease 
until  congelation  is  completed. 

If  two  smooth  pieces  of  melting  ice  be  pressed  against  ' 
each  other  they  are  soon  frozen  together.    This  phenome- 
non is  called  regelatmi. 

Regelation  is  explained  by  supposing  the  interior  of  the  ice  colder 
than  the  outer  layer  just  passing  into  the  state  of  water.  When  the 
pieces  are  pressed  together  the  layer  of  water  at  32°  F.  has  a  colder 
body  on  each  side.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  this  layer  is  soon 
absorb^  and  conducted  away,  and  the  water  is  converted  into  ice. 
The  formation  of  a  snow-ball  depends  on  regelation.  Below  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  F.  the  particles  of  snow  are  dry  and  regelation  can- 
not take  place.  Hence  a  coherent  snow-ball  can  only  be  made  of 
melting  snow. 

Orystallization. 

219.  When  bodies  pass  slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  states,  their  particles,  instead  of  arranging  themselves 
in  a  confused  manner,  tend  to  group  themselves  into  regular 
forms.  These  forms  are  called  crystals^  and  the  process  of 
forming  them  is  called  crystallization. 

Flakes  of  snow,  sugar  candy,  alum,  common  salt,  and  the 
like,  offer  examples  of  crystallized  bodies.  The  forms  of  the 
crystals  are  best  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass. 

Bodies  may  be  crystallized  in  two  different  ways.  In  the 
first  case,  we  melt  them,  and  then  allow  them  to  cool  slowly. 
If  a  vessel  of  sulphur  be  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
it  will  commence  crystallizing  about  the  surface,  and  if  we 
break  the  crust  thus  formed,  and  pour  out  the  interior  liquid 
sulphur,  we  may  obtain  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur. 

In  the  second  case,  we  dissolve  the  body  to  be  crystallized 
and  then  allow  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly.  The  dis- 
solved body  is  then  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  on  the 

Explain  the  phenomenon  of  regelation.  Illustrate.  (219»)  What  are  crystaLs  i 
What  is  cryetallization  ?  Examples.  How  many  methods  of  crystallization  ? 
Explain  the  first  method.    The  second  method. 
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sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  slower  the 
process,  the  finer  will  be  the  crystals.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  we  crystallize  candy  and  various  salts. 

Freezing  Mixtures. 

920.  The  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  when  a 
body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  is  often  utilized  in 
the  production  of  intense  cold.  This  result  is  best  obtained 
by  mixing  certain  substances,  and  these  mixtures  are  then 
called  f 'feezing  mixtures. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  common  salt  and  two  parts  of 
pounded  ice  forms  a  mixture  that  is  used  for  freezing  cream. 
The  salt  and  ice  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  but  they 
can  not  unite  until  they  pass  to  the  liquid  state ;  in  order  to 
pass  to  this  state  they  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from 
the  neighboring  bodies,  and  this  causes  the  latter  to  freeze. 
By  means  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  the  thermometer 
may  be  reduced  to  0. 


VII. — VAPORIZATION.  —  ELASTIC   FORGE   OF   YAPORS. 


Vaporization.  —  Volatile  and  Fixed  Liquids. 

921.  When  sufficient  heat  is  applied  to  a  liquid,  it  is 
converted  into  a.  gaseous  form  and  is  called  a  vapor.  The 
change  of  state  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state  is  called 
vaporization. 

Conversely,  if  heat  be  abstracted  from  a  vapor,  it  will 
return  to  a  liquid  form.  The  change  of  state  from  a  vapor- 
ous to  a  liquid  form  is  called  condensation. 

Vapors  are  generally  colorless,  and  are  endowed  with  an 
expansive  force^  or  tension^  which,  when  heated,  may  become 
very  great. 

{%20.)  What  Is  a  freezing  mixture?     Example.     Explain  its  action?    {%%!,) 
What  is  vaporization  ?    Condensation  ?    General  properties  of  vapors  ? 
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The  number  of  vapors  that  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  very  small.  Of  these,  watery  vapor  is  the  most  familiar, 
as  well  as  the  most  important,  on  account  of  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  many  natural  phenomena. 

Liquids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  with  respect  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  vapor- 
ous state,  viz. :  volatile  liquids  and  Jlxed  liquids. 

Volatile  liquids  are  those  which  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  vapor  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
such  as  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  like.  If  a  vessel  of  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
liquid  is  slowly  converted  into  vapor,  and  disappears;  in 
other  words,  it  evaporates.  To  the  class  of  volatile  liquids 
belong  essences,  essential  oils,  volatile  oils,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lavender, 
attar  of  roses,  oil  of  orange,  and  the  like. 

Fixed  liquids  are  those  which  do  not  pass  into  vapor  at 
any  temperature,  as,  for  example,  fish  oils,  olive  oils,  and  the 
like.  At  high  temperatures  they  are  decomposed,  giving 
rise  to  various  kinds  of  gases,  but  to  no  true  vapors  that  can 
be  condensed  into  the  original  form  of  the  liquid.  Some 
oils,  like  linseed  oil,  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  by  evaporation,  but  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  thus  passing  to  a  solid  state.  Some  solids  are  capable 
of  passing  directly  to  a  state  of  vapor  without  first  becoming 
liquid.  To  this  class  belong  camphor,  musk,  and  odorous 
bodies  generally.  Snow  and  ice  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  evaporate  without  melting. 

Evaporation  under  pressure. 
222.    The  influence  of  evaporation  by  pressure  may  be  illustrated 


The  most  important  vapor  ?  What  two  classes  of  liquids  have  we  ?  What  are 
volatile  liqtdds?  Examples.  Illastrate.  What  are  fixed  liquids?  Examples. 
Effect  of  high  temperatures  upon  them?    Give  examples  of  soli-ls  that  vaporize? 
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by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  145.  It  consists  of  a  curved 
tube,  the  short  branch  of  which  is  closed  and  filled  with  mercury ; 
the  mercury  also  fills  a  portion  of  the  long  branch.  A  small  quantity 
of  ether  is  introduced  into  the  short  branch,  when  it  at  once  rises  to 
the  top.  Bj  of  this  branch.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  pressure 
of  the  external  atmosphere  exerted  through  the  mercury,  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  ether  from  forming  vapor 

If,  however,  the  tube  is  plunged 
into  a  vessel  of  water  heated  to 
112",  the  ether  will  be  converted 
into  vapor  and  will  occupy  a  cer- 
tain portion,  ABy  of  the  tube, 
holding  in  equilibrium  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column 
whose  height  is  AC. 

If  the  tube  be  withdrawn  and 
allowed  to  cool,  the  vapor  of  ether 
will  be  condensed,  and  will  appear 
as  a  liquid  at  B.  If  more  heat  be 
applied,  it  will  again  be  converted 
into  vapor,  and  the  mercury  will 
rise  in  the  branch,  C,  as  long  as 
any  ether  remains  to  be  evaporated. 
This  shows  that  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  augments  with  the  tempera- 
ture. .  This  principle  holds  true  for 
all  kinds  of  vapor. 

The  tension  acquired  by  the  va- 
por of  water,  or  steamy  often  be- 
comes so  great  by  being  heated  as 
to  burst  the  strongest  vessels,  and 

thus  is  the  cause  of  frightful  accidents.  The  cause  of  wood  snapping 
when  burned  in  a  fire-place,  is  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  the 
pores,  giving  rise  at  last  to  an  explosion.  When  a  chestnut  is 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  the  moisture  within  the  shell  expands  into 


Fig.  145. 


(  822.>  Explain  ths  experiment  showing  the  influence  of  prteewre  on  vaporiea' 
Hon,  Why  does  wood  enap  when  burned  f  Why  does  a  chestmtt  snap  when 
roasted  t 
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iteam,  and  explodes  with  BUfflcient  force  to  throw  tha  nnt  from  tho 
ftre.  Hence  it  is  that  a  Rmall  puncture  is  usually  made  in  the  Ehell, 
which  permits  the  eecape  of  the  Gteam  and  prevents  exploBion 

Inatuitaiieoiu  ZtTaporatlon  In  a   Vaomim. 

323.  Vapors  formed  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a  liquid  e»;apo 
ty  virtue  of  their  tension.  Under  ordinary  circumstance  f, 
the  pressure  of  the 
air  prevents  a  very 
rapid  escape  of  va- 
por at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  but 
when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is 
diminished  in  any 
way,  evaporation 
takes  place  with 
great  rapidity.  Il 
the  pressure  is  en- 
tirely removed,  the 
evaporation  is  in- 
stantaneous, like 
the  flash  of  gun- 
powder, especially 
if  the  liquid  is  very 
volatile. 

This  principle  may 
be      illustrated       by 

means  of  the  appara-  ^'B  ^*^ 

(us  shown  in  Fig.  14fi. 

It  consistg  of  several  barometer  tubes,  A,  li,  (',  D,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  a  common  cistern  of  meicury,  as  chown  in  the 
figure,     Tho  whole  apparatus  is  supported  by  a  frame,  to  which  ii) 

flow  rejneanar  (283.)  Why  do  »»poni  eactpi  tnm  the  «otftcej  of  ILqnWit 
When  the  proFsurc  ie  lomoTid,  wtaat  bapprne?  Bowmay  the  priacipit  bt  <U*» 
frattdT    Bx^rtain  the  ea^p^'imwt  in  detail. 
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attached  a  gr^uated  scale.  The  mercury  will  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  of  the  tubes,  at  the  height  in  A^  for  example. 

If  a  few  drops  of  water  be  introduced  into  the  tube  jB,  they  will 
rise  through  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  on  reaching  the  vacuum, 
will  be  instantly  converted  into  vapor,  as  is  shown  by  the  depression 
that  takes  place  in  the  column  of  mercury.  If  a  little  alcohol  be 
introduced  into  the  tube  C,  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  converted 
into  vapor,  and  will  produce  a  still  greater  depression  of  the  column. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  ether  be  introduced  into  the  tube  D,  a  still 
greater  depression  of  the' mercury  will  be  observed. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  ether  is 
greater  than  that  of  alcohol,  and  that  of  alcohol  greater  than  that  of 
water.  By  careful  measurement,  it  is  found  that  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  of  ether  is  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water,  and 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  alcohol. 


Umit  of  the  Tension  of  Vapora. 

224.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  of  the  liquids  in  the 
last  experiment  be  introduced  into  the  tubes,  vapor  will 
finally  cease  to  form,  and  a  portion  will  remain  in  the  liquid 
state.  In  this  case  the  tension  of  the  vapor  already  formed 
is  sufficient  to  balance  the  tendency  of  the  liquid  to  pass  into 
a  state  of  vapor.  In  this  state  of  affairs  no  more  vapor  can 
form  without  a  change  of  temperature.  This  is  the  case 
supposed  in  the  last  article. 

Saturation. 

325.  When  a  given  space  has  taken  all  of  the  vapor 
that  it  can  contain,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  For  example, 
if  water  be  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  air,  and  the 
bottle  be  hermetically  sealed,  a  slow  evaporation  will  go  on 
until  the  tension  of  the  vapor  given  off  is  equal  to  the 
tendency  of  the  remaining  water  to  pass  into  vapor,  when  it 

What  does  the  eaoperiment  ahowt  (234.">  When  does  vapor  cease  to  form? 
<  225.)  When  Is  a  space  saturated  with  vapor?    Example  ? 
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will  cease.  In  this  case,  the  space  within  the  bottle  is 
saturated- 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  established  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  for  the  same  temperature,  the  quantity  of  watery 
vapor  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  space  is  always  the 
same,  whether  th^t  space  is  a  vacuum,  or  whether  it  contain 
air  or  any  other  gas.  The  only  point  of  difference  in  these 
cases  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  saturation  takes  place. 

If  the  temperature  varies,  the  amount  of  vapor  required 
to  saturate  a  given  space  will  vary  also.  The  higher  the 
temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  vapor 
required  to  saturate  the  given  space,  and  the  lower  the 
temperature,  the  less  the  quantity  required  for  saturation. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
variable,  but  notwithstanding  the  continued  evaporation 
that  is  taking  place  from  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans,  the  air  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  never  saturated. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  vapor  being  less  dense  than  the  air 
at  the  surface,  rises  into  the  higher  regions,  where  it  is  con- 
densed by  the  greater  cold  existing  there,  and  falls  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Causes  that  accelerate  Evaporation. 

226.  The  slow  evaporation  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe  is  accelerated  by  many  causes,  some  of  which  are 
indicated  below : 

1.  Tempeirature. — ^Increase  of  temperature  also  increases 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  formed,  and  accelerates  evapora- 
tion. 

This  property  is  utilized  in  the  arts  in  the  trianufacture  of  extracts. 
The  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  chambers  kept  at  temperatures  of 

What  is  the  law  of  saturation  at  a  given  temperature  ?  What  effect  has  a  change 
of  temperature  ?  Why  is  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  variable?  (  226.) 
AVhat  effect  has  increase  of  temperature  on  evaporation  ?  How  is  this  property 
utilized  t 
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from  80°  to  140**  F.,  the  air  being  continually  renewed  to  carry  off 
the  vapor  as  fast  as  formed. 

2.  Pressure, — ^Diminution  of  pressui'e  facilitates  evapora- 
tion. 

This  principle  has  been  utilized  in  the  arts  for  the  concentration 
Df  syrups.  This  application  is  illustrated  by  the  method  of  concen- 
trating syrups  in  sugar  refining.  The  syrups  are  placed  in  large 
spherical  boilers,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  air- 
pumps  worked  by  steam. 

3.  Change  of  air. — A  continual  change  of  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  facilitates  evaporation,  by  carrying  off 
the  vapor  which  would  otherwise  saturate  the  layer  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid,  and  effectually  check  the  formation  of 
additional  vapor. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  surface  moisture  of  our  fields  and 
roads  disappears  more  rapidly  when  there  is  a  breeze  than  in  calm 
weather.  In  the  arts,  the  principle  is  applied  by  keeping  a  current 
of  air  playing  across  ihe  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  by 
means  of  blowers,  or  otherwise. 

4.  JEjxtent  of  ihe  liquid. — ^A  large  surface  is  favorable  to 
rapid  evaporation,  by  affording  a  great  number  of  points 
from  which  vapor  may  be  formed. 

This  principle  is  utilized  in  the  arts  by  employing  shallow  and 
broad  evaporating  pans.  This  application  is  illustrated  by  the 
process  of  making  salt  from  Fca-water.  The  water  is  spread  out  in 
large  pans,  which  are  very  shallow,  and  then  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  when  the  water  slowly  evaporates,  leaving  the  salt 
in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Ebullition. 

227.  Ebullition,  or  boiling,  is  a  rapid  evaporation,  in 
which  the  vapor   escapes  in   the   form   of  bubbles.     The 


What  effect  has  pressure  ?  ttovo  is  this  utUieed  t  What  effect  has  change  of  air  ? 
ApplicaU&n  of  ihls  principle  t  What  effect  has  the  extent  of  liqnid?  Bov)  utiU 
izid  in  the  aria  t   EoMimple.    {221.)  What  is  Ebnllition  ? 
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babbles  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  and  rising 
to  the  Burfece,  they  collapse,  permitting  the  vapor  to  pass 
into  the  m. 

In  heating  water,  the  first  bubbles  are  due  to  the  small  quantities 
of  air  contained  in  the  liquid,  which  expand  and  rise  to  the  aurfacc. 
Afterwarda,  as  I  ho 
heat  is  bept  up.  par- 
ticles of  water  are  coo- 
Terted  into  vapor  and 
rise  through  the  li- 
quid, becoming  con- 
densed by  the  colder 
layers  of  water  above 
IhsRi.  When  all  of 
the  layers  become 
suitably  heated,  the 
babbles  are  no  longer 
condensed,  but  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  en- 
cape  with  a  comniD- 
tiou  that  we  call  boil- 
In?,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
147. 

The  following  are 
the  laira  that  gov- 
ern the  phenomena 
of  ebullition :  fi^  i«. 

1.  Under  the  same  pressure,  each  liquid  enters  into 
ebullition  at  a  fisixd  temperature. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is  called  its  boil- 
ing point.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the 
boiling  point  of  pure  water  is  212°  F.;  the  boiling  point  of 
ether  is  108°  F.;  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  is  174°  F.,  and 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury  is  600°  F, 

Stplain  Iht  ■phtBoamta  qf  bviltng.    Wh»ti»  the  flrat  l»w  of  ebullition  t    Illns- 
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2,  The  pressure  remaining  the  same^  a  liquid  can  not  he 
Jieated  higher  than  the  boiling  point. 

For  example,  if  water  be  heated  to  212°,  it  will  begin  to 
boil,  and  no  matter  how  much  heat  may  be  applied,  it  will 
continue  to  boil,  but  will  never  become  hotter  than  212°  ; 
all  the  applied  heat  passes  into  the  vapor  and  becomes 
latent.  It  becomes  latent,  because  it  does  not  heat  either 
the  water  or  the  steam  above  212°.  This  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

Causes  that  modify  the  boiling  point  of  Liquids. 

228.  The  principal  causes  that  influence  the  boiling 
point  of  liquids,  are :  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies^  varia- 
tions of  pressure^  and  the  nature  of  tJie  vessels  in  which  the 
boiling  is  effected. 

1.  Presence  of  foreign  bojdies, — Matter  in  solution  gener- 
ally raises  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid.  Thus,  a  solution  of 
salt  does  not  boil  so  readily  as  pure  water.  If,  however, 
the  body  dissolved  is  more  volatile  than  water,  then  the 
boiling  point  is  lowered.  Fatty  matters  combined  with 
water,  raise  its  boiling  point.  Hence  it  is,  that  boiling  soup 
is  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

2.  Variations  of  pressure. — Increase  of  pressure  raises, 
and  diminution  of  pressure  depresses,  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  pressure  is  great,  the  vapor,  in  order  to  escape, 
must  have  a  high  tension,  and  this  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature.    When  the  pressure  is  small,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

This  principle  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  148.  It  consists  of  a  bell-glass,  connected  with  an  air-pump. 
Beneath  the  glass  is  a  vessel  of  water.     If  the  air  be  exhausted  from 


What  is  the  second  law?  Illustrate.  (228.)  What  are  the  principal  causes  that 
modify  the  boiling  point?  What  is  the  efitct  of  impurities?  Illustrate  by  examples. 
What  ifl  the  effect  of  inressure  ?    lUustrate.    Explain  the  e(tperiment. 
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the  bell-glasB,  the  water  enters  into  ebullition,  even  at 
temperatures.     This  is  because  the  pressure  ia  dimiiiisljcd. 


If  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  ebullition  for  some  lime,  an 
Hrrangement  muKt  be  made  to  remove  the  vapor  as  fasl  as  formed. 
This  can  be  effected  by  placing  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the 
bell-gla^a.  The  acid  absorbs  the  vapor  with  great  avidity.  Furlhcr- 
more,  there  is  no  increase  of  temperature  in  the  waler.  but  on  llie 
contrary  the  temperature  continually  falls,  and  the  water  may  oven 
be  frozen. 

The  same  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  litlle  instru- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  149,  called  Franklin's  Pulse  Glass.     It  consists 

Bote  may  umter  bt/rM€n  by  evaporaUoii  t    ^^lalr^  Feikelin's  Pulat  Gl^iet. 
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of  a  glass  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  at  each 
extremity  in  a  bulb,  one  of  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  other. 
Before  the  larger  bulb  is  sealed,  a  quantity  of  water  is  introduced, 


Fig.  149. 

sufficient  to  fill  the  smaller  one  and  a  part  of  the  larger  one,  and  this 
is  then  made  to  boil  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  air  is  driven  out 
and  the  entire  space  is  filled  with  steam.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
large  bulb  is  hermetically  sealed  by  means  of  a  jet  of  flame,  directed 
across  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  The  space  above  the  water  is  then 
filled  with  steam,  which,  as  the  instrument  cools,  is  reduced  to  a  low 
degree  of  tension.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  heat  of  the  hand 
applied  to  the  small  bulb  is  sufidcient  to  make  the  water  boil,  as 

indicated  in  the  figure. 

■ 

3.  Nature  of  tJie  vessel, — ^When  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
is  rough,  the  projecting  points  form  centres  for  developing 
vapor,  and  the  boiling  point  is  lower  than  when  the  surface 
is  smooth.  Water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  in  an  iron 
than  in  a  glass  vessel.  In  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  ther- 
mometers, a  metallic  vessel  should  always  be  employed  to 
boil  the  water  in,  on  account  of  the  fact  just  mentioned. 


What  effect  has  the  natnre  of  the  vessel  on  ebullition?    IlluBtrate. 
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Papln'i  Dlgoitw. 

9S0.     When  water  la  heated   in  open  vestele,  lis  temperatliTO 

can  not  be  raised  beyond  a,  certain  limit,  but  in  closed  vesaels  both 
the  water  and  its  vapor  ma;  be  raised  \o  very  hi^h  temperatures,  to 
that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  may  reach  several  atmoiiphereH.  The 
instrument  employed  to  nhovr  this  fact  is  called  Fafin's  Digesttr, 
BO  called  because  Papin  invented  it  for  extracttug  the  nutriment 
from  bones. 

It  is  represented  in  Fig  150,  and  consists  of  a  thick  bronze  vessel, 
M,  whose  cover  is  held  in 
place  by  a  screw  passing 
through  a  strong  frame.  To 
avoid  danger  of  explosion, 
the  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  safety-valve,  similar 
to  that  used  in  steam-engine 
boilers.  The  safety-valve 
consists  of  a  valve,  u,  fitting 
closely  over  an  opening  in 
the  cover.  This  valve  is 
held  in  place  by  a  lever,  ali, 
and  8  movable  weight,  p. 
One  end  of  the  lever  is 
fastened  at  a  by  a  hinge- 
joint.  By  moving  the  weight 
p,  along  the  lever,  we  may 
vary  ihe  force  with  which 
the  valve,  u,  is  kept  in 
place. 

Suppose  the  weight,  p,  to  Fig.  16» 

be  30  lbs.,  or  2  atmospheres, 

then  if  the  distance  ad,  is  made  equal  to  four  times  the  dlslanco  d  , 
from  the  principle  of  the  lever  the  pressure  upon  the  valve  will  l« 
that  of  the  atmosphere  increased  by  1 20  lbs,,  that  is,  it  will  be  equal 
to  7  atmospheres,  and  whenever  the  tension  of  the  vapor  vrithin  the 

li29.)  WJtaHiPAris'e  Diffftirl    WlmtprinclpUai^iiiUtutrattt    Sxptai» 
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digester  exceeds  thisj  the  valve  will  be  foroed  open,  and  a  portion 
of  the  steam  will  escape  with  a  whiatUog  eoand  that  indieatea  great 
compression. 

If  the  valve  be  left  open,  the  temperature  can  only  be  raised  to 
212",  and  we  have  the  phenomena  of  simple  boiling.  If  water  be 
heated  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  tlie  tension  of  the  vapor  will  finally 
canse  the  cork  to  spring  front  its  place  with  a  loud  Explosion. 

It  is  the  high  tension  of  con- 
fined Tapors  that  gives  rise  to 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing them  of  strong  mate- 
rials, and  of  providing  them 
with  proper  safety- valves. 

Uenanie    of    the    Bburtlo 
Force  ol  Vapor, 

230.  Dalton  measured 
the  elastic  force  of  watery- 
vapor  at  every  tempera- 
ture,  from  32°  F.,  up  to 
212°  F.,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig. 
151. 

This  apparatus  consists 
of  two  barometer  tubes,  A 
and  £,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  In  an  iron 
boiler,  also  filled  with  tlie 
same  liquid.  The  tube,  A, 
cont^s  mercury  alone, 
whilst  the  tube,  S,  contains  *■'«■  ibi 

a  small  quantity  of  water 

Illuitfate  ttf  UM  iy  an  tirampli,  ffhat  eau 
PrtcaiUbHu  to  bi  taktn.  <33O0  EiptBln  Dun 
tension  olT^wn,  sad  the  method  of  ndog  It 
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above  the  mercury.  The  tubes  are  kept  in  place  by  a 
wooden  frame,  placed  in  a  long  glass  cylinder  filled  with 
water.  A  thermometer,  ^,  is  plunged  into  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  temperature.  When  heat  is  ap- 
plied to  the  boiler,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  apparatus 
is  raised,  and  the  water  in  the  tube,  J5,  is  converted  into 
vapor,  whose  tension  is  made  knoAvn  by  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes,  A  and  J5.  This  differ- 
ence is  measured  by  a  scale  attached  to  the  cylinder. 

For  example,  if,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  158°  F., 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  tubes  is  9  inches,  we  say  that 
the  tension  of  vapor  at  158°  is  9  inches  of  mercury,  or 
4.5  lbs.,  that  is,  it  presses  each  square  inch  of  surface,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  with  a  force  of  4.5  lbs. 

Dalton  increased  the  temperature  from  32°  to  212*,  noting  at 
each  degree  the  difference  of  level  between  the  mercury  in  the  tubes, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  form  a  table  showing  the  elastic  force  of 
vapor  at  all  temperatures  within  these  limits. 

DuLONG  and  Arago  have  more  recently  extended  Dalton's  table 
to  temperatures  above  212".  Their  investigations  show  that  the 
tension  of  watery  vapor  at  212°  F.  is  1  atmosphere;  at  250°  F.  it 
is  2  atmospheres;  at  273°  F.  it  is  3  atmospheres;  at  291°  F.  it  is 
4  atmospheres ;  at  306°  F.  it  is  5  atmospheres. 

From  all  of  these  results  we  infer  that  the  tension  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  temperature. 

Latent  Heat  of  Vapoxs. 

231.  When  a  liquid  begins  to  boil,  all  of  the  heat  that 
is  added  enters  into  the  vapor  and  becomes  latent.  The 
amount  of  heat  that  becomes  latent,  is  different  for  different 
liquids.    It  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  latent  heat  of 
watery  vapor  is  about  990°  F.,  that  is,  it  takes  5J^  times  as  much 

Example.  JSehoeen  what  limtta  does  Dalton^b  table  extend  t  What  general 
inference  may  he  drawn?  (231.)  What  is  latent  heat  of  vapoiization f  Whai 
do68  it  a/mount  to  for  water  f 
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heat  to  convert  any  quantity  of  water  into  steam  as  is  required  to 
raise  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  may  be  verified  by  mixing  1  lb.  of  steam  at  212°  with 
5i  lbs.  of  water  at  32°.  The  latent  heat  becomes  sensible  by  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor,  and  there  results  61  lbs.  of  water  at  212°. 

Sacamples  of  Gold  produced  by  Heat  becoming  Latent. 

232*  If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be  poured  upon  the  hand  and 
allowed  to  evaporate,  a  sensation  of  cold  will  be  felt.  The  ether  in 
evaporating  extracts  the  heat  from  the  hand,  which  becomes  latent. 

Damp  linen  feels  cold  when  applied  to  the  body,  because  the 
moisture  in  passing  to  a  state  of  vapor  extracts  the  animal  heat, 
which  entering  the  vapor,  becomes  latent; 

The  warm  wind  of  summer  is  refreshing,  because  it  causes  a  more 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  which  abstracts  animal  heat 
from  the  body  to  become  latent  in  the  vapor  thus  produced.  The 
coolness  that  results  from  sprinkling  the  floor  of  an  apartment  in 
summer,  arises  from  the  passage  of  heat  from  a  sensible  to  a  latent 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Per  the  like 
reason,  a  shower  of  rain  is  generally  followed  by  a  diminished  tem- 
perature. 

Water  may  be  cooled  by  putting  it  in  porous  vessels.  A  small 
quantity  escapes  through  the  pores,  and  in  evaporating  abstracts.a 
portion  of  heat  from  the  remaining  liquid,  thus  reducing  its  temper- 
ature. This  is  the  process  of  cooling  water  employed  in  many 
tropical  countries. 

r 
•   » 

Congelation  of  Water  and  Mercury  in  a  Vacuum. 

233.  When  evaporation  is  rapidly  increased,  tte  ab- 
sorption of  heat  is  proportionally  increased,  and  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  surrounding  objects,  these  are  sometimes 
frozen.    It  has  been  stated  that  water  may  be  frozen  under 

Haw  U  this  Hhovmt  (232.)  Why  does  ether  prodtirce  cold  "by  evaporation? 
IFJly  doea  damp  linen  feel  cold  f  Why  is  warm  wind  r^reahing  in  stimmer  f 
Effect  of  sprinkling  f  Of  a  shower  f  Sow  is  water  cooled  in  porous  vessels  t 
(233.)  Why  does  ev^raration  produce  cold  in  smroanding  objects? 
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the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  by  absorbing  the  vapor  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  generated. 

By  operating  with  a  liquid  more  volatile  than  water,  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  By  using  sulphurous 
acid,  which  boils  at  14°  F.,  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  is  pro- 
duced to  freeze  mercury.  This  is  effected  by  surrounding 
a  thermometer  bulb  with  cotton,  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid,  and  then  placing  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air. 

The  rapid  vaporization  abstracts  so  muck  heat  from  the 
mercury  that  it  freezes  in  a  few  minutes.  If  we  brealc  the 
bulb,  the  mercury  is  found  in  a  solid  mass  like  a  leaden 
bullet.  In  this  form  mercury  can  be  drawn  out  into  sheets, 
or  stamped  like  a  coin,  but  it  soon  absorbs  heat  from  neigh- 
boring bodies,  and  again  passes  to  a  liquid  state 


YIII. —  CONDENSATION     OF     OASES     AND     YAPORS. —  SPECIFIC     HEAT. 

Causes  of  Oondensation. 

334.  The  Condensation  of  a  vapor,  is  its  change  from 
a  vaporous  to  a  liquid  state.  This  change  of  state  may  arise 
from  chemical  action^  pressure^  or  diminution  of  temper- 
ature. 

1.  Chemical  action. — ^The  affinity  of  certain  substances 
for  the  vapor  of  water  is  so  strong  that  they  absorb  it  from 
the  air,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  saturated ;  such,  for 
example,  are  quick-lime,  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  many 
others.  When  placed  in  a  closed  space,  they  in  a  short,  time 
abstract  all  of  the  moisture  that  is  in  it. 

2.  Pressure. — ^If  a  closed  cylinder  be  filled  with  vapor,  and 

Explain  the  experiment  with  snlphnrons  acid.  Can  mercnry  be  frozen  ?  (334.) 
What  is  condensation  of  a  vapor?  Causes?  Effect  of  chemical  action?  Examples. 
Effect  of  pressure  ? 
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this  be  compressed  by  a  piston,  as  soon  as  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  vapor  is  saturated,  it  will  begin  to  condense, 
and  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  all  the  vapor  \vill  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  Until  the  space  becomes  satu- 
rated, the  pressure  must  be  continually  increased,  on  account 
of  the  augmented  tension  of  the  vapor,  but  after  liquefaction 
begins,  no  further  augmentation  of  tension  takes  place,  and 
the  pressure  required  to  complete  the  liquefaction  remains 
uniform. 

3.  Diminution  of  temperature, — When  the  temperature 
of  any  space  is  diminished,  the  amount  of  vapor  required  for 
saturation  is  diminished.  After  the  point  of  saturation  is 
reached,  any  further  diminution  of  temperature  causes  a 
deposit  of  the  vapor  m  a  liquid  form. 

Steam  is  colorless,  but  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cold  air, 
condensation  takes  place  in  the  form  of  drops,  which  become  visible. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  moisture  contained  in  the  breath  becomes 
visible  in  cold  weather. 

In  winter  the  glass  of  our  windows  often  becomes  coated  with 
drops  like  dew.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  glass  is  colder 
than  the  air  of  the  room,  and  thus  acts  continually  to  produce  con- 
densation of  the  vapor  in  the  air.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  is 
sufficient,  the  particles  of  vapor  are  frozen  as  they  are  deposited, 
producing  beautiful  crystallizations.  When  the  external  air  is 
warmer  than  that  within,  the  deposit  takes  place  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass.  If  a  vessel  of  cold  water  be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  a 
^  deposition  of  moisture  takes  place  on  its  exterior  surface. 

The  nearer  the  air  is  to  saturation,  the  more  abundant  is  the 
deposit  of  dew.  Hence,  before  a  rain,  the  deposit  is  especially 
abundant.  Stone  walls,  and  the  like,  being  cooler  than  the  atmos- 
phere, are  often  in  summer  covered  with  moisture,  when  they  are 
said  to  sweat.     The  moisture  in  this  case  is  condensed  from  the  air, 

Illastrate.  How  long  must  the  pressure  augment?  Effect  of  diminution  of  tem- 
perature ¥  WJuU  is  the  color  of  steam  f  Why  does  it  become  visible  f  Explain  the 
deposition  of  drops  on  glass.  Enplaim,  frost-work  crystals.  Why  is  the  deposition 
^.u>re  abundant  b^re  rain  f   Deposition  on  stones  and  walls  t 
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and  does  not  come  from  the  stones.  If  the  sweating  of  stones  is 
indicative  of  rain,  it  is  because  the  deposition  is  most  abundant  when 
the  air  is  most  nearly  saturated. 


Heat  developed  by  Oondensation. 

235.  When  a  liquid  passes  to  a  state  of  vapor,  a  great 
quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  from  neighboring  bodies,  and 
becomes  latent.  When  the  vapor  returns  to  a  liquid  state, 
an  equal  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  and  becomes  capable 
of  affecting  our  senses ;  in  other  words,  it  becomes  sensible. 


Heating  by  Steam. 

236.  Buildings  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  conveyed 
from  a  boiler  in  the  lower  story,  through  iron  pipes  in  the 
walls.  The  steam,  by  its  heat  and  by  the  heat  given  out>  on 
condensation,  serves  to  warm  the  apartments  through  which 
it  is  made  to  pass.  To  this  end,  coils  of  pipes  are  placed  in 
the  rooms  to  be  warmed. 


Distillation. 

237.  Distillation  is  the  process  of  separating  liquids 
from  each  other  by  means. of  heat. 

The  most  volatile  of  the  liquids  is  most  easily  evaporated, 
^ajid  its  vapor  is  then  condensed.  The  heat  should  be  kept 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  that  we  wish  to  obtain*, 
but  below  that  which  we  wish  to  leave  behind.  The  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  being.  174°  F.,  and  that  of  water  212°,  if  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  be  heated  up  to  some  tem- 
perature between  these  limits,  the  alcohol  will  all  be  vapor- 
ized, wliilst  most  of  the  water  Avill  remain  behind. 

Why  indicnti'oe  of  raint  (236.)  Explain  the  development  of  heat  by  condcn- 
Bation  ?  (  236.)  Explain  the  principle  of  heating  buildings  by  steam  ?  (  237.)  What 
is  distillation  ¥    What  degree  of  heat  is  required  for  distillation  ? 


BiHtilUUon. 
338.    An  AijiMBic,  or  Still,  is  an  apparatus  for  distilla- 


tion. 


The  most  usual  form  of  an   alembic  is  represented  in 
ITig,  152.    It  ia  composed  of  a  boiler,  A,  -with  a  cover,  B, 
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called  the  dome;  from  the  top  of  tlic  dome  a  metallic  tube, 

C,  passes  into  a  vessel,  S,  called  the  conclcnser,  and  is  then 
bent  into  a  spiral  form.  This  tube  is  called  the  worm,  and 
after  passing  thi-oujjh  the  condenser,  S^  it  leads  to  a  receiver, 

D.  The  condenser,  S,  is  keiit  full  of  cold  water  by  an 
armngemeiit  shown  in  the  figiii'e. 

The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  A,  and  a  suitable 
heat  is  then  applied.     The  more  volatile  portion  is  converted 

(93fi.)  VbBtlmn  Atotnllct    DrKiibothn  mwtiiiiiiil  Airmt    Foir Is dliUlIatloo 
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into  vapor,  iises  into  the  dome,  and  passing  through  the 
wonn,  is  condensed,  and  escapes  in  a  liquid  form  into  the 
receiver,  2>. 

Wine  is  composed  of  water,  alcohol,  and  a  coloring  matter.  If 
this  liquid  be  placed  in  the  alembic  and  heated  to  any  temperature 
between  174  and  212°,  the  alcohol  is  separated  from  the  other 
ingredients.  As  a  portion  of  water  is  evaporated,  the  alcohol  thus 
obtained  is  not  pure,  and  will  require  to  be  distilled  again.  At 
each  distillation,  the  strength  is  increased,  but  no  amount  of  distilla- 
tion can  render  it  absolutely  pure. 

By  distillation,  pure  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  brine  of  the 
ocean,  or  from  the  impure  water  of  our  wells  and  springs. 


ULqaehtoUon  of  Oases. 

939.  Most  of  the  gases  have  been  liquefied,  either  hy 
pressure  alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  pressure  with  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  An  unmense  pressure  may  be 
had  by  utilizing  the  tension  of  the  gases  themselves,  by 
generating  large  quantities  in  confined  spaces. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas  is 
that  of  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is  capable  not  only  of  liquefaction,  but  also  of  con- 
gelation. For  this  purpose,  two  immensely  strong  cylinders  are 
fitted  together,  both  being  hermetically  sealed,  and  communicating  by 
a  pipe.  One  of  these  cylinders  is  the  generator,  and  the  other  the 
receiver.  In  the  generator  are  placed  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
generate  carbonic  acid,  usually  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid. 
After  the  opening  is  carefully  closed,  these  materials  are  brought 
into  contact,  when  an  immense  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is  developed, 
and,  being  unable  to  expand,  its  tension  becomes  so  great  that  a  por- 
tion is  condensed  into  a  liquid  form.  The  tension,  at  the  temperature 
of  60"  F.,  is  equal  to  50  atmospheres,  or  750  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch. 

Hooplain  the  method  ofdisMlUng  alcohol  t    Water  f   ( 239.)  How  may  gases  be 
l^u^fled?    Bxample,   Eaoplain  t^ectpjiOfiOkia for  liquefying  tnrbo^  Ihe 

or^o^ofliqu^aetfonf 
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After  liquefactiou  has  ceased,  if  a  stop-cock  be  turned  so  as  to 
allow  a  part  of  the  confined  gas  to  escape,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
acid  passes  to  a  state  of  vapor  with  immense  rapidity,  and  in  doing 
so,  absorbs  so  much  heat  from  the  remaining  portion  as  lo  freeze  it. 
The  frozen  acid  is  thrown  out  by  the  gaseous  jet  in  flakes  like  snow. 
It  is  very  white,  and  so  cold  as  to  freeze  mercury  instantly.  It 
evaporates  very  slowly,  and  when  tested  wilh  a  spirit  thermometer, 
its  temperature  is  found  to  be  112^  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  By  using  this  solid  with  other  substances  for  which  it 
has  an  affinity,  the  greatest  degree  of  artificial  cold  may  be  obtained. 

Specific  Heat  of  Solids  and  laignidi. 

340.  Experiment  shows  that  different  bodies  require 
different  amounts  of  heat  to  elevate  their  temperatures 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  The  amount  of  heat 
required  to  heat  any  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  is 
caUed  its  specific  heat. 

If  equal  weights  of  water,  iron,  and  mercury  have  the 
game  amount  of  heat  communicated  to  them,  the  mercury 
will  be  most  heated,  the  iron  next,  and  the  water  least  of 
all.  When  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  water  absorbs 
ten  times  as  much  heat  as  iron,  and  thirty-three  times  as 
much  as  mercury. 

In  order  to  compare  bodies  with  respect  to  their  specific 
heat,  we  take  as  a  unit  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
a  given  weight,  say  1  lb.,  of  water  through  1°  F.  Two 
principal  methods  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  the 
relative  specific  heat  of  bodies. 

In  the  Jirst  method,  the  body  to  be  experimented  upon  Is 
brought  to  a  standard  temperature,  say  212°  F.,  and  is  then 
brought  into  contact  with  ice.  The  amount  of  ice  melted 
makes  known  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  body  in 

_i     J  I  r       _  '  ■  I  I  I 

BiW)  may  a  portion  be  solidijted  t  Describe  the  solid  gae.  Bow  tnay  intenee 
eold  be  produced  r  What  degree  of  Fahrenheit  f  (240.)  What  is  Bpecifloheat? 
Dlnstnte.  How  do  we  compare  bodies  with  respect  to  specific  heat?  Explain  th^ 
first  method  of  determlDing  the  specific  heat  of  a  body. 
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passing  from  212°  to  32°,  from  which  the  relative  specific 
heat  may  be  determined. 

In  the  second  method,  the  body  to  be  experimented  upon 
is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  plunged  into 
water  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  two  bodies  interchange 
heat  and  come  to  a  common  temperature.  Then,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  mixed,  their 
original  temperatures,  and  their  common  resulting  temper- 
ature, their  relative  specific  heats  may  be  determined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific  heat  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  substances  : 

TABLE. 


BUBSTAKOff. 

8PECIFI0  HBA.T. 

BUBSTANCK. 

8PEC1FI0  nSAT. 

Water 

Glass 

Iron 

Zinc 

1.000 
0.198 
0.114 
0.096 

Copper 

Silver 

Mercury 

Platinum 

0.095 
0.057 
0.033 
0.032 

Of  all  these  bodies  water  has  the  greatest  specific  heat, 
and  consequently  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temper- 
ature through  any  given  number  of  degrees. 

Water  heats  slowly,  and  mercury  veiy  rapidly.  Of  course 
mercury  cools  rapidly  and  water  slowly. 

The  specific  heats  of  gases  have  been  determined  with  respect  to 
air  as  a  standard,  but  the  results  need  not  be  given  in  this  treatise. 


The  second  method.    What  body  has  the  greatest  specific  heat  ?    What  bodies  heat 
fiwtest  f    Cool  fastest  ¥    Examples. 
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IX. —  HTGBOMITBT.  —  RAIN. — DBW. — WINDS. 

H3rgrometry. 

341*  Htgrometrt  is  the  process  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  with  respect  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  saturate  it. 

The  object  of  hygrometry  is  not  to  determine  the  absolute  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but  simply  to  find  out  its  degree  of 
saturation.     The  absolute  amount  of  moisture  remaining  the  same^ 
the  atmosphere  might  at  one  temperature  be  saturated,  whilst  at 
some  other  temperature  it  would  be  far  from  saturation. 

In  winter  the  air  is  generally  damper  than' in  summer, 
though  in  the  latter  season  it  generally  contains  a  greateb 
absolute  amount  of  vapor  than  in  the  former.  This  is  due 
to  difference  of  temperature.  For  the  same  reason  the  ait 
is  damper  at  night  than  in  the  day  time.  A  cold  room  is 
damper  than  a  warm  one  for  the  same  reason. 

Moisture  in  the  Air,  and  its  Efiects. 

242*  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  with  tJie 
seasons^  with  the  temperature^  with  t?ie  dimate^  and  with 
different  local  causes. 

When  the  air  is  too  dry,  the  exhalation  by  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
called  insensible  perspiration,  is  too  abundant,  the  skin  cracks,  and 
exfoliates,  and  niach  suffering  results.  When  the  air  is  too  moist, 
the  insensible  perspiration  is  retarded  and  often  entirely  stopped, 
resulting  in  many  painful  diseases.   - 

Hence  the  importance,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  our  dwellings  so  as  to  avoid  both  of  these 
extremes.     On  this  account  it  is  that  evaporators  are  attached  to  our 

(241.)  What  is  Hygrometry?  lUudtrate.  Explain  the  diflterence  between  the 
hygri>metrical  state  of  the  air  in  winter  and  summer.  (  343.)  Under  what  circnm' 
stances  does  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  vary?  Eooplain  the  (ffect  ofdryne  s 
and  moisture  on  the  system.   Important  sanitary  precaution. 
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furnftMS,  which,  when  properly  regulated,  keep  np  a  snitsble  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  heated  air,  farniBhed  to  warm  our  apartments. 

The  Hygrosoop«. 

343.  A  Hyqkoscofe  is  an  instrument  for  showing  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Any  hygroraetric  substance,  that  is,  any  snbstance  capable 
of  absorbing  moisture,  may  be  employed  as  a  hygroscope. 
A  great  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  paper,  parchment,  liair,  catgut,  are  elongated  by  absorb- 
ing moisture,  and  are  shortened  when  dried,  and  are  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  hygroscope.  We  shall 
explain  the  construction  of  a  single  instmment  of  this  class 
in  illustration  ot  the  principle  employed  in  all. 

It  consists,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1 6  3,  of  a  piece  o(  wood 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
monk,  having  a  cowl  of 
pasteboard  turning  about  ^e 
an  axis,  a.  The  asis,  a,  ^* 
passes  through  the  neck  of 
the  figure,  and  connects 
with  an  apparatus  shown 
in  tile  section  AS,  on  the 
left  of  tlie  figure.  The  axis, 
a,  is  connected  with  a  piece 
ot  twisted  catgut  kept  tense 
by  a  spring.  When  the 
weather  is  dry,  the  catgut 
tivists  tighter,  carrying  with 
it  the  axis  a,  and  the  monk 
lays  off  his  cowl,  as  shown  *  '    ' 

in  the  figure.     When  the  weather  is  damp,  the  ■ 

(S43)  WlutlssHygrascop*!    Wliat anlxtsiieu nuf  t>« nied In  tt 
■  Otiijgnteoftt    Emoplea.    Eipl*lik.tlu  hrgratenpn  ahovn  In  Fig.  1 


twists,  and  the  monk  puts  on  his  cowl.  In  adjusting  tho 
instmment,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  cowl  on  the 
head  when  the  catgut  is  damp, 

InBtnimentfl  of  this  kind  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and 
are  therefore  used  a«  matters  of  curiosity  rather  than  for  Hny  scientific 
value  they  may  possesB. 

Tbo  Hair  H^cromBtsr. 

S44>     A  HTGROHxriEi:  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  moigtnre  in  the  air. 
Several  kinds  have  been  invented; 
hut  the  hair  hygrometer  is  the  most 

This  instrument  is  constructed 
from  the  principle  that  a,  hiiir  elon- 
gates when  moistened,  and  shortens 
when  dried.  Tlie  form  usually  given 
to  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  154.  A  hair 
about  eight  inches  in  length  is  list- 
ened at  its  upper  end,  and  at  its 
lower  end  it  is  wound  around  the 
axis  of  a  small  pulley,  and  then  is 
made  fast  to  it,  A  silk  thread  is 
wound  around  the  pulley  in  an  op- 
po^te  direction,  having  a  weight, 
J*,  attached  to  it  to  keep  it  tense. 
A  needle  attached  to  the  pulley 
plays  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc,  as 
the  hair  elongates  and  contracts.  Rg.  vn. 

To  graduate  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  under  a  bell-glass,  anil 
the  air  is  thoroughly  dried  by  some  subEtanee,  such  aa  quick-lime, 
which  is  capable  of  absorbing  ihe  moisture  of  the  air.  The  point  at 
which  the  needle  then  stands  is  marked  0.    Tho  air  h  then  saturated 
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wiih  moisture,  and  the  point  at  which  the  needle  stands  is  marked 
100.  The  intervening  space  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and 
these  are  numbered  from  0  up  to  1 00.  The  temperature  is  noted  by 
a  thermometer  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument. 

To  use  the  instrument,  we  note  the  reading  of  the  needle 
and  of  the  thermometer,  and  from  these  the  exact  amount 
ot*  moisture  in  the  air  may  bj  computed. 

Hygrometxio  state  of  the  Atmosphere. 

245.  By  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
mean  its  relative  degree  of  saturation.  If  we  denote  com- 
plete saturation  by  1,  and  the  air  contain  half  the  amount 
of  vapor  necessary  to  saturate  it,  its  hygrometric  state  will 
be  denoted  by  0.5. 

Gay  Lussac  has  constructed  a  table,  by  means  of  which  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air  may  be  found  when  we  know  the  read- 
ing of  the  hygrometer  already  described,  together  with  that  of  the 
attached  thermometer. 

Formation  of  Fogs  and  Clouds. 

246.  FoGS  and  Clouds  are  masses  of  vapor  condensed 
into  drops,  or  vesicles,  by  coming  in  contact  with  colder 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  term  fog,  applies  when  these 
masses  are  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  the  tenn  cloud, 
when  they  are  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  air  at  all  times  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
invisible  vapor,  and  if  at  any  time  the  air  becomes  cooled 
below  a  certain  limit,  a  portion  is  condensed  and  becomes 
visible  ;  the  result  is  either  a  fog  or  a  cloud. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  clouds  is  the  cold  generated  by 
an  ascending  current  of  air.     When  the  air  becomes  heated,  it  ex- 


How  is  it  used?  (245.)  What  is  meant  by  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere? (246.)  What  are  Fogs?  Clouds?  How  ore  fogs  and  clouds  formed? 
What  is  a  common  cause  of  a  cloud  t 
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pands  and  ascends,  and  being  continually  subjected  to  a  diminishing 
pressure,  it  expands  rapidly,  and  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  become 
latent.  This  absorption  of  heat  produces  cold  enough  to  condense 
the  vapor  into  clouds.  When  a  cloud  floats  into  a  warmer  stratum 
of  the  flitmcsphere,  it  is  often  converted  into  invisible  vapor  and  dis- 
appears.    It  is  dissolved. 

Mountains  arrest  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains,  and  force 
them  to  ascend  their  sloping  sides.  Coming  in  contact  with  the 
colder  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  moisture  is  converted  into  clouds 
and  fogs.  Hence  we  often  see  the  mountain  tops  covered  with  fogs 
and  clouds,  when  the  other  portions  of  the  sky  are  clear.  The  con- 
densation of  water  on  the  sides  of  mountains  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  our  streams.  When  a  cold  wind  meets  with  a  warm 
and  moist  current  of  air,  the  cooling  process  is  so  great  as  to  generate 
clouds. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  reason 
why  clouds  remain  suspended  in  the  air.  According  to  the 
first  theory,  the  particles  of  moisture  are  hollow  spheres  of 
water  like  soap-bubbles,  filled  with  air  less  dense  than  that 
without.  Consequently  tlie  little  vesicles  float  in  the  air 
like  so  many  minute  balloons.  According  to  the  second,  and 
favorite  theory,  the  particles  are  extremely  small,  and  float 
in  the  air  in  the  same  way  that  particles  of  dust  and  other 
small  bodies  are  seen  to  be  borne  along  by  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Fogs  form  over  bodies  of  water  and'  moist  grounds,  when  the  air 
above  them  is  cooler  than  the  water  or  earth. 

Fogs  are  frequent  along  the  course  of  rivers  and  upon  inland 
lakes.  The  cause  of  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newfoundland,  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  water  brought  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  and  as 
the  vapor  rises  from  it,  it  is  converted  by  the  cold  air  from  the 
neighboring  regions  into  fog. 


When  does  a  doud  dissolve  t  Effect  ofmounlaiTis  on  clouds  t  UlUUy  of  mown' 
UUn  condensation  T  Explain  the  two  theories  of  the  formation  of  clouds.  Where 
are  fogs  most  frequent  f    Why  so  many  fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  t 

11* 
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Rain. 

2417.  Rain  is  a  fell  of  drops  of  water  from  tbe  atmos- 
phere. When  several  particles  of  a  cloud  unite,  the*weight 
becomes  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  air,  and  the  drop 
thus  formed  fells  to  the  ground. 

When  a  cloud  floats  into  a  colder  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  more  condensed,  and  we  have  a  fall  of  rain.  When  it  floats 
into  a  warmer  stratum  it  diBsolves.  Hence  we  often  see  the  clouds 
of  the  morning  dissolve  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  acts  to 
heat  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  any  country  depends 
upon  its  neighborhood  to  the  ocean  or  other  bodies  of 
water,  upon  the  season,  upon  the  temperature,  and  upon  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds.  More  rain  falls  near  tbe 
coasts  than  in  the  interior ;  more  rain  falls  in  summer  than  in 
winter ;  more  rain  falls  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temper- 
ate and  polar  climates ;  and  finally,  more  rain  falls  in  those 
countries  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  ocean 
than  where  they  are  from  the  continents. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  that 
fall  during  the  year  at  the  places  named : 

At  Copenhagen 18  inches. 

"Paris 22      " 

"   Havana 90      " 

«   Calcutta 81      " 

"   Grenada 126      " 

From  this  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  rain  increases  rapidly  as  we 
approach  the  equatorial  regions. 


( 24  T.)  What  is  Rain  f  JSboplain  the  cause  of  rain.  Upon  what  does  the  amount 
of  rain  in  any  place  depend  ?  €H/ve  eooamplee  of  the  amowU  of  rain  in  difiireRi 
places.   Inference, 
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X>ew  and   Frost 

248.  Dew  is  a  deposition  of  watery  particles,  that  takes 
place  upon  the  soil  and  plants  duiing  the  calm  nights  of 
summer. 

The  true  theory  of  dew  was  first  established  by  Wells. 
According  to  his  theory,  dew  results  from  the  earth  and 
plants  becoming  cooled  by  radiation,  thus  producing  a  de- 
posit of  moisture  from  the  neighboring  sti*ata  of  air.  Good 
radiators  are  soonest  covered  with  dew,  whilst  bad  radiators 
have  little  or  no  dew  formed  upon  them. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  influences  the  amount  of  dew. 
When  the  air  is  clear,  the  dew  is  abundant,  when  cloudy, 
little  or  no  dew  is  formed.  In  this  case  the  clouds  radiate 
heat  to  the  earth,  and  this  prevents  the  latter  from  cooling 
so  rapidly.  A  strong  breeze  prevents  the  formation  of  dew, 
by  removing  the  strata  of  air  next  the  earth  before  they 
have  time  to  be  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  saturation,  or 
the  dew  point  A  gentle  breeze  may  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  dew,  by  replacing  the  layer  of  air  from  which  the 
water  has  been  deposited,  by  another  which  contains  more 
moisture. 

WnrTE  Frost  is  nothing  more  than  frozen  dew.  It  is 
often  seen  in  autumn,  and  arises  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  are  favorable  to  the  fonnation  of  dew.  In  order 
that  frost  may  occur,  the  earth  must  be  cooled  below  32°  F. 

Snow  and  Hail. 

249.  Snow  is  a  collection  of  frozen  particles  of  water, 
formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it 
falls  to  the  ground  in  flake j. 


( 248 .)  What  ia  Dew  ?  What  is  Wells*  theory  of  dew  ?  What  bodies  are  soonest 
covered  with  dew ?  What  ones  have  little  dew  upon  them?  What  effect  has  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  on  dew  ?  Why  is  there  mnch  dew  on  clear  nights  ?  Little 
on  clondy  nights?  What  is  the  dew  point?  Effect  of  a  gentle  breeze?  What  is 
White  Frost  ?    (  249.)  What  is  Snow  ? 
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Sdow  flakes  are  made  up  of  crystals,  arranged  in  star-like 
forms  with  thfee  or  six  brandies,  differently  arranged,  but 
always  remarkable  for  their  regularity  and  beauty.  When 
snow  falls,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  near  32°  F.  If  the 
temperature  is  much  lower,  the  snow  is  less  abundant,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  less. 

The  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  any  place  is  generally  the 
'  greater  as  the  place  is  nearer  the  pole,  or  as  it  is  higher  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  At  the  poles,  and  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  in  all  latitudes,  snow  remains  through  the  entire  year. 
As  we  approach  the  equator,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  rises 
higher  and  higher  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Andes,  under 
the  equator,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  between  15,000  and 
1 6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  in  the  Alps  it  is  only 
10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Norway  it  is  but  3.000  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 

Hail  is  composed  of  layers  of  compact  ice,  arranged  con- 
centrically about  nuclei  of  snow.  Its  formation  is  undoubt- 
edly of  electrical  origin,  and  will  be  again  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  electricity. 

Winds. 

250.  WixDS  are  currents  of  air,  moving  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity.  They  are  generally  named  from  the  quarter 
whence  they  blow ;  thus  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  east 
is  called  an  east  wind,  and  so  for  other  winds.  Winds  are 
sometimes  named  from  some  local  peculiarity.  Thus  we 
have  trade  winds^  monsoons^  siroccos^  and  the  like.  The 
prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  are  different  in  different 
countries,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Causes  of  Winds. 

25 !•  Winds  are  caused  by  variations  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere ;    these  variations  produce  expansions  and 

Bescribo  a  enow  flake.     What  law  governfi  the  fall  of  snow  t    What  is  Hall  ? 
(250.)  What  are  Winds  ?    How  tiamed  ?     (251.)  What  are  the  causes  of  winds  ? 
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contractioDS,  thus  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, causing  currents.  These  currents  are  winds  For 
example,  if  the  air  is  more  heated  over  one  country  than 
over  the  neighboring  countiies,  it  dilates  and  rises,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  colder  air  which  flows  in  from  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  surplus  of  air  thus  brought  in 
flows  over  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  column.  Hence 
there  is  a  current  near  the  earth  in  one  direction,  whilst  nt 
a  higher  elevation  there  is  a  current  flowing  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Regular,  Periodic,  and  Variable  Winds. 

2^2.  Winds  are  divided  into  three  classes:  Regulab 
Winds,  Periodic  Winds,  and  Variable  Winds. 

1.  Regular  winds. — ^Regular  winds  are  those  which  blow 
throughout  the  year  in  the  same  direction.  They  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  extending  on  each  side 
about  30  degrees.  From  their  advantage  to  commerce  they 
are  called  trade  winds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  equator 
they  blow  from  the  north-east,  on  the  south  side  they  blow 
from  the  south-east. 

The  trade  winds  arise  from  currents  of  air  flowing  from 
the  polar  rc^ons  towards  the  equator ;  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis  being  greater  as  we  approach  the 
equator,  these  winds  lag  behind  as  it  were,  and  become  in- 
cHned  to  the  westward,  giving  north-east  winds  on  the  north- 
side,  and  south-east  ones  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  Periodic  winds, — ^Periodic  winds  are  those  which  at 
regular  intervals  of  time  blow  from  opposite  directions. 
Such  are  the  monsoons  that  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean, 

(?62.)  How  are  winds  divided?  What  are  regular  winds?  Where  do  they 
occur?  What  are  they  called?  What  is  their  direction  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator?  On  the  south  side?  Explain  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds?  What  are 
periodic  winds  ? 
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blowing  one  half  of  the  year  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  sun 
is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  is  warmer  than  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
and  the  wdnds  blow  from  south-west  to  north-east;  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  the  reverse  i** 
the  case. 

3.  Variable  wmds, — ^Variable  winds  are  those  which  blow 
sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  with- 
out  any  apparent  law  of  change.  The  further  we  recede 
from  the  equatorial  regions,  the  more  variable  ai*e  the  winds 
in  their  character. 

The  Simoon.— The  Biiooca 

353,  The  Simoon  is  a  hot  wind  that  blows  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  It  is  felt  in  the  northeni  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  African  continent.  During  its  preva- 
lence the  thermometer  often  rises  to  120°  F.  In  the  desert 
this  wind  becomes  suffocating  from  its  heat  and  dryness. 
Travellers  exposed  to  it  cover  their  fiu5es  with  thick  cloths, 
and  their  camels  turn  their  backs  to  escape  its  injurious 
effects. 

The  Sirocco  is  a  hot  wmd  that  sometimes  is  felt  in  Italy. 
When  it  blows,  people  remain  in  their  houses,  taking  care  to 
close  every  door  and  window.  Some  suppose  this  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  simoon  from  the  African  deseiii,  others 
thmk  that  it  has  its  origin  in  Sicily. 

Velocity  of  Winds. 

2M,  The  velocity  of  winds  is  very  variable.  The 
velocity  is  measured  by  instruments  called  anemometers. 

Explain  tbe  ciuise  of  the  monsoons.  What  are  variable  winds  f  When  are  ^ef 
most  variable?  (!253.)  What  is  the  Simoon?  Explain.  What  is  the  Sirocoo? 
Explain.     (  254.)  What  is  an  anemometer  ? 
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These  consist  of  a  species  of  windmill  attached  to  a  train  of 
wheel-work,  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  can  be  registered.  From  the  number  of  revolu 
lions  the  velocity  can  be  computed. 

The  velocity  of  the  gentlest  breeze,  or  zephyr,  is  not  more  than 
one  tpilc  per  hour ;  a  moderate  wind  travels  at  the  rate  of  4i  to  5 
miles  per  hour,  a  brisk  wind  20  miles  per  hour,  a  tempest  40  to  50 
miles  per  hour,  {ind  a  hurricane  from  90  to  100  miles  per  hour. 


X. — SOURCES  or   HEAT   AND  COLD. 

Sources  of  Beat. 

255.  The  principal  sources  of  heat,  are :  t?ie  sun^  eleo* 
tricity^  chemical  combination  and  combustion^  pressure  and 
percussion^  and  friction, 

1.  TJie  sun. — ^The  sun  is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
heat.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  the 
earth  in  a  year  is  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  extending  over  the 
entire  globe,  and  100  feet  in  thickness.  Yet  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  its  comparatively  small  size, 
it  can  receiye  only  the  minutest  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  sun 
radiates  in  all  directions. 

2.  JElectricity. — ^The  subject  of  heat  due  to  electricity  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Electricity. 

3.  Chemical  combination  and  combustion,  —  Chemical 
combinations  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  disengagement 
of  heat.    When  they  take  place  slowly,  the  heat  is  inappre- 

Describe  it  What  are  the  velociUes  of  some  of  the  toindet  (285.)  What  are 
the  principal  sources  of  heat?  What  is  the  most  abandant  source?  What  in  the 
amount  o/heat  received  hy  the  earth  from  the  %un  in  a  year  t  Explain  chemical 
combinatKoi  as  a  ionrce  of  heat. 
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ciable,  but  when  they  take  place  rapidly,  there  is  often 
produced  an  intense  heat,  and  sometimes  a  development  of 
light. 

Combustion  is  one  form  of  chemical  combination.  The  forms  of 
combustion  exhibited  in  our  fire-places  and  our  lamps,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  wood  and  oil  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  The  products  of  such  forms  of  combustion  are  watery 
vapor,  carbonic  acid,  with  gases  and  volatile  products  that  appear 
under  the  form  of  smoke.  Combustion  is  a  decomposition  of  certain 
substances,  accompanied  by  a  composition  of  new  products.  In  this 
change,  no  element  is  lost,  simply  a  change  of  form  takes  place. 

The  flame  produced  in  combustion,  is  a  mixture  of  gaseous  and 
volatile  matters,  heated  red  hot  by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  process 
of  combustion. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  in  which 
the  carbon  and  other  matter  of  the  blood  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  This  species  of  combustion  gives  rise  to  the  heat  of  the 
body  of  men  and  animals.     This  heat  is  called  animal  heat. 

Fermentation  is  a  chemical  process  that  gives  rise  to  heat. 

4.  Pressure  and  percussion, — ^Whenever  a  body  is  com- 
pressed so  as  to  reduce  its  volume,  heat  is  developed.  The 
greater  the  compression,  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
developed.  If  gas  be  suddenly  and  violently  compressed, 
the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  inflammable 
bodies.  Tliis  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Com- 
pressibility, in  which  the  instrument  used  for  inflaming 
tinder  is  figured.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

Percussion  is  a  source  of  heat.  If  a  body,  like  a  piece  of 
metal,  for  example,  be  hammered,  it  soon  becomes  hot.  It 
is  percussion  that  causes  the  heat  when  a  flint  is  struck 
against  a  piece  of  steel.  In  this  case  there  is  a  piece  of  the 
steel  detached  and  rendered  red  hot  by  the  collision. 


Explain  the  phenomena  ofcombwition.  What  is  flame  t  What  is  respiration  t 
What  kind  of  heat  com^  from  respiration  t  What  is  fermentation  t  Explain 
compression  as  a  source  of  heat.  Illustrate.  Explain  percussion  as  a  cause  of 
heat. 
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5.  Friction. — Friction  is  the  resistance  which  one  body- 
offers  to  another  when  they  are  rubbed  together.  This 
resistance  is  accompanied  with  a  great  development  of  heat. 
In  m:iny  cases,  the  friction  is  so  great  that  the  rubbing 
bodies  are  set  on  fire.  In  this  way  many  savage  tribes  pro- 
cure fire.  Pieces  of  ice  when  rubbed  together,  generate 
heat  enough  to  melt  them.  In  machinery,  the  friction  on 
axles  often  sets  them  on  fire,  especially  when  lubrication  has 
been  neglected. 

Sources  of  Cold. 

256.  The  principal  sources  of  cold  are  :  fusion^  vaporiz- 
ation^ expansio7i  of  gases^  and  radiation  of  heat, 

1.  Fusion, — When  a  body  melts,  it  absorbs  heat  from 
the  surrounding  bodies,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  melted 
body. 

2.  Vaporization, — When  a  liquid  passes  to  a  state  of 
vapor,  it  absorbs  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  vapor. 
Both  of  these  causes  of  cold  have  been  considered  already. 

3.  Expansion  of  gases. — Whrn  a  gas  is  compressed,  it 
gives  out  heat,  and  conversely,  when  it  expands  it  absorbs 
heat.  This  heat,  it  is,  that  acts  to  keep  the  particles  asunder, 
and  the  further  apart  tlie  particles  are  kept,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  required. 

Heat  is  the  repulsive  force  that  keeps  a  body  in  a  gaseous  state  at 
all,  or  even  in  a  liquid  state. 

If  air  be  compressed  in  a  condenser  and  then  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  a  slight  cloud  will  be  formed  :  this  is  due  to  the 
cold  generated  by  the  expanding  air,  which  condenses  the  vapor  in  the 
air.  This  experiment  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  clouds  are 
formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 


Explain  friction  as  a  source  of  heat  (256)  What  are  the  principal  sources  of 
2old  ?  Explain  ftision  as  a  source  of  coM  ?  Vaporization.  Expansion  of  gases.  Ea^ 
plain  the  formation  of  a  cloud  when  compressed  air  eapands. 
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4.  Radiation, — Radiation  produces  cold  in  the  radiating 
body,  because  radiation  is  simply  giving  off  heat. 

Tlie  earth,  and  all  bodies  on  its  surface,  are  continually  radiatins 
heat.  This  is  compensated  during  the  day  by  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun:  in  fact,  the  amount  received  is  greater  than  that 
given  off.  But  at  night  the  reverse  holds  true,  and  a  greater  amount 
is  radiated  than  is  received.  This  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  cause  of  dew  and  frost. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  freezes  harder  when  the  moon  shines  than 
when  it  is  concealed  by  clouds.  This  is  the  case,  but  the  moon  has 
nothing*to  do  with  the  freezing.  The  true  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  this :  When  the  moon  shines,  it  is  generally  cloudless, 
and  the  radiation  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  of  course  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  is  produced.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  moon  is  obscured,  it 
is  generally  cloudy ;  now  the  clouds  are  good  radiators  of  heat,  and 
the  heat  that  they  send  back  to  the  earth  is  nearly  or  quite  enough 
to  compensate  for  that  radiated  from  the  earth  ;  hence  the  process 
of  freezing  is  either  retarded  or  entirely  prevented. 

Plants  are  good  radiators,  hence  they  are  more  likely  to  be  affected 
by  frost  than  other  objects.  To  protect  them  from  frost,  we  cover 
them  with  mats,  which  prevent  radiation,  or  rather  radiate  back  the 
heat  that  the  plants  throw  off. 

Explain  radiation  as  a  cause  of  cold.  lUuttrate.  What  effect  han  the  moon  on 
freeadngt  Why  is  it  colder  token  the  moon  shines  than  token  cloudy  f  Why  are 
plants  Wbely  to  be  {^ffbcUdhyJivstf   Bbto  are  they  protected? 


CHAPTER  VL 

OPTICS. 
1. — GENERAL       PRINCIPLES. 

X>efiiiition  of  Optics. 

95ir,  Optics  is  that  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  light. 

Definition  of  Light. 

258.  Light  is  that  physical  agent  which,  acting  upon 
the  eye,  produces  the  sensation  of  sight. 

Two  Theories  of  Light. 

259.  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  light:    the  Emission  Theory^  and  the 

Uiidulatory,  or  Wave  theory* 

According  to  the  emission  theory,  light  consists  of  in- 
finitely small  particles  of  matter,  shot  forth  from  luminous 
bodies  with  immense  velocity,  which,  falling  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  produce  the  sensation  of  sight. 

According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  light,  like  heat,  is 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  bodies.  It 
is  transmitted  by  a  highly  elastic  medium  called  ether, 

(25T.)  What  is  Optics  ?  (5^58.)  What  is  Light  ?  (^59.)  What  two  theoriea 
of  light  have  been  advanced  ?  Explain  the  emiBsion  theoiy.  Explain  the  wave 
theory. 
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This  medium,  which  also  transmits  radiant  heat,  extends 
through  space,  penetrates  all  bodies,  and  exists  in  the  inter- 
vals between  their  molecules.  The  molecular  vibrations 
of  a  luminous  body  are  imparted  to  the  neighboring  ether, 
and  are  propagated  through  it  by  a  succession  of  spherical 
waves ;  these  waves  falling  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  excite 
the  sensation  of  sight. 

Light  and  radiant  heat  are  veiy  closely  related  to  each  other ;  they 
are  generated  in  the  same  manner  and  are  propagated  through  the 
same  medium,  but  they  differ  from  each  other  in  theu*  wave  length, 
and  as  a  consequence  in  their  mode  of  action  on  bodies. 

In  sound  the  particles  of  air  vibrate  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of 
propagation ;  in  light  and  radiant  heat  the  particles  of  ether  vibrate 
to  and  fro  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  propagation.  In 
sound  the  vibrations  are  longttudinal,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  rays ; 
in  light  and  radiant  heat  they  are  tramversaly  or  peipendicular  to 
the  rays. 

The  idea  of  ti-ansversal  vibrations  may  be  illustrated  by  a  rope 
made  fast  at  one  end  and  held  by  the  hand  at  the  other.  If  the  free 
end  be  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  at  right  angles  to  the  rope  a  succes- 
sion of  waves  will  run  along  the  rope,  whilst  the  particles  of  the  rope 
simply  vibrate  back  and  forth  in  perpendiculars  to  the  rope.  If  a 
stone  be  dropped  into  a  pool  of  still  water,  a  series  of  waves  will  be 
propagated  outward,  whilst  the  particles  of  water  simply  rise  and 
fall,  their  motion  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation. 

Luminotis  Bodies. — Sources  of  Light. 

2eo.  Bodies  that  emit  light  are  said  to  be  luminous  ; 
those  that  are  seen  by  light  derived  from  others  are  said  to 
be  illuminated.  Luminous  bodies  generate  light;  illumi- 
nated bodies  reflect  and  diffuse  it.  The  sun  is  a  luminous 
body ;  the  moon  is  illuminated  by  it. 

The  principal  sources  of  light  are  the  sun,  the  stars,  heaty 
chemical  combination,  phosphorescence,  and  electricity. 

How  Is  lijrht  imparted  to  the  ether  ?  How  propagated  ?  Belatioth  between  light 
and  radiant  heat.  Difference.  Ilhistrate  the  ideaof  transversal  vibratUma,  (260«) 
Define  a  laminouR  body.    An  illuminated  body.    Illustrate. 
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The  ultimate  cause  of  the  sun's  light  is  unknown.  The  sun  is 
surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope,  culled  the  pliotospheret  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition.  The  molecular  vibrations 
of  this  envelope  are  undoubtedly  tiic  immediate  sources  of  solar  light 
and  solar  heat  The  stars  are  similar  to  the  sun,  but  on  account  of 
their  enormous  distances  from  us  they  send  us  but  a  small  amount 
of  light  and  heat. 

If  a  body  be  heated  its  molecules  are  thrown  into  vibration,  and 
when  its  tempei-ature  reaches  900°  or  1000°  F.,  it  begins  to  be  lumi- 
nous in  the  dai*k.  Beyond  that  its  brightness  increases  as  its  temper- 
ature rises. 

The  light  developed  by  chemical  combinations  is  mostly  due  to 
the  heat  that  accompanies  tl-cm.  Combustion  is  an  example;  tlie 
affinity  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carbon  of  the  fuel 
causes  them  to  rush  together  under  favorable  circumstancer..  thus 
generating  heat  and  ultimately  light  itself. 

Phosphorescence  is  the  property  that  some  bodies  have  of  giving 
out  light  under  certain  conditions ;  it  is  often  obsei*ved  in  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  in  some  minerals. 

Electiicity  is  the  source  of  a  species  of  light  that  rivals  in  intensity 
that  of  the  sun  itself.    It  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 


Media. — Opaque  and  Transparent  Bodies. 

961.  A  Medium  is  anything  that  transmits  light;  thus, 
free  space,  air,  water,  and  glass,  are  media. 

Media  ow^e  their  property  of  transmitting  light  to  tlie  ether  which 
pervades  them.  This  ether  exists  in  the  spaces  between  the  par- 
ticles of  all  bodies,  but  not  always  in  such  a  state  as  to  permit  the 
transmission  of  light. 

A  Transparent  Body  is.  one  that  permits  light  to 
pass  through  it  freely,  as  glass,  diamonds,  rock-crystal, 
and  water. 

When  bodies  permit  light  to  pass  through  them,  but  not 
in  such  quantity  as  to  allow  objects  to  be  seen  through  them. 


What  is  Phoephorescence  ?    IHustrate .    Wlutt  is  its  cause  f    (26 1  •)  What  la  a 
Medium  ?    Examples.    What  is  a  Transparent  Body  % 
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they  are  called  translucent.    Thus,  scraped  horn,  ground 
glass,  oiled  paper,  and  thm  porcelam  are  translucent. 

An  Opaque  Body  is  one  that  does  not  permit  light  to 
pass  through  it.  Thus,  u*on,  wood,  and  granite  are  opaque 
bodies. 

Absoxption  of  Light. 

263.  No  body  is  perfectly  transparent ;  all  intercept  or 
absorb  more  or  less  light,  but  some  absorb  much  more  than 
others.  If  light  be  transmitted  through  great  thicknesses  of 
media  which  in  thin  layers  are  transparent,  a  quantity  of 
light  is  absorbed,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  transmitted 
Hght  is  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  sight. 

The  atmosphere  seems  perfectly  transparent;  but  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  much  of  the  light  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  in  reaching*  the 
earth,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  the  higher 
regions,  as  on  mountain  tops.  In  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
object^  are  more  clearly  seen  than  nearer  the  earth ;  indeed  so  great 
is  the  clearness  of  vision  in  these  regions,  that  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  judge  of  distances.  Opaque  bodies  absorb  all  of  the  light 
falling  upon  them  which  is  not  reflected. 

The  physical  cause  of  absorption  of  light  by  bodies  is  some 
peculiarity  of  molecular  constitution,  which  breaks  up  and 
neutralizes  the  waves  of  light  that  enter  them. 

Rays  of  Light.-  Pencils.  -  Beams. 

263.  A  Ray  of  Light  is  a  line  along  which  light  is 
])ropagated.  It  is  normal  to  the  advancing  wave  front. 
AVhen  the  source  is  very  distant  the  wave  fronts  are  sensi- 
bly plane  and  the  rays  parallel. 

When  the  ether  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  a  medium, 

A  Translacent  Body?  An  Opaque  Body ?  (262.)  Explain  the  phenomenon  of 
absorption.  Effect  of  atmospheric  absorption  %  Physical  cause  of  absorption  f 
(  263.)  What  is  a  ray  of  light  ? 
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the  waves  of  light  are  concentric  spheres,  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
straight  lines,  because  a  perpendicular  to  one  wave  front  will  bo 
perpendicular  to  all  of  the  successive  stages  of  that  front.  Media,  in 
which  the  ether  is  uniformly  distributed,  are,  with  respect  to  light, 
called  homogeneous.     All  othet  media  are  called  heterogeneous. 

When  the  waves  of  light  are  not  concentric  spheres,  the  rays  of 
light  are  curved.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  rays  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  atmosphere. 

A  Pencil  of  Rays  is  a  small  group  of  rays  meeting  in 
a  common  point,  such  as  tlie  rays  proceeding  from  a  candle 
or  a  lamp. 

When  the  rays  proceed  from  a  common  point,  tliey  are 
are  said  to  be  divergent.  When  they  proceed  towards  a 
common  point,  they  are  said  to  be  convergent, 

A  Beam  of  Rays  is  a  small  group  of  parallel  rays,  such 
as  enter  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  from  a  distant  body,  as 
the  sun. 

Velocity  of  Light. 

964.  It  was  shown  by  Rcemer,  a  Danish  astronomer, 
in  1678,  that  light  occupies  nearly  8^  minutes  in  coming 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  186,000 
miles  per  second. 

He  ascertained  the  velocity  of  light  by  a  succession  of 
observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  In 
Fig.  155,  /S' represents  the  sun,  T^  the  earth,  J^  Jupiter,  and 
e,  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  The  darkened  portion  of  the 
figure  beyond  Jupiter  represents  the  shadow  of  that  planet 
cast  by  the  sun.  It  is  known  by  computation,  that  Jupiter's 
fi^-st  satellite  revolves  about  that  planet  once  in  42  hours, 
28  minutes,  and  36  seconds,  and  by  entering  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter,  is  eclipsed  at  each  revolution. 


What  ia  ths  direction  of  a  ray  in  a  TiomogeneouH  medium  t  .  What  ie  a  homoge- 
neoue  medium  t  A  heierogeneo-ue  medium  t  Direction  of  a  ray  in  nuch  a  medi- 
um t  What  is  a  Pencil  of  Rays?  Example.  Convergent?  Divergent?  What  is 
a  Beam  of  Rays?  Example.  (a64.)  What  is  the  velocity  of  light?  By  whom 
determined? 
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It  fount!  that  aa  the  earth  moved  from  T,  its  nearest 
position  to  Jupiter,  towards  t,  its  most  remote  position, 
the  interval  between  the  consecutive  eclipses  of  the  satel- 
lite gradually  grew  longer,  whilst  in  moving  fi'om  t  back 
again  to  T,  these  intervals  greiv  shorter,  TJie  total  retarda- 
tion in  passing  from  2"  to  t,  was  found  to  be  nuaily  10^ 
minutee^  and  the  total  acceleration  in  the  remaining  lialf  of 
the  earth's  revolution  was  also  found  to  be  16^  minutes. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  mov- 
ing away  from  Jupiter  in  the  first  case,  and  therefore  tha 


light  had  to  travel  further  and  further  at  ench  eclipso  to 
reach  the  observer,  whilst  in  the  second  case,  the  reverse 
happened. 

RcEiiF.a  therefore  inferred  that  it  required  16|  minutes  for 
a  ray  of  light  to  ti-avoi-so  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
or  8^  minutes  for  it  to  pass  over  the  radius  of  that  orbit, 
that  is,  over  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  fi-om  tho 
sun, 

R<KMER's  deduction  has  been  confirmed  by  observntiona 
made  on  the  aberration  of  light,  and  also  by  direct  expert 
ment. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  velocity  so  great  as  186,000  miles  per 
second,  a  speed  that  would  carry  a  ray  of  light  around  the  earth 
eight  times  in  a  single  second  of  time.  Some  idea,  however,  may  be 
had  of  the  velocity  of  light,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  require  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  for  one  of  our  most  rapid  express 
trains  of  cars  to  run  a  distance  over  which  light  passes  in  8i  minutes. 

It  takes  light  more  than  four  hours  to  reach  us  from  Neptune,  the 
most  distant  of  the  planets  of  our  system,  and  it  is  capable  of  proof 
that  light  occupies  more  than  three  years  in  coming  to  us  from  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars.  Now,  if  astronomers  are  right  in  the 
inference  that  the  remotest  stars  visible  in  our  telescopes  are  more 
than  a  thousand  times  as  distant  as  the  nearest  ones,  then  indeed 
must  the  light  that  makes  us  aware  of  their  exi&;tence,  have  set  out 
on  its  journey  long  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  These  conclusions  serve  to  show  the  vastncss  of  the  material 
universe,  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  our  own  planet. 


Xntensity  of  Light.  —  Photdmetry. 

a65.  The  Intensity  of  Light  is  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance that  it  imparts  to  the  ether.  It  can  be  shown 
mathematically,  for  light  coming  from  the  same  sources, 
that  the  intensity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  its  source. 

Hence  we  see  that  light  follows  the  same  law,  with  regard 
to  its  intensity,  that  is  observed  for  gravity  and  sound.  The 
law  of  variation  of  intensity  can  be  verified,  experimentally, 
by  mesms  of  an  instrument  called  a  photometer, 

A  Photometer  is  an  instrument  for  comparing  the  inten- 
sities of  different  lights. 

Several  different  instruments  have  been  devised  for  this 
pui-pose,  one  of  the  simplest  being  that  shown  in  Fig.  166. 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  screen  of  ground,  glass,  -4,  and  a 
vertical  solid  rod,  B^  situated  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it. 


Oiv6  eorne  iUustrations  of  the  immense  velocUy  of  light,  (265.)  What  is  the 
Intensity  of  Light ?  How  does  It  vary  with  the  distance?  What  is  a  Photometer  ? 
Explain  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  156. 

12 


If  two  equal  lights  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  S,  it 
is  found  that  the  shadows  which  £  casts  upon  A,  are  of  the 
game  tint.    If  one  light  be  placed  at  any  distance,  and  four 


equal  lights  be  placed  at  twice  the  distance,  the  shadotrs 
will  be  of  the  same  tint ;  this  is  the  case  shotfn  in  the  figure. 
It  will  require  nine  equal  lights  at  three  times  the  distance, 
sixteen  at  four  tim.ea  the  distance,  and  so  on,  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  This  experiment  confirms  the  law  of  variation 
of  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  squai'e  of  the  dis- 
tance, 

,  To  use  the  photometer  to  compare  the  intensities  of  any 
two  lights,  let  them  be  placed,  by  trial,  at  such  distances 
from  £,  that  the  shadows  cast  on  A  are  of  exactly  the  same 
tint ;  then  will  their  intensities  be  to  each  other  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  rod,  £. 
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II.  —  REFLECTION    OF    LIGHT. — MI»RR0R8. 

Reflection  of  Light 

866.  When  light  passes  obliquely  from  one  medium  to 
another,  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
driven  back  and  remains  in  the  first  medium,  whilst  the 
other  passes  on  and  enters  the  second  medium.  The  part 
that  is  driven  back  is  said  to  be  reflected,  and  the  deviating 
surface  is  called  a  reflector. 

BeflecUon  of  li^ht  is  explained  in  the  same  way  as  reflection  of 
sound.  In  case  of  light  the  wave  lengths  are  so  small  that  the  most 
highly  polished  surfaces  are  comparatively  rough.  Hence,  only  a 
part  of  the  reflected  light  appears  to  follow  the  regular  laws  j  the 
rest  is  irregularly  reflected  or  diff'used.  The  amount  of  light  reflected, 
as  well  as  the  relation  between  that  which  is  regularly  and  that 
which  is  irregularly  reflected,  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
the  nature  of  the  second  medium,  and  the  poUsh  of  the  deviating 
surface. 

Light-that  is  irregularly  reflected  enables  us  to  see  objects;  thus, 
the  light  falling  on  a  sheet  of  paper  is  scattered  or  diflused  so  as  to 
render  it  visible  in  all  directions.  If  a  reflector  were  perfectly  smooth 
it  would  be  invisible ;  we  should  simply  see  in  it  the  images  of  other 
objects. 

It  is  the  diflused  light  reflected  by  the  clouds,  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  objects  upon  it,  that  illuminates  our  rooms  and  I'enders  objects 
visible  which  do  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

If  we  look  out  from  our  houses  we  see  objects  clearly  by  means  of 
this  diffuse  light,  because  they  receive  much  light,  and  therefore 
reflect  much ;  but  if  we  look  from  without  into  a  house,  we  see 
objects  with  less  distinctness,  because  they  receive  but  little  liglit, 
and  therefore  they  reflect  but  little. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  explain  the  laws  of  regular  reflection. 


(266.)  What  is  reflection  of  Hght  ?  What  is  a  reflector  ?  How  is  rejlection  of 
light  explained  ?  What  is  diffitsed  light  f  Edw  are  we  able  to  see  non4uminou8 
bodies? 
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Definitioiu  of  Temu. 


367.    The  ray  that  Mis  upon  a  reflecting  sur£ice  is  called 
he  incident  ray  ;  thus,  CD,  Fig.  157,  is  an  incident  ray. 


{ 


The  point  wherfi  the  incident  ray  meets  the  reflecting 
suiface,  is  called  the  point  of  incidence  ;  thus,  2>  is  a  point 
of  incidence. 

The  angle  that  the  incident  ray  mates  with  the  normal 
to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  is  called 
the  angle  of  incidence;  thus,  CD  A  is  an  angle  of  in- 
cidence. 

(2ST.) 'Whatlsanlm^deutcu;)    Eiampls.    Tbe  point  or  incldeiuie  r    Eismpls, 


L 
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The  plane  that  passes  through  the  incident  ray  and  the 
normal  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence  y  thus,  the  plane 
through  CD  and  DA^  is  a  plane  of  incidence. 

The  ray  driven  off  from  the  reflecting  surface  is  called 
the  reflected  ray  ;  thus,  DB  is  a  reflected  ray. 

The  angle  that  the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
ii  called  the  angle  of  reflection  ;  thus,  BDA  is  an  angle  of 
reflection. 

The  plane  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  normal  is  called 
the  plane  of  reflection  /  thus,  the  plane  of  BD  and  DA  is  a 
plane  of  reflection. 

• 

Laws  of  Reflection. 

26 §•  The  following  laws  are  shown  by  theory,  and  con: 
firmed  by  experiment : 

1.  The  planes  of  incidence  and  reflection  coincide  ;  both 
are  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

2.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal ;  this 
is  true  whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Direotion  in  which  oljects  are  seen. 

269.  Whenever  the  rays  of  light  proceed  directly  from 
an  object  to  the  eye,  we  see  the  body  exactly  where  it  is. 
When  by  reflection,  or  any  other  cause,  the  rays  are  bent 
from  their  primitive  direction,  we  no  longer  see  bodies  in 
their  proper  position.  They  appear  to  be  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  ray  enters  the  eye. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  158.  A^  represents  a  body 
from  which  a  ray  of  light,  proceeding  in  the  direction  AB^ 
is  deviated  or  bent  at  B^  so  as  to  assume  the  new  direction, 
BC,     The  eye  receives  the  ray  from  the  direction  J?  (7, 

The  piano  of  incidence  ?  Example.  The  reflected  ray  ?  Example.  The  angle  of 
reflection?  Example.  The  plane  of  reflection?  Example.  (268.)  What  is  the 
first  law  of  reflection?  What  is  the  second  law  of  reflection?  (269.)  In  what 
direction  do  objects  appear  to  the  eye  ?    lUnstratc. 
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and  in  consequence  the  object,  A^  appears  to  be  situated  at 


a^- 


Fig.  15a 

some  point,  a.    This  principle  is  of  importance  in  explaining 
certain  phenomena  produced  by  reflectors  and  lenses. 

Mirrors. 

« 

270.  A  Mirror  is  a  body  with  a  polished  surface,  em- 
ployed to  form  images  of  objects. 

The  best  reflecting  surfaces  are  those  of  polished  metals. 
Our  ordinary  looking-glasses  are  composed  of  plates  of 
smooth  glass,  upon  the  back  of  which  is  fastened  a'  thin  layer 
of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

This  mixture,  called  an  amalgam,  offers  an  excellent  re- 
flecting surface,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  principal  reflection 
takes  place.  The  glass  serves  to  give  the  proper  smooth- 
ness to  the  amalgam,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  fi*om  injury 
and  tarnish.  There  is,  however,  a  reflection  from  the  ouster 
surface  of  the  glass,  giving  rise  to  feeble  images,  which 
render  such  reflectors  objectionable  for  optical  purposes. 
Hence  it  is,  that  reflectors  for  telescopes,  and  the  like,  are 
generally  made  of  alloys,  or  mixtures  of  hard  metals,  which 
admit  of  a  high  polish.     Such  a  mirror  is  called  a  speciUum. 

Mirrors  are  of  two  kinds,  plane  and  curved. 

Plane  Mirrors. 

271.  A  Plane  Mirror  is  yne  in  which  the  reflecting 
surfe,ce  is  plane. 

(270.)  What  is  a  Mirror?  What  are  the  best  reflecting  surfaces?  What  are 
looking-glasses?  Explain  their  construction?  What  is  a  speculum?  How  many 
kinds  of  mirrors  are  there  ?    What  are  they  ?    (271-)  What  is  a  Plane  Mirror  ? 
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We  have  an  example  of  plane  mirroi-a  in  the  ordinary 
looking-glasses  of  om-  houses.  The  surface  of  still  wateri 
which  rellecta  surrounding  objects,  and  the  surface  of  quiclc- 
Bilver,  when  at  rest,  are  additional  examples.  The  latter  is 
often  used  with  the  sextant  in  measuring  the  altitudes  of 
the  stars;  it  is  also  used  in  adjusting  astronomical  instrr. 
ments. 

Image*  formed  \fj  Plana  R«flectonk 
9*9.    An  Image  of  an  object  is  a  picture  or  representa- 
tion of  that  object,  formed  by  a  reilector,  or  by  a  lens. 


The  manner  of  fonning  images  by  plane  reflectors  i 
illustrated  in   Fig.  159.     A  pencil  of  raya  coming  from  : 

Qimzuapia.    < 392  )  Whit  linn  iQiige  of  aa  DbtMtl    Eipliiu  the  miDncco 
brmEni  ths  Imige  of  ■  point 
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point,  in  reflected  so  aa  to  reach  the  eye.  Because  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal  (Art,  368),  each 
ray  will  have  the-  same  inclination  to  tlie  mirror  after  i-eflec- 
tion  that  it  had  before  incidence.  Hence  the  reflected  rays, 
on  being  produced  back,  will  meet  at  a  point  as  far  behind 
the  reflector  as  the  point  of  the  object  is  in  front  of  it 
Now,  because  the  eye  sees  objects  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  rays  reach  it  (Art.  369),  the  point  appears  to  be 
aa  for  behind  the  mirror  as  it  really  is  in  front  of  it.  The 
representdtion  of  the  point  thus  formed,  is  its  image. 

What  baa  been  said  of  a  single  point  is  true  of  all  points. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  pencils  of  rays  to  proceed  from  every 
point  of  an  object,  as  shown  in  Fig.  160,  each  point  will 


nnnet  c^  fotrqing  Uio  Image  of  an  »)t|c<!t. 
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have  its  own  image  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  point  is 
in  front  of  it.  The  assemblage  of  images  thus  formed 
makes  up  the  image  of  the  object. 

Nature  of  the  Images  formed. 

273.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  160,  that 
the  image  of  the  child's  right  hand  is  on  the  left  of  the 
image  in  the  glass,  and  that  the  image  of  the  child's  left 
foot  is  on  the  right  of  the  image  in  the  glass,  that  is,  the 
image  is  reversed  laterally.  This  comes  from  the  fact,  that 
the  image  of  each  point  is  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the 
point  is  in  front.  Hence  we  say,  that  an  object  and  its 
image  are  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  mirroi\ 

We  see  also  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  image  is 
erect,  and  equal  in  size  with  the  object. 

The  rays  that  reach  the  eye  appear  to  come  from  an 
image  which  does  not  in  reality  exist.  The  image  is  only 
apparent*    Such  images  are  called  virtual, 

A  Virtual  Image  is  an  image  that  appears  to  exist, 
and  which  would  be  found  by  producing  the  deviated 
pencils  of  rays  backward,  till  they  meet  in  points. 

Multiple  Images  from  Looking-glasses. 

!iS74«  Metallic  mirrors,  or  specula,  as  they  are  called,  having  but 
one  reflecting  surface,  form  but  a  single  image.  Glass  mirrors  have 
two  reflecting  surfaces,  the  front  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  me- 
tallic surface  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  An  image  is  formed  by  each 
of  these  surfaces,  but  that  formed  by  the  latter  is  the  more  striking, 
because  the  first  surface  reflects  only  a  small  portion  of  the  light. 

This  formation  of  two  images  by  glass  mirrors  renders  them  unfit 
for  many  optical  purposes.  The  double  image,  formed  by  placing  a 
point  against  the  glass,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  thickness  of  the 
glass. 


(2T3.)  How  are  the  object  and  Its  Imago  by  a  piano  reflector  situated?  Is  the 
Image  real  or  apparent?  Why  ?  What  Is  a  Virtual  Image?  (  2T4.)  Why  do  glass 
mirrors  form  two  images  f  What  is  the  oJ^ection  to  this  duplication  ?  How  do  v>6 
iudgeofthe  thickness  of  glass? 

12* 
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Reflection  by  Transparent  Bodies. 

aiS.  We  have  juat  seen  that  glass,  not  withstand  log  its  trans- 
parency, reflects  light  enough  to  form  an  image.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  other  transparent  bodies,  of  which  water  forms  a,  eon- 
spicnous  example. 


.  Fig.  161  represents  the  phenomenon  of  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  still  water.  It  shows  how  the  reflected  ra)#produce  images  of 
objects  above  the  water,  which  are  symmetrically  disposed  with 
respect  to  the  sorface  of  the  water.  The  case  ia  entirely  Ihe  same 
as  though  the  images  had  been  formed,  by  a  horizontal  looking- glafs. 

Oorved  Minor*. 

STO.  A  CuEVED  Mirror  is  one  in  which  the  reflecting 
Burface  ia  curved.  The  most  important  class  of  eiinecl 
mirrors,  is  that  in  which  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  portion 
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of  a  e]:^erc.  When  the  reflection  takes  place  from  the 
hollow  or  concave  side,  the  miri'or  ia  called  concave  ;  when 
the  reflection  takes  place  from  the  outer  or  convex  side,  the 
mirror  is  called  convex 

ConoaTe  Mirrors. 

9**.  A  Concave  Mirroe  is  one  in  which  the  reflection 
takea  place  from  the  concave  side  of  a  curved  sur&ce. 

We  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  the  reflecting  sur&ce 
is  a  segment  of  a  sphere. 

The  following  definitions  apply  equally  to  concave  and 
convex  mirrors; 

The  middle  point  of  the  mirror  ia  called  its  vertex.  The 
centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  mirror  ibrms  a  part,  is 
called  the  optical  centre.  The  indefinite  straight  line 
through  the  optical  centre  and  the  vertex,  ia  called  the 
principal  axis,  or  sometimes  simply  the  axis.  Any  plane 
section  through  the  axis  is  called  a  principal  section. 

Thus,  MN,  Fig.  162,  represents  a  principal  section  of  a 
concave  mirror,  A  is  its  vertex,  G  its  optical  centre,  and 
A^  is  its  principal  axis. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  in  practice  the  surface  of  a  carved  mirror 
in  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  uphero  of  which  it 
forms  a.  part. 
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Principal  Focus  of  a  OoncaTa  Mirror. 

S7S<  A  Focus  is  a  point  in  which  deviated  rays  meet, 
tf  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  focus  is  call- 
ed the  I^ttcipai  Fbcua. 

In  Fig.  162,  iS'Jand  si,  are  two  rays  parallel  to  the  axis. 
C/and  a  are  norroals  at  the  points  of  incidence,  /and  i. 
IF  and  iF  are  reflected  rays,  making  the  .ingles  of  reflec- 
tion equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence.  When  the  mirror  is 
small,  compared  with  the  whole  sphere,  all  the  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis  are  reflected  to  the  same  point,  F.  Hence,  fi'om 
the  definition,  F  is  the  principal  focus.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  axis,  and  midway  between 
the  vertex  and  optical  centre.  We  shall  always  designate 
the  principal  focus  by  tho  k'ttor  F. 


Fi«  1113. 
a  Focnst    Tbo  Prlnclpnl  F 
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-  Fig.  163  ehowfi  the  msener  ot  delermining  thn  principal  focus  by 
eiperiment,  makiug  use  of  a  beam  of  light  coming  from  the  sun. 
In  this  form  the  concave  reflector  may  be  used  to  collect  Iho  rays  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  great  amount  of  heat. 


2T9.  If  the  rays  of  light  emanate  fiom  some  point  of 
ihe  axis  not  infinitely  distarit  from  the  mirror,  they  will  be 
lironght  to  a  focus  at  some  point  of  the  axis,  generally 


Fig.  1«. 

difibient  from  F.  Thus,  in  Fig,  164,  the  pencil  of  rays, 
coming  from  the  point  S,  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  6,  be- 
tween Ji'  and  C  Had  the  rays  emanated  from  b, .  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  at  .B.  These  points 
are  so  related  as  to  receive  the  name  of  conjvgute  foci. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  definition  ; 

Conjugate  Foci  are  any  two  points  so  related  that  a 
pencil  of  light,  emanating  from  either  one,  is  brought  to  a 
locus  at  the  other. 

Thab  one  irom  which  the  light  actually  proceeds  is  called 
the  radiant;  thus,  in  Fig.  164,  B  is  the  radiant. 


»  ^^|   trperime 
(aTO.)WhBt  Btef^i-jngntt- 
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The  following  are  some  ]>ropertie8  of  conjugate  foci  of 


If  the  radiant  ia  on  the  axis  and  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  mirror,  tlie  rays  will  be  pai-allel,  and  the  corre- 
sponding focus  is  at  i^  (Fig,  163). 

Aa  the  radiant  approaches  the  mirror,  the  focua  recedes 
from  it. 

If  the  radiant  is  beyond  the  optical  centre,  C,  the  focus 
is  between  ^and  O. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  C,  the  focus  is  at  C  ako. 

If  the  radiant  is  between  C  and  F,  the  focus  is  beyond  C, 
in  the  direction  CX. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  F,  the  focus  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 
that  is,  the  reflected  rays  are  pai-allei. 


If  the  radiant  is  between  F  and  A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  165, 
the  rays  are  reflected  so  aa  to  diverge,  and  on  being  pro- 
duced backwards,  meet  at  p.  In  this  case  the  focns  is 
behind  the  mirror,  and  is  said  to  be  virtual  (Art.  273). 

If  the  radiant  is  not  on  the  axis,  the  pencil  of  rays  is  ob- 
lique, but  it  is  still  brought  to  a  focus,  and  if  not  far  distant 
from  the  axis,  the  radiant  and  focus  enjoy  properties  entirely 
analogous  to  those  just  expldned. 

ir  the  radlnntisKtsnlnfiiilUdlatuics,  where  is  the  conJDsete  focus  ?  Iflhe  ndl- 
not  sppioaches  the  niLrror,  how  doFitha  focns  move?  Where  do  they  mectr  If  the 
radiant  Is  at  tbe  principal  focus,  where  la  the  oonjngBlofDcuar  Wtieu  Ls  tbe  focQ* 
vlrtnaU    Eiplsln  tbe  Isw  of  an  oblique  pencil  of  tb;s. 


Formation  of  Images  by  Concave  Reflectori. 
280.  If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  concave  mir- 
ror, a  pencil  of  rays  will  proceed  from  each  point  of  the 
object,  which  after  reflection  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
either  real  or  Tirtual.  The  collection  of  foci  thna  formed, 
make  up  the  image  of  the  object. 

Real  Im^eB. 

981.    If  the  object  is  further  from  the  mirror  than  tho 
prindpal  focus,  the  image  will  he  inverted,  and  real. 


Hg,  168  represents  an  inverted  image  formed  by  a  eon- 
cave  reflector.  That  the  image  is  real,  may  be  shown  by 
throwing  it  on  a  screen. 

(SSOOHowla  m  image  or  sn  object  farmed?    (£81.)  Wben  la  Uielraa«<  reil 
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Fig.  167  shows  tlie  course  of  the  rays  in  forming  a  real 
image  by  means  of  a  concave  miiTor,  In  tliis  case  the  imago 
of  a  distant  church  is  formed  and  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  the  image  is  a  perfect  picture,  not  only  in  outline 
but  in  color;  its  only  defect  is  that  it  is  inverted. 


When  the  object  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  tlie  mirror 
than  the  optical  centre,  the  image  is  less  than  the  object ; 
when  the  object  ia  between  the  optical  centre  and  llie  prin- 
cipal focus,  the  image  is  greater  than  the  object.  In  this 
case  the  reflector  may  be  used  as  a  magnifier. 

Explain  tbe  conrae  of  the  njs  Id  Ibrmliig  ta  Inuga.    Wbui  Is  the  lnuu[«  gmalltr 


Virtual  Imagea. 

383.  When  the  object 
IB  between  the  principal  fo- 
cus and  the  mirror,  the  im- 
age is  viitual  and  erect,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  168.  Further- 
more, it  is  larger  than  the 
object,  or  magnified. 

Fig.  169  shows  the  coui-se 
of  the  raya  in  forming  a  vir- 
tual and  erect  image.  The 
&ce  is  between  the  principal 
focus,  .PJ  and  the  mirror. 
The  pencils  of  rays  from  a 
and  6  are  reflected  so  as  to  ^' 

diverge  from  the  virtual  foci,  A  and  S.    It  is  earaly  seen 
that  the  image  is  larger  than  the  object. 


(2SX.)  When  ts  the  lowge  vl 
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Fonnatlon  of  ImageR  by  OouTex  Reflects*. 

3S3.  In  convex  mirrors  the  reflection  takes  place  from 
the  outer  or  convex  surface. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  concave  nuiTors,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  how  images  are  formed  by  convex   mirrors.      The 


Fig.  im 
images  formed  in  this  case  are  always  virtual,  always  erect, 
and  always  smaller  than  the  object,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  170. 


Flj.  111. 

Fig.  171  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  formation  of 

Ter-efl  Inugesf    An  lbs;  magnia»4 
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an  image  by  means  of  a  convex  mirror.  Afler  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  article,  this  figure  needs  no 
explanation. 

III.  —  REFRACTION      OF      LIGHT.  —  LENSES. 

Refraction. 

2§4.  If  a  beam  of  light  fall  obliquely  on  a  surface  that 
separates  two  media,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  is 
reflected  and  remains  in  the  first  medium,  the  other  enters 
the  second  medium,  and  is  partially  absorbed  and  partially 
transmitted.  The  transmitted  rays  change  direction  at  the 
point  of  incidence.  This  change  of  direction  is  called 
refraction.  Its  amount  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
media,  and  also  on  the  obliquity  of  incidence. 

The  cause  of  this  change  of  di- 
rection is  a  change  in  the  elasticity 
and  density  of  the  ether  in  passing 
frpm  one  medium  into  the  other, 
which  causes  a  change  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  ray.  Thus  the  dens- 
ity and  elasticity  of  ether  in  wa- 
ter are  diiferent  from  what  they 
are  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  light 
travels   considerably  faster  in   the 

latter  medium  than  in  the  former.  This  causes  a  ray,  on  passmg 
from  air  into  water  to  bend  towards  the  normal  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  as  shown  in  Fig.  172.  Thus,  LA,  is  bent  from  itB 
course  so  as  to  take  the  direction  AK.  In  passing  from  water  to 
air,  the  ray  is  bent  away  from  the  normal,  just  the  reverse  of  wb;  b 
happens  when  light  passes  from  air  into  water. 

Definitioiui. 

tl85«  The  ray  before  refraction  is  called  the  incident 
ray  ;  thus,  LA  (Fig.  172),  is  an  incident  ray. 


C284.)  What  Is  Refraction?     What  is  the  cause  of  refi'acHon  ?    Which  way  U 
the  rcty  bent  t    (285.)  What  is  the  incident  ray  ?    Illustrate. 
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The  point  at  which  the  ray  is  deviated  or  bent,  is  called 
the  point  of  incidence  ;  thus,  -4  is  a  point  of  incidence. 

The  ray  after  deviation  is  called  the  refracted  ray  ;  thus, 
^^is  a  refracted  ray. 

The  angle  that  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  tlie  angle  of  incidence^ 
and  the  plane  of  this  angle  is  the  plane  of  incidence.  Thus, 
LAB  is  an  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  plane,  LAB^  is  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

The  angle  that  the  refi'acted  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction^  and 
the  plane  of  this  angle  is  the  plane  of  refraction  ;  thus,  the 
angle  KA  C  is  an  angle  of  refraction,  and  the  plane  of  this 
angle  is  a  plane  of  refraction. 

IjawB  of  Refraction. 

286.  When  light  passes  from  any  given  medium  into 
anothei',  no  matter  what  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  it 
always  conforms  to  the  following  laws : 

1.  The  planes  of  incidence  and  refraction  coincide^  both 
hein^  normal  to  the  surface  separating  the  media,  a^t  tJie 
point  of  incidence, 

2.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  mtdtiplied  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity. 

This  constant  multiplier  is  called  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  the 
two  media. 


What  is  the  point  of  incidence ?  Dlnstrate.  The  refracted  ray?  UluBtrate. 
The  angle  and  piano  of  incidence  ?  Illustrate.  The  angle  and  plane  of  refraction  ? 
Illuptrate.  (286.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  refraction?  The  second  law  ?  What 
is  the  index  of  refraction  ? 
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The  aecond  law  may  be  illustrated   by  the  figure   in  the  m^'giu. 
let  A  be  the  point  of  incidence  on  a  surface   separating  air  from 
water,     Wilh  A  as  b,  centre,  describe  a  circle,  BmCp.    Let  LA  be 
an  incident  ray,  and  AK  the  refracted 
ray.     Draw  mn  and  jiq  perpendicular 
to  the  normal,  BC.     Then  will  these 
lines  be  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci' 
dence  and  refraction,  and  we  shall  have 
in  the  particular  case  of  air  and  water, 
mn  equal  to  pq  multiplied  by  1^,  what- 
ever may  be  the  inclination  of  LA. 
Here  li  is  the  inde*  of  refraction.    For 
air  and  glass  the  index  of  refraction 
isli. 

Refraotive  power  Of  Bodies. 

3§7.  Different  bodies  poaseea  different  refractive  powers.  New. 
TON  observed  that,  as'  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  was 
greatest  for  combustible  bodies,  or  bodies  containing  combustible 
elements,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  &c.,  which  contain  both  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  He  found  that  the  diamond  was  more  highly 
refractive  than  any  other  body,  and  hence  inferred  that  it  was  a 
combustible  body,  an  inference  that  has  since  been  confirmed.  It  is 
to  its  high  refractive  power  that  the  diamond  owes  its  brillianey  as 
a  jewel.  Gases  ore  not  so  highly  refractive  as  liquids,  but  their 
refractive  power  may  be  increased  by  compression,  which  augments 
their  density. 

II^>MimentBl  proofs  of  Refiraotion. 

OSS.  If  a  beam  of  light  be  introduced  through  a  hole  i;; 
a  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and  allowed  to  fell  upon  the  sur- 
face of  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  173,  the 
bending  of  the  beam  as  it  enters  the  water  may  be  seen  by 
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the  eye.  The  course  of  a  ray  in  the  air  may  be  rendered 
more  apparent  by  fiUiDg  the  air  with  fine  dust  or  smoke,  as, 
for  example,  the  smoke  from  gunpowder. 


PIk.  ITU. 

Let  a  piece  of  money  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
vessel,  and  then  take  a  position  such  that  the  coin  shall  jasc 
be  hidden,  by  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Whilst  in  this  position, 
if  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  the  rays  from  the  coin 
will  be  refracted  so  as  to  render  it  visible.  The  efiect  of 
refraction  in  this  and  similar  cases,  is  to  make  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  appear  higher  than  it  is  in  reality,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  174. 


E£FRACnOS    OF    LIGHT. 


Soaw  efiectfi  of  Refraction. 

aS9.  One  of  the  effects  of  refraction  was  eiplained  in  the  last 
arliile.  The  principle  has  numeraua  applitatioJia.  To  ft  person 
standii^  OD  the  shore,  a.'  tish  in  tba  water  appears  higher  than  his 


fig.  ITS. 
B  shown  in  Fig,  175. 


(SS9.)  WItti  dot)  a  JtA  M 


«■  Ihaa  he  rniUy  ftf 
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If  a  stick  be  partially  plunged  into  water,  the  portion  immersed 
will  be  thrown  up  by  refraction,  and  the  stick  will  appear  bent,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  176. 


Fig.  176. 

Refraction  has  the  cfFcct  to  make  the  heavenly  bodies  appear 
higher  than  they  are^  and  thereby  causes  them  to  rise  earlier  and  set 
later  than  they  would  do  were  there  no  atmosphere. 

Total  Reflection. 

aoo.  If  light  fall  on  a  surface  that  separates  a  medium 
from  one  that  is  less  refractive,  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  will  not  pass  from  the 
first  medium  into  the  second, 
at  that  limit  light  is  totally 
reflected. 

Let  BMC  be  a  glass  globe  half  full 
of  water.  The  ray,  LA,  being  normal 
to  the  globe,  is  not  refracted  in  enter- 
ing, but  if  the  angle,  GAL,  be  small 
enough,  it  is  refracted  at  A,  taking 
same  direction  AB,  If  the  angle  of 
incidence  exceed  41°,  the  ray  can  no 
longer  pass  through  the  surface  AMy 

but  is  totally  reflected  and  remains  in  the  first  medium,  taking  same 
direction  Ar, 


.  Fig.  177. 


Explain  totaJ  reflection.    lUmtrate. 
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S91.  Mirage  ib  an  atmospherie  plienomenon  depend- 
ent on  extraordinary  refraction  and  total  reflection. 

SometimeH  a  layer  of  atmosphere  neit  the  eiirtli  becomes  a  reflector, 
and  in  that  case  portions  of  tbe  earth  appear  to  the  traveller  like 
Ukea  and  ponds  ;  such  appearances  are  frequent  in  desert  countries 
when  the  bez^t  is  iiiteiiiie.  To  heighten  the  illusion,  trees  aru  ol'teii 
teen  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  these  apparent  ponds.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  178.    The  rays  coming  from  the  top 


Fig,  ITS. 

of  the  tree  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  are  totally  reflected  at  a,  from 
a  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  and  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  the 
(enl.  The  observer  refer.s  the  position  of  the  tree  top  backwnnla 
a\o<a^  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  which  causes  the  tree  to  appear 
inverted.    In  this  case  both  the  tree  and  its  image  are  seen. 

Now  if  we  suppose  both  to  be  thrown  up  by  extraordinary  refrae- 
lion,  we  shall  have  a  phenomenon  not  unfrequently  noticed,  in  which 
(he  object  is  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  accompanied  by  an  inverted 
image. 

Explain  tbe  phenoineuB  otminiie. 


Doubl*  Refraction.— Polarisation, 
301a.     Certain  crystalline  BtibetanceB  have  the  powvr 
to  separate  a  trananiittod  beam  into  two  parts,  so  that  ob- 
jects seen  tbrongh  tliem 
appear     double.      This 
phenomenon,         called 
double    refraction,    de- 
pends on  the  mo|ecidur 
arrtyigement     of      tUe 
body,  which  eauges  the 
contained  ether  to  have 
different  degrees  of  elas- 
ticity in  different  directions. 

Iceland  spnr  la  an  csampie  of  double  refracting  bofiies.  Its  cryatals 
can  be  I'educed  by  cleavaj^e  to  thi;  form  of  an  equilateral  rhomb,  as 
siiown  in  ilie  figure.  The  imrlicles  t 
abont  tbe  eborlest  diagonal  ab,  and 
tliia  la  called  the  axis.  The  contained 
Ciller  has  its  maximum  density  in  Ihe 
(tirecEionof  (beasts,  and  iU  minimum 
densil/in  directions  perpendicular  lo 
tlieaxis.  In consequenceortbese  un- 
equal elasticiiies  the  trnusmitledwnve 
is  divided  into  two,  wbicli  advnnct  ^^^^^Tis^Wo^ 
%vith  unequal  velocities ;  hence  Ihe 
jibenomena  of  double  refraction. 

The  two  parts  into  whicli  a  ray  is  divided  do  ii 
to  the  a.imo  law.  One  follows  both  the  laws  of  r'  fn.clion  nlreiidv 
explained  ;  it  is  called  Ibe  ordiiiary  ray.  The  olbei  does  ncl,  as  i, 
.^rcneml  Ihing,  follow  either  of  those  laws;  it  is  called  the  extfi- 
onKnai-y  ray.  When  Iransmlsaion  lakes  place  in  ilie  direction  of 
the  axis,  the  two  riiys  coincide ;  when  in  a  plane  perpendicular  ti> 
Ilie  asia,  the  two  rays  are  most  separated. 

Theclas8ofl>odles  to  which  Iceland  spar  belongs  havebut  one  d'rec- 
tion  in  which  tiie  refracted  rays  coincide;  these  are  callpd  nv'nrvil 
There  are  bodies  tli.it  have  twosuch  directions ,  Iheae  are  called  bini  at 

vrimt  \e  donbie  rercactlou 
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If  a  beam  of  light  be  transmitted  tbrousrli  a  ciystal  of  Iceland 
spar,  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  are  of  equal  intensity.  If  one 
of  these  parts  be  transmitted  through  a  second  crystal,  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided  are  of  unequal  intensity,  and  tlie  degree  of 
inequality  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  crystals.  Hence, 
light  that  has  been  doubly  refracted,  differs  from  common  light; 
it  is  polarized. 

The  vibrations  that  constitute  light  are  t^'ansverslUy  that  is,  they  are 
perpendiculai-  to  the  direction  of  propagation.  In  common  light  the 
vibrations  ta,ke  place  in  every  possible  direction  consisteut  with  this 
law ;  in  polarized  light  they  take  place  in  lines  perpendicular  to  a 
single  lilane,  csiWed  the  plane  of  polarization. 

Light  is  best  studied  by  allowing  it  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  a 
plate  of  tourmaline,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  Such  a 
plate  allows  no  vibrations  to  pass  except  they  be  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Hence  the  emergent  beam  is  polarized.  Let  such  a  beam  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  a  second  plate,  similar  to  the  first  If  the  axes  of 
these  plates  are  parallel,  the  entire  beam  is  wholly  tninsmitted ;  if 
the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  beam  is  wholly  inter- 
cepted ;  it  the  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other,  the  beam  is  part4ally 
transmitted  and  partially  intercepted. 

If  the  rays  that  have  passed  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  be 
tested  by  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  is  found  that  they  are  polarized  in 
planes  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Light  may  be  polarized  by  reflection.  We  have  seen,  when  light 
falls  on  a  surface  separating  two  media,  that  it  is  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  refracted  and  the  other  reflected.  When 
these  two  parts  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  reflected  ray 
is  polarized  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

Light  may  also  be  polarized  by  refraction  by  an  ordmary  medium. 
The  plane  of  polarization  is  then  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  re- 
flected ray. 

The  mode  of  vibration  in  polarized  light  may  be  illustrated  by  a 

rope  pressing  between  two  horizontal  slats  of  a  board  fence,  the  first 
end  being  fastened  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  and  the  second  end  being 
held  by  the  hand  on  the  other  side.  If  the  hand  be  moved  i-apidly 
in  any  direction,  the  wave  motion  will  be  reduced  to  a  single  plane 
after  passing  the  fence. 


What  is  polarized  light  t    The  j)lam  of  polarization  f    Action  of  plate  of  tour- 
maline f    Use  as  an  analyzer  of  polarized  Hghtf    Polarization  by  r^fiecHon  f 
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MedU  with  puallel  FaoCN. 
999.  When  a  ray  of  light, 
Lm,  Fig.  180,  fitlls  upon  a  me- 
dium bounded  by  pLine  fecea, 
as  a  pl;ite  of  glass,  for  example, 
it  is  refracted  towards  tlie  nor- 
mal and  passes  through  the  plate 
in  some  direction,  mn/  here 
it  is  re&acted  as  much  from 
the  normal  as  it  was  towards 
it  in  the  firet  instance,  and  the 
ray  emei^ea  in  the  direction 
no,  parallel  to  Lm.  The  two  refVactions  do  not  tjhange  the 
direction  of  the  ray,  but 
simply  shift  it  slightly  to 
one  side  or  the  other. 
Hence,  in  looking  through 
a  window,  we  do  not  see 
the  direction  of  objects 
changed  by  the  inteiTcn- 
iDg  glass. 


Ffg.  180 


998.  A  Prish  is  a  re- 
fractive medium  bounded 
by  plane  faces  intersect- 
ing each  other. 

Fig.  181  lepresents  a 
prism  mounted  for  opti- 
cal experiments.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  glass 
with  three    plane    &ces, 
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meeting  in  parallel  lines  called  edges.  It  is  placed  on  a  stand 
so  that  it  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  it  also  is  capable 
of  being  turned  around  an  axis  parallel  to  the  edges,  by 
means  of  a  button  shown  on  the  left. 

Prisms  produce  upon  light  which  traverses  them,  two 
remarkable  effects:  1st,  a  considerable  deviation;  2d,  a 
decomposition  of  light  into  its  elements. 

These  effects  are  simultaneous,  but  we  shall  at  present 
only  consider  the  first  one,  leaving  the  second  to  be  studied 
liL'reafter  under  the  name  of  dispersion. 

Course  of  Luminous  Rayn  in  a  Prism. 

294.  In  order  to  follow  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  a  prism,  let  nmo^  Fig.  182,  represent  a  sec- 
tion of  a  prism  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  edges. 
A    ray    of    light, 


ST 


!    I 


Xa,  felling  upon 
the  face,  wm,  is 
refracted  towards 
the  normal,  and 
passes  through  the 
prism  in  the  direc- 
tion, ab ;  here  it 
falls  upon  the  sec- 
ond face,  mo,  and 
is  again  refracted, 
but  this  time  from 

the  normal,  and  emerging  into  the  air,  takes  the  direction, 
be.  An  eye  situated  at  c,  refers  the  object,  X,  backwards 
along  the  ray,  c6,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  situated  at  r.  The 
total  deviation  is  the  angle  between  its  original  direction, 
Xa,  and  its  final  direction,  cr. 

We  see  from  the  figure  that  the  ray  is  bent  from  the 


Fig.  182. 


What  effect  has  a  prism  on  light?     (  294.)  Explain  the  course  of  a  ray  through  a 
prism. 


edge  in  which  the  refracting  fiiceB  meet,  that  is,  it  is  bent 
towards  the  thick  part  of  the  pi-ism ;  this  deviadoo  haa  the 
effect  to  make  the  object  appear  as  though  thrown  towards 
that  edge.  The  angle,  nmo,  is  called  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism. 


FI1.18S. 

Fig.  183  shows  the  manner  of  displacement,  caused  by 
viewing  an  object  through  a  prism.  Kthe  prism  is  vertical, 
the  displacement  is  towards  tbe  right  or  left,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  reiracting  angle. 


293.    A  liBNS   is  a  refracting  medium,  bounded  by 
curved  surfaces,  or  by  one  curved  and  one  plane  surface. 

Wblcb its; laltiora; bent t    Explain  Flg.lS3    (£95.)  WhitbaLsu:!? 


'2\fo 


Lenses  are  usually  made  of  glass,  ami  are  bounded  by 
epiiurical  aurfiicca,  or  by  one  spherical  aiiil  one  plane  surface. 
The  surliiees  are  made  spherical,  because  they  are  more 
easily  wrought  by  the  tihus  gilnder. 


Fig.  184  repreaents  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  185  represents 
a  front  view  of  a  lens,  bounded  by  two  spherical  sarlaces. 

daadScation  of  Lemea. 

396.  Lenses  arc  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  bounding  surfaces,  sections 
of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  188  and  187. 

The  first  three,  represented  in  Fig.  186,  are  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  their  edges.  These  converge  or  collect  i-ays 
of  light,  and  are  called  convergent  lenses. 

The  last  three  are  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  their 
edges.  These  diverge  or  scatter  rays  of  light,  and  are  called 
dioergent  lenses. 

OTwlint  urelenseaiDider    (296.)  HovmiDf  kinds  oT  lonua  iro  tkeroT    Wlut 
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These  different  lenses  are  named  and  described  in  the 
following  definitions: 

1.  The  double  convex  lens,  M^  bounded  by  two  convex 
sur&ces. 


W 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  18T. 


2.  .The  plano-convex  lens,  iV^  bounded  by  one  convex  and 
one  plane  surface. 

3.  The  meniscus^  O,  bounded  by  one  concave  and  one 
convex  surface,  the  concave  surface  being  the  least  curved. 

4.  The  double  concave  lens,  P,  bounded  by  two  concave 
surfaces, 

6.  The  plano-concave  lens,  §,  bounded  by  one  concave 
and  one  plane  surface. 

6.  The  concavo-convex  lens,  R^  bounded  by  one  concave 
and  one  convex  surface,  the  concave  surface  being  the  most 
curved. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  these  lenses,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  the  double  convex  and  the  double  concave  lenses 
as  specimens  of  the  classes  to  wliich  they  beloncf,  the  former 
representing  the  convergent^  and  the  latter  the  divergent 
classes. 


Name  and  describe  Iho  six  Ivinds  of  lenses  separately.    What  t\70  are  taken  a^ 
specimens  ? 


LENSES. 
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Defioitions  of  Terms. 

207.  The  centres  of  the  bounding  surfaces  of  a  lens  arc 
called  Ventres  of  Curvature;  thus,  in  Fig.  188,  c,  and  C, 
are  centres  of  curvature. 

In  the  double  convex  lens  the  centre  of  curvature  of  each  surface 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens :  in  the  double  concave  lens  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  meniscus  and  the  concavo-convex  lens, 
both  centres  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens.  In  tlie  plano-convex 
and  the  plano-concave  lens,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  plane 
surface  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
surface  at  its  middle  point. 


Fig.  188 

Tlie  straight  line  through  the  centres  of  curvature  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  thus,  in  Fig.  1 88,  XY  is  the 
axis. 

It  is  demonstrated  in  higher  optics,  that  there  is  always 
one  point  on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  such  that  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  it,  are  not  deviated  by  tlie  lens.  This 
point  is  called  the  optical  centre^  and  is  of  much  use  in  the 
corstruction  of  imasres. 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  make  the  surfaces  which  bound 
double  convex  and  double  concave  lenses,  equally  curved. 


(297)  What  are  the  Centres  of  Cnrvatore  of  a  lens?  Wh6re  are  they  in  the 
(Imifdf  t'onrex  lens?  Double  concave f  Afeniscus?  Plano-cttnoave  and  plano- 
ronv^><f?  What  is  the  axis?  What  is  the  loptical  centre?  It3use?  In  practico, 
how  are  the  curvatures  of  the  surfkces  ? 

13* 
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When  this  is  the  (jaso,  as  we  shall  suppose  iu  what  follows, 
the  optical  <;entre  is  on  the  axis,  and  midway  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  lens;  thus,  in  Fig.  188,  O  is  the  optical 
■cenlre,  and  any  ray,  UK,  passing  through  it,  is  not  deviated 
by  the  lens. 

To  find  a  normal  at  any  point  of  the  surliice  ol  a  lens,  we 
draw  a  line  from  that  pomt  to  the  corresponding  centre  oi 
6urvature;  thus,  mC  and  nc,  are  noi-mals  nt  the  points 
m  and  n. 

ActiOQ  of  Oottves  LemeB  on  Uglit. 

a»8.  When  a  ray  ot  Hght  falls  upon  one  surface  of  a 
doTible  convex  lens,  it  is  refracted  towards  the  normal, 
pasdoa  through  the  Ions,  is  again  incident  upon  the  second 
sur&ce,  and  is  refracted  from  the  noimal.  This  action  is 
entirely  analogous  to  that  of  a  prism,  the  deviation  heiiig 
toivai'ds  the  thicker  portion  in  both  cases.  In  fiict,  if  wc 
suppose  planes  to  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  surfaces  at  tiie 
points  of  incidence  and  emergence,  they  may  he  regaided 
ys  the  faces  of  a  prism  through  wliich  the  ray  passes. 

PriBcipol  FocuB. 

aftft.  If  a  beam  ot  light,  parallel  to  the  axis,  falls  upon  a 
lens,  it  will  be  collected  by  rcfraelion  in  a  single  point.    This 


Whsrf  li 
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point  is  called  the  principal  focus^  and  its  distance  from 
the  lens  is  called  the  prbicipal  focal  distance. 

The  coui-se  of  the  rays  is  indicated  in  Fig.  189,  in  which 
the  rays  parallel  to  CX,  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  F. 
Here,  F  is  the  principal  focus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rays  will  not  be  brought  accurately 
1o  a  focus,  except  in  the  ease  in  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  is 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  sphere  of  which  it 
forms  part.  This  scattering  of  the  rays  from  a  focus  is  called 
spherical  aberration.  It  is  remedied  in  practice  by  covering  up  a 
l)art*of  the  surface  on  which  light  falls,  by  a  paper  cover  with  an 
aperture  in  its  centre. 

Had  the  rays  fallen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  they  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  focus  as  far  to  the  right  of  the  leQs,  as  F  is 
to  the  left  of  it. 

Conjugate  FooL 

300.  Conjugate  Foci  are  any  two  points  so  situated 
on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  that  a  pencil  of  light  coming  from  one 
is  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  other.  That  from  Avhich  the 
Ught  actually  comes  is  called  the  radiant. 

In  Fig.  191,  a  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from  X,  is  brought 
to  a  focus  at  Z,  had  the  light  come  from  Z,  it  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  focus  at  X ;  X  and  I  are  conjugate  foci, 
and  in  the  case  figured,  L  is  the  radiant. 

When  the  radiant  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  are 
parallel,  and  the  corresponding  focus  is  at  F\  this  is  the 
principal  focus.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  two 
such  foci,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lens.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  suppose  the  light  to  come  from  the  right, 
in  which  case  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  left,  at  F. 


PrincipAl  focal  distance?  Explain  tlio  coarse  of  tlie  rays.  What  is  spherical 
aberration?  Bow  remedied?  (300.)  What  are  Co&jugato  Foci?  What  is  the 
radiant?  Illustrate.  When  the  radiant  is  at  an  inflnit«  distance,  where  is  the  con- 
jngatefoous?  * 


3u0  I'oruL 

When  tlie  radiant  ia  anywliero  on  the  axis  at  a  greater 
iliistuuce  than  the  principal  local  diijtaiice,  the  uurrcspouding 
focus  wiU  also  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  than 
tiic  principal  focal  dUtaucc,  as  shown  in  Fig.  190. 


If  the  radiant  approach  the  lens,  the  corresponding  focas 
will  recede  from  it,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  191. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  re- 
fnicted  rays  wiH  be  parallel,  that  is,  the  corresponding  focus 
vrHi  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  as  is  shown  in  the  npper  dia- 
gram, {Fig.  193). 

If  the  radinnt  is  still  nearer  the  lens,  the  rays  will  diverge 
after  devi.ition,  and  will  only  meet  the  axis  on  being  pro- 
duced bacltwards,  in  which  case  the  focus  is  virtual,  as  is 
wlio\\Ti  in  the  lower  diagram,  (Fig.  193).  In  this  diagram 
/-  is  the  radiant,  and  I  the  virtual  focus. 

Thus  far  wo  have  supposed  the  radiant  to  be  situated  on 
the  principal  axis;  if  it  ia  on  any  line  through  the  optical 
centre  not  much  inclined  to  the  axis,  the  corresponding 

When  Ihtnuliant  Is  it  a  dutanco  greiter  than  the  printlpsl  focal  distanee,  "he™ 
l!>ih«c»i<j(iRatormnsr    Whaii  Uin  radiant  appmuliu  ths  lena*    Whgn  it  tbe  prill- 
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focus  will  be  on  that  line,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
jjositions  of  conjugate  foci,  abcady  coimdered,  will  be  ai> 
]>licable. 

TlieBo  principles  arc  of  use  in  the  discussion  of  images 
formed  by  leuses. 

Fig   19£ 


FIk.  IBS. 

Fonnatloii  of  Image!  by  Ooavez  Iieniea. 
301.  If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  lens,  each  point 
cf  it  may  he  reprarded  as  a  radiant  sending  out  a  pencil  of 
rays.  Each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  locus  somewhere  behind 
tlig  lens.  The  assemblage  of  these  foci  makes  Tip  a  picture 
of  the  object,,  wliicli  is  called  its  imaffe.  When  the  object  is 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  than  the  principal  focal 
distance,  the  image  will  be  real  and  inverted,  Tiie  course 
of  the  rays  is  shown  in  Fig,  194,  The  image  ia  real,  as  may 
be  shown  by  throwing  it  upon  a  screen ;  so  long  as  the 
image  is  real,  it  is  inverted,  as  may  be  seen  by  allowing  it 
to  fell  upon  a  screen,  or  it  may  otherwise  be  shown  from 
tlie  feet  that  the  axis  of  each  pencil  passes  through  the  op- 
tica! centre ;  hence  the  im:^  of  each  point  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  axis  from  the  point. 

<301.1  Kiiil.inlhcCirinad.inriranlmimitrfllens. 
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With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  image  in  this  case,  it  may- 
be dther  greater  or  smaller  than  the  object.  When  the 
object  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  twice  the  principal  focal 
distance,  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  object ;  when  the 
object  is  at  twice  the  focal  distance,  the  image  is  of  the 


same  size  as  the  object ;  when  the  distance  is  loss  than  twice 
the  principal  focal  distance,  and  greater  than  the  principal 
focal  distance,  the  image  is  greater  than  the  object. 

Tliese  prinoiplps  may  be  shown  eiperimenUlly  as  follows; 

Let  a  convex  leiis  be  pineed  in  a  dark  room,  and  suppose  iis  prin- 
fipil  focal  dislanee  to  have  been  determined  by  means  of  a  beam  of    ■ 
Bolar  rays.     Let  a,  candle  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  a  Bcrcen 
behind  it  to  receive  its  image,  as  shown  in  Fig.  195, 

When  the  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  lens  is  more  than  twice 
the  principal  focal  distance,  its  image  will  be  less  than  the  object: 
and  the  more  remote  the  candle,  the  less  will  be  its  image. 

If  the  candle  be  moved  towards  the  iens,  its  imaee  will  grow  larger, 
nniil,  at  twice  the  principal  foc:il  distance,  the  size  of  the  image  and 
object  will  bo  equal. 

If  the  candle  be  moved  still  nearer,  the  size  of  the  image  will  be 
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increased,  that  is,  it  will  become  greater  thui  the  object,  as  ia  Bhowii 
in  Fig.  196. 

Il'  Ihe  diatanee  of  the  object  does  not  become  umalJer  than  ILc 
lirincipal  focal  distance,  the  ima^e  will  b«  inverted,  as  ia  aliown  in 
Figs.  195  and  196. 


Pig:.  195 

If  the  object  approach  still  nearer  the  leiis,  that  is,  if  its  diataiico 
becomes  less  thaa  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  image  will  in- 
crease, it  will  become  erect,  and  furthermore  it  will  be  virtual.  The 
course  of  the  rays  in  thix  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  I<I7.  Here,  ab  u  the 
object,  and  AB  is  its  image,  which  can  onl)-  be  Econ  by  lookins 
through  the  lens. 

In  Ihis  eaee  the  lens  becomes  what  is  called  a  lingh  micriMMpe. 

When  the  object  is  at  the  principal  focal  distance  from  the  lens, 
the  image  ia  infinite ;  that  is.  it  disappears. 

What  it  a  ttniili  nicroKopt  t    IHml:i:U. 
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H,  just  described  may  be  observed  by  looking  through 
jnvex  lens  at  Ihe  letters  on  a  printed  page.  When  the  letters  are 
X  short  distance  from   the  lens,  they  arc  magDilied   and  erect; 


on  remoTin;  the  tens,  tUey  disappear  at  the  priooipal  focal  distance, 
and  finally  reappear  inverted  and  diminished  in  size. 

Foimatiou  of  Images  by  Concara  IieniM. 

303>  Concave  lenses  being  thinner  in  tho  middle  than 
at  the  edges,  have  tlio  cffuct  to  diverge  parallel  rays.  If  the 
rays  arc  already  divergent,  these  lenses  make  them  still 
more  ao. 

This  IB  shown  ill  Fi^-  I98<  in  which  a  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from 
Iha  radiant,  L,  are  made  to  diverge,  as  though  they  proceeded  from 
u  point,  I,  nearer  the  lens.  This  point,  I,  is  the  virtual  focus,  cor- 
responding t«  the  radiant,  L.  To  an  eye  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
tens,  the  light,  X,  appears  to  be  situated  at  /. 


Fig.  198. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  images 
formed  by  concave  lenses  are  virtusd.  They  are  also  erect, 
as  in  Fig.  198. 

The  course  of  the  raya,  in  forming  an  image  in  the  case 
of  a  concave  lens,  ia  shown  in  Fig.  199.  In  that  figure,  A£ 
represents  the  object.  A  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from  A,  is 
deviated  so  as  to  appear  to  come  from  a,  situated  on  a  line 
drawn  fromX  to  the  optical  centre  of  (he  lens  O.  A  pencil, 
coming  from  3,  is  deviated  bo  as  to  appear  to  come  from  J, 
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on  the  lino  Bo.    Hence,  nb  is  the  imnge  of  the  olijcct  AB, 


aiul  i.s,  as  we  see,  smaller  than  thy  object,  being  nearer  the 
optii-al  centre,  and  fiirthei-more  it  la  erect. 


303.  Rays  of  heat  aic  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction  as  rays  of  light.  When  a  beam  of 
sniai'  liglit  falls  upon  a  convex  lena,  there  is  not  only  a  con- 
centration of  light  at  the. focus,  but  of  heat  also. 

The  hcut  concentrated  is  bo  great  ae  Co  inflame  ooinbustibla  badies, 
such  as  paper,  cloth,  wood,  and  Iho  like.  In  the  ouKeof  large  lenses, 
(lie  heat  bccomoB  sufBciently  powerful  to  fuse  metals.  This  properly 
of  lenses  has  been  used  to  procure  flre :  the  lens  in  this  case  is  called 
n  hurning-gliiii.1.  Lenses  carelcFsly  exposed  may  Ponietimes  causa 
dnngcronB  results,  by  setting  Are  lo  inflammable  materials.  This 
effect  may  result  tVom  spherical  vessels  of  i;las8  filled  with  water, 
which  possess  all  the  properties  of  lonaee. 

-   Do  -nnc^vo  Icdmb  mogniry  or  diminish  objeclBl    (303.)  Huw  nra  raya  cf  li'.nt 


A  curious  application  of  thin  principio  is  ehowi  in  Fig.  200.  A 
lens  is  arranged  with  ila  axis  in  the  maridittn,  so  that  lis  principal 
focus  shall  fall  upon  the  vbdI  of  a  stiinll  cannon      When  the  sun 


8  the  meridian,  Ihe  rnys  are  concetitrah'd  upon  llie  vent,  and 
gun  bos  been  loaded  and  primed  berorehand,  it  will  be  dis- 
cd  at  midday. 


304.  Light-houses  arc  toivers,  erected  along  the  coast, 
upon  the  topa  of  nhicli  arc  lanterns.  These  lantems  are 
li^chtcd  at  night  as  guides  to  mariners. 

One  of  the  most  famous  light-houses  of  antiquity  was  that  on  11  e 
litile  Island  of  Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  Ecypt.  From  the  bca- 
lion  of  this  light-house  the  French  derive  the  name  pharo,  wljieli 
'  tlicr  apply  lo  all  light-houses.  In  former  times  lighl-houfies  were 
illiiminalcd  by  fires  built  with  wood,  coal,  or  some  bituminous  sub- 
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These  method*  of  iltumiuation  w«re  arterwarda  reploeed  by  oil 
lamps  placed  in  the  foci  of  coucave  reflectors,  which  served  to  con- 
centrate the  rays,  and  thus  to  heighten  their  illumiDating  effect. 
But  the  refloetors,  being  made  of  metal,  were  soon  tarDished,  ajid 
the  light  afforded  became  feeble. 

In  1822,  FaESMEL,  already  distinguished  by  his  discoveriea 
ill  optics,  and  by  his  researches  on  the  wave  theory  of  Ught, 
invented  a  new  system  of  illumination,  which  is  now  being 
auopted  in  all  civilized  eonntries. 


Fig.  SOL  Fig.  wa. 

Abandoning  the  reflectors,  whidi  became  tarniehed  by  the  influence 
of  sea  fogs,  he  substituted  for  them  plano-convex  lenses,  in  the 
principal  foci  of  which  he  placed  powerful  la.mp8  with  four  con- 
centric wicks,  each  of  which,  for  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  light  given  out,  was  found  to  bo  equivalent  to  seven- 
teen carcol-lamps.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  large  plano-convex 
lenses,  together  with  their  great  absorption  of  light,  led  flnntly  lo  the 
adaption  of  a  particular  system  ot  lenses,  known  as  echelon  lenses. 

These  lenses  will  be  understood  by  examining  Figs.  201  and  202  : 


Brplaln  tin  pHTteiplt  a/  rtflecton.    What  modtflcttlDn  did  Fm 
J^eplaia  lAs  iahtlon  lens. 
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Fig.  201  shows  a  front  view,  and  Fj^.  202  a.  secUoa  or  profile  of  an 
echeloD  leno. 

A  lens  of  this  kind  eonsisls  uf  a  plano-convex  lens,  A,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  around  which  are  disposed  nevcral  annular  lense»',  wliicll 
are  also  plano-convex,  and  whose  curvature  is  so  calculaled  that 
each  one  shall  have  the  same  principal  focus  as  the  central  lens,  A. 

A  larap,  L,  being  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  this  refracting 
Bystcm.  ae  sho^t'n  in  Fig  2112.  the  light  emanating  from  it  is  refracted 
«  beam,  RC,  of  parallel  rays. 


ErplniJi  tht  TiJUetort  uttd  1>y  Fkhbil 
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B^des  this  refracting  system,  several  ranges  of  reflectors,  mn.  arc 
po  disposed  as  to  reflect  such  light  as  would  otherwise  be  lost,  to 
increase  the  b^am  of  light  formed  by  refraction. 

By  Ihis  double  combination,  an  immense  beam  of  light  is  afforded, 
which  renders  the  light  visible  for  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues ;  but  this 
learn  is  only  visible  in  a  single  direction.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
Fresnel  united  eight  systems  similar  to  that  just  described,  which 
combination  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid  of  glass,  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  height. 

Fig.  203  represents  a  section  of  the  lantern  of  a  light-house  of  the 
first  order,  which  was  j  ctually  constructed  by  M.  Sautter,  and 
exhibited  at  the  great  '•'  Universal  Exposition''  of  France,  in  1855. 

In  order  to  illuminate  all  points  of  the  horizon,  the  system  is  made 
to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis  by  clock-work.  The  clock-work  is 
shown  at  M  in  the  figure,  and  the  weight  at  P.  To  prevent  friction 
the  system  turns  upon  six  wheels,  or  rollers,  shown  in  the  figure  to 
the  left  of  M. 

In  consequence  of  this  rotation  an  observer  at  any  point  will  see 
eight  flashes  of  light  during  one  revolution,  which  are  followed  by 
as  many  intervals  of  darkness,  called  eclipses.  By  suitably  regulating 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  any  given  time,  different  light-houses 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

jy. — ^DECOMPOSITION    OF    LIGHT. — COLORS    OF   BODIBB. 

Solar  Spectrum. 

305.  If  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
bent  from  its  course  and  at  the  same  time  is  spread  out 
into  a  brilliantly  colored  band,  called  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  spreading  of  the  rays  is  called  dispersion;  it  is  caused 
by  unequal  refrangibiliiy  of  the  different  colored  rays. 
The  angular  dispersion  of  rays  is  different  for  different 
media. 


Hau}  far  is  a  Fresnel  light  visible  f  H&w  are  all  points  of  the  horizon  iihtmi' 
nated  f  ExpMn  flashes  and  eclipses.  (305.)  What  is  the  eolar  spectrum  ?  What 
is  dispersion. 
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The  mcUiod  of  formiDg  aspectnim  is  Bbown  in  Uie  figm'e.  Tlie 
beam  of  light  tliat  enters  a  bole  in  the  sliutter  falla  on  a  prism  whose 
refracting  edge  is  tarnetl  downward ;  the  whole  beam  is  bent  up- 
ward, and  at  tbe  saxae  liniu  its  clcmcnls  are  dispersed  so  as  to  form 
the  elongated  spectrum  seen  on  tbe  screen. 


Fig.  SuD. 

This  spectium  cunsisis  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  mys  of 
difi'erunt  tints,  but  it  is  customary  to  consider  only  seven  priiici|i:il 
colors.  Tliese,  in  llie  order  of  refrangibility,  are  as  follows :  1°,  rc^, 
atr,-  2°, o™n.j«,  at 0/  %' ,  ydlom,  bX  y ;  i°,greeji,&iff;  5° ,  bine,  at  b ; 
0°,  in^o,  at  i ;  and  7°,  nivlet,  at  v. 

Besides  tlie  colored  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum,  thei'e  is  an  In- 
visible portion  below  the  red,  where  tlie  heal  is  gi'eater  tlian  any- 
where else,  and  another  porlion  above  the  violet,  wliei'e  tlie  chemical 
effect  is  greater  than  anywhei'c  else.  The  corresponding  rays  are 
called  luat  rays  and  actinic  or  ekemical  Tiya. 

■  mfrangibiiUy.    What  are  heat  rayaf    UIKmtcai  t^ 


t^ 
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If  a  colored  ray  of  the  spectrum  pass  tlirough  a  hole  in  a  scrvjen, 
and  then  fall  on  a  second  prism,  it  is  deviated  as  before,  but  tliere  is 
no  further  change  of  color ;  hence,  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are 
said  to  be  simple. 

The  wave  lengths  corresponding  to  diflferent  colored  rays  have 
been  measured,  and  it  is  found  that  for  red  rays  it  is  about  the  forty 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  for  violet  rays  it  is  no  more  than 
the  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  For  the  invisible  rays  of  heat 
the  wave  length  is  greater  than  it  is  for  red  light ;  for  the  invisible 
actinic  rays  the  wave  length  is  less  than  it  is  for  violet  light.  The 
phenomena  of  dispersion  indicate  that  shorter  waves  aj-e  more 
retarded  than  longer  (mes  in  passing:  through  a  medium  ;  hence,  the 
rays  near  the  heat  end  of  the  spectrum  are  least  refracted,  and  those 
near  the  actinic  end  are  most  refracted.  • 

Color  in  light  corresponds  to  pitch  in  sound.  The  coloi*s  near  the 
heat  end  of  the  spectrum  correspond  to  the  graver  sounds,  and  tliose 
near  the  actinic  end  to  the  more  acute  sounds.  The  range  of  visible 
colors  is  greater  than  that  of  audible  sounds.  The  range  of  visible 
colors  is  scarcely  one  octave,  that  of  audible  sounds  is  more  ih&n  ten 
octaves. 


Fraunhofer's  Lines, — The  Spectroscope. 

306.  The  solar  spectrum  is  not  continuous;  rays  cor- 
responding to  certain  degrees  of  refraiigibility  are  wanting ; 
hence,  it  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  dark  lines.  These  are 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  a  spectrum  formed  by  passing  a 
beam  of  sunlight  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  then  decom- 
posing it  by  a  prism  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  slit. 
The  prism  should  be  of  flint  glass  and  free  from  flaws. 

The  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  noticed  by 
WoLLASTON  as  early  as  1802,  but  they  were  first  studied 
and  mapped  by  Eraunhofer  in  1814;  from  that  fact  they 
have  been  called  Fraunliofef s  lines. 

Fraunhofer*s  chart  contains  between  ^yg  and  six  hundred  lines 
irregularly  distributed.  In  it  the  most  prominent  lines  are  designated 

What  is  the  wave  ten  qth  of  red  ?    Of  violet  t    What  relation  is  there  between  color 
and  pitch  f    (306.)  What  are  Fraunhofer's  lines  ? 
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by  letters,  and  these  seiTe  as  points  of  comparison  to  which  others  may- 
be referred.  The  line  marked  A  is  at  the  beginning,  and  B  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  red  space ;  (7  is  a  well-marked  Ime  near  the  bound- 
ary of  the.  red  and  orange ;  I>  consists  of  two  strong  lines  close 
together  in  the  orange ;  i?  consists  of  broad  lines  in  the  green,  the 
middle  one  being  the  sti'ongest ;  F^  G^  and  H^  are  well-mai'ked  lines, 
F  being  in  the  blue,  G  in  the  indigo,  and  H*\dl  the  violet.  Between 
A  and  -B  is  a  band  of  lines  named  a,  and  between  E  and  F  are  tliree 
strong  lines  called  d,  the  two  farthest  from  E  being  close  together. 

Fraunhofer  counted  nine  lines  between  B  and  C;  thirty  between 
C  and  D;  eighty-four  between  D  and  E;  seventy-Jive  between  E  and 
F;  one  hundred  and  eighty-Jive  between  F  and  G  ;  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  between  G  and  H.  Recent  observations  have  increased 
the  number  of  dark  lines  till  they  are  now  counted  by  thousands. 
■  Fraunhofer  found  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  crossed  by 
dark  lines,  but  the  lines  are  differently  arranged  in  the  different 
8tai*s,  and  in  none  are  they  arranged  as  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Recently  the  range  of  observation  has  been  vastly  increased,  and  on 
the  results  of  these  examinations  a  new  branch  of  science  has  been 
founded,  called  spectrum  analysis. 

The  instrument  used  for  forming  and  examining  the 
spectra  of  bodies  is  called  a  spectroscope.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  a  collimator,  a  train  of  pinsms,  smd  a 
telescope. 

The  coUimcUor  is  used  to  form  a  thin  beam  of  parallel  rays,  and 
consists  of  a  narrow  slit  and  a  double  convex  lens ;  the  slit  is  formed 
by  two  jaws  of  metal  that  can  be  moved  to  and  from  each  other,  so 
as  to  give  as  narrow  an  opening  as  may  be  desired ;  the  lens  is 
behind  the  slit,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  its  principal  focal 
distance ;  hence,  it  renders  the  rays  that  pass  through  it  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  train  of  prisms  serves  to  disperse  the  light ;  it  con- 
sists of  any  number  of  prisms  having  their  edges  parallel  to  the  slit, 
and  so  placed  that  the  light  shall  pass  through  t^iem  all  in  succes- 
sion. The  telescope  is  used  to  view  the  spectrum  formed,  and  is 
usually  provided  with  a  micrometer  for  measuring  the  distances 
between  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  ;  it  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of 
angular  motion,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  embrace  in  succession 
every  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Describe  (he  positions  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  What  le.a 
spectroscope?  Of  how  many  parts  is  it  composed?  Describe  the  eoUimatOTk. 
The  train  of  prisms.    The  telescope. 

14 
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8p«ctnim  Analysis. — ZSzplanaUon  of  Fraonhofer's  laines. 

TOT.  Metals  and  their  compounds  impart  characteristic 
colors  to  flames;  thus,  sodium  and  its  compounds  impart 
a  yellow  color  to  a  Bunsen  burner;  the  compounds  of 
copper  render  it  green,  the  compounds  of  zinc  make  it 
purple,  and  the  compounds  of  strontian  give  it  a  red 
color.  These  colors  are  due  to  the  vapors  of  the  corre- 
sponding substances,  and  are  peculiar  to  those  vapors.  If 
these  or  any  other  incandescent  vapoi-s  be  examined  with 
the  spectroscope,  their  spectra  are  found  to  consist  of 
bright  bands,  each  corresponding  to  a  definite  degree  of 
refx:^ngibility.  The  number,  color,  and  position  of  the 
bands  in  every  case  are  perfectly  characteristic,  and  always 
serve  to  identify  the  body  producing  the  spectrum.  This 
inode  of  determining  the  presence  of  bodies  is  called 
spectrum  analysis. 

If  two  or  more  metals  be  vaporized  in  the  fiamc  at  the  same  time, 
the  bands  peculiar  to  each  are  formed  as  though  the  others  did  not 
exist  If  a  mineral  substance  containing  many  different  metals  l>e 
volatilized  the  spectrum  will  show  the  bands  charjicteristic  of  each. 
Bunsen  and  Kirchoff  discovered  the  new  metals  Rubidium  and  Cae- 
sium, by  means  of  bands  shown  by  the  spectroscope,  which  differed 
from  those  of  all  the  metals  previously  known,  and  in  like  manner 
Mr.  Crookes  discovei*ed  the  new  metal  Thallium. 
^  The  method  of  spectmm  analysis  is  exceedingly  delicate ;  the  pres- 
ence of  the  minutest  portion  of  any  substance  in  the  form  of  incan- 
descent vapor  is  instantly  made  manifest  by  its  characteristic  lines  in 
the  spectrum. 

It  has  been  shown  that  an. incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
^ives  a  continuous  spectrum.  If  light  from  such  a  source 
be  transmitted  through  the  vapors  of  any  substances,  and 
then  es^^mined  with  the  spectroscope,  the  resulting  spec- 


Trsr:T-T3rTr-rr3r— TTTjr-rrjr-T— 


•  (SOf.)  What  19  speotram  analyeti^f  Qbaracter  of  the  ppectram  of  an  incan- 
dtecei^t  yapof .  Explain  the  action  of  s^lun|,  QQp];)§r,  git|9,  f^nd  Btrontian  on  the 
flamQ  of  a  Bune>en  bnrner.  •     ■  ■  ■-       i . 
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tmm  will  be  crossed  by  dark  lines  having  the  same  position 
as  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  spectra  of  the  vapors. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  every  body  in  a  state  of  vapor  is 
opaque  to  the  class  of  rays  that  it  emits  when  rendered 
incandescent. 

The  principle  just  elucidated  has  been  applied  to  explain  the  dark 
*  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.    It  is  supposed  that  the  body  of  the  sun 
is  an  incandcsc^it  solid,  or  perhaps  a  glowing  liquid,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  emits  white  light    It  is  further  supposed  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  gaseous  matter  contain- 
ing vapors  of  various  substances,  including  many  of  the  known 
meuils.     This  envelope,  called  the  photosphere,  being  at  a  lower 
tempemture  than  the  nucleus,  is  in  a  condition  to  absorb  the  very 
rays  that  it  -would  itself  emit,  if  it  were  incandescent.     The  absorbed 
or  missing  rays  fonn  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum.     Were  the  cen? 
tral  nucleus  abolished,  the  solar  spectrum  would  be  transformed  into 
a  system  of  brilliant  bands.     These  would  correspond  to  the  bands 
of  a  spectrum  given  by  a  flame  charged  by  metallic  vapoi-s.    They 
would  constitute  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  photosphere. 

The  following  metals  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  photosphere 
of  the  sun  :  viz.,  sodmm^  ealdum^  barium,  magnesium,  iron,  chromium, 
nickdy  copper,  sine,  siraniium,  cadium,  cobalt,  hydrogen,  manganese, 
aluminum,  and  titanium — sixteen  in  all. 

The  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  indicate  that  those  bodies  are  simi- 
lar in  constitution  to  our  sun,  but  the  number  and  position  of  the 
dark  lines  show  that  their  photospheres  do  not  contain  the  same 
elements  that  are  found  in  our  own  luminary. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sun  is  surrounded,  during  the 
time  of  a  total  eclipse  by  a  great  number  of  irregular  rose-colored  pro- 
tuberances. These  have  been  shown  by  spectrum  analysis  to  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  incandescent  hydrogen ;  with  it  are  mixed 
vapors  of  sodium  and  magnesium.  The  protuberances  form  part 
of  an  irregular  envelope  surrounding  the  entire  body  of  the  sun,  and 
lying  outside  of  its  photosphere.  This  layer  cpnstitutes  what  hafe 
been  named  the  chromosphere,  and  within  a  few  years  a  method  has 


What  i»  the  character  of  the  ppectrum  of  an  incandescent  soUd  ?  Acrion  on 
light  transmitted  thronjfh  a  vapor.  Explanation  of  Fraunkofer's  lines.  What  i» 
the  eonstUution  of  the  sun  ?  What  metals  have  been  detected  in  the  sunf  What  U 
the  ootisiitufion  of  the  fixed  ftars  ?    Describe  the  chromoophere. 
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been  discovered  for  observing  its  spectrum  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  a  total  eclipse. 

Beat  Rays  and  Actinic  Rays. 

30ra.  The  seven  rays  enumerated  differ  in  illuminating 
power,  tlie  middle  rays  being  those  which  possess  the- 
greatest  illuminating  power.  .  Tl^at.is,  the  most  powerfully 
illuminating  rays  lie  midway  between  the  heat  rays  and  the 
actinic  rays.  . 

If  a  thermometer  be  held  for  a  time  in  the  different  ravs, 
beginning  at  the  violet,  it  will  show  an  increilse  of  heat  till 
it  comes  outside  of  the  red  rays,  where  it  is  greatest. 

The  actinic  rays  are  those  that  produce  chemic;al  changes. 
If  a  strip  of  paper,  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  be  placed 
in  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  least  changed  in  the  red,  and  in 
passing  towards  the  violet  end,  this  change  will  increase 
till  it  becomes  the  greatest  beyond  the  violet. 

Recomposition  of  Light. 

308.  The  colors  of  the  spectrum  may  be  reunited  so  as 
to  produce  white  light. 

1.  If  it  be  acted  on  by  a  second  prism  exactly  like  the 
first,  with  its  refracting  edge  turned  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  recomposed  and  will  emerge  as  white  light. 

This  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  passing  light  through  a  medi- 
um bounded  by  parallel  plane  faces. 

2.  If  it  be  received  on  a  double  convex  lens,  as  shown  in 
Figure  206,  it  will  be  recomposed  and  an  image  will  be 
formed  free  from  color. 

The  manner  of  performing  this  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  206. 

(307o.)  Which  are  the  most  illaminating  rays  ?  How  Is  their  heating  power? 
What  are  actinic  rays?  Which  produce  the  greatest  chemical  effect?  How 
shown?  (308.)  May  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  be  reunited?  First  method. 
Second  method. 
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3.  If  the  decomposed  light  be  received  npon  a  concave 
mirror,  it  will  in  like  manner  be  reeomposed  and  a  colorlesa 
image  produced. 

4,  If  a  circular  disk  of  card-board  be  painted  as  shown  in 
Fig.  207,  in  sectors,  the  colors  being  distributed  aeeoi'ding 
to  intensity  and  tint,  as  in  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  found  on 
rotating  the  disk  rapidly  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in 
Fig.  208,  that  the  Eeparate  colore  blend  into  a  single  one, 
which  is  a  grayish  white. 

The  color  from  any  sector  produces  upon   Ihc  nye  an  impression 
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that  Ia«l8  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  In  the  experiment,  the 
Klation  IB  BO  rapid  that  the  impresHions  from  all  of  the  colon  cocxint 
at  the  seme  instant,  and  the  eRect  is  the  same  as  though  the  colon 
■were  mixed. 

That  the  impreEsiou  produced  by  light  laEts  for  an  apprccJablo 
lenglh  of  time,  may  be  shown  by  whirling  &  lighted  stick  round  in  a 
circle;  it  will  present  the  i^pearance  of  a  continuous  circle  of  fire. 

Color  of  Opaque  Bodies. 
309.    The  color  of  a  body  may  be  temporaiy  or  perma- 
nent.   Temporary  colors  arise  froiQ  some  modi6cation  of 
light,  of  a  transient  character. 
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« 

Thus^  by  refraction,  certain  drops  of  water  in  the  air  are  colored, 
producing  the  rainbow :   the  color  of  thiese  drops  is  due  to  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  eye  and  the  sun.     The  colors  of  soap~ 
bubbles  are  dependent  upon  interference,  a  principle  not  yet  ex. 
plained,  and  are  transitory. 

The  colors  of  finely-grooved  surfaces  are  due  to  interference.  These 
colors  are  independent  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  body,  and 
depend  solely  upon  the  fineness  and  shape  of  the  grooves. 

The  play  of  colors  upon  mother-of-pearl  is  due  to  fine  grooves  or 
striae,  as  may  be  shown  by  taking  an  impression  of  a  piece  of  it  in 
white  wax ;  the  colors  of  the  wax,  thus  prepared,  are  entirely 
analogous  with  those  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  from  which  the  im- 
pression was  taken. 

With  reject  to  the  permaneint  colors  of  bodies,  various 
opinions  have  been  held.  Newton  conceived  that  bodi^ 
had  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
and  reflecting  the  remainder.  According  to  tMs  theory,  the 
color  of  a  body  would  be  that  ari^ng  from  a  mixture  of  the 
reflected  rays.  Thus,  vermilion  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  only,  whilst  all  of  the 
others  were  absorbed.  All  bodies  placed  in  a  red  light 
appear  red,  in  a  blue  light,  blue,  and  so  on  for  other  colors. 

Arago  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  colors  of  bodies  arose 
from  light  admitted  into  the  body  and  then  emitted  again, 
undergoing  certain  modifications.  Color  wouldy  according 
to  this  theory,  depend  upon  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
body.  According  to  this  view,  color  is  a  modification  of 
light,  entirely  analogous  to  that  modification  of  sound  which 
we  call  the  tone. 

Arago^s  theory  was  based  upon  a  difference  of  property  between 
reflected  and  refracted  light.  On  examining  the  colors  of  opaque 
bodies,  he  found  that  the  light  agreed  with  that  which  had  been 
refracted,  rather  than  with  that  which  had  been  reflected. 

Explain  temporary  edorn  in  eats  of  raindrops.  Of  grooved  eurfaeea.  Of 
mother-^J^pearl.  What  is  Nbwton^s  theory  of  colon  of  bodies  ?  What  is  Akaoo** 
theory  ?    On  what  waa  Abago's  theory  haeed  f 
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Colors  of  Transparent  Bodies. 

310.  AH  transparent  bodies  absorb  more  or  less  of  the 
light  which  enters  them,  and  if  sufficiently  thick,  must 
appear  colored.  Their  color  is  due  to  that  part  of  the  light 
which  is  transmitted. 

If,  tor  example,  all  of  the  solar  rays  except  the  red  ones  are  ab- 
sorbed b/  tt  medium,  it  will  appear  red  by  transmitted  light.  Water 
when  seen  iu  masses  by  transmitted  light,  appears  of  a  greenish  hue. 
Air  appears  blue ;  hence  the  color  of  the  sky.  As  we  ascend,  the 
mass  above  us  becomes  smaller  and  loses  its  blue  tint.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  bluish  tint  of  the  heavens  is  also  in  a  measure  due  tQ 
reflection  from  ihe  aerial  molecules.  At  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  have  to  traverse  a  great  body  of  the  atmospltere, 
which  absorbs  must  of  the  rays  except  the  red  ones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  sun  appears  red  at  sunrise  and  sunset 

Oomplementary  Colors- 

811.  Newc'on  calls  two  colors  complementary^  when  by 
their  mixture  they. produce  white. 

If  all  the  ritys  of  the  spectrum  except  the  red  ones  be 
recomposed  by  a  convex  lens,  a  bluish-green  color  will 
result;  hence,  red  and  green  are  complementary.  In  like 
manner,  it  mi»y  be  shown  that  blue  and  omnge  are  com- 
plementary, as  are  also  violet  and  yellow. 

Accidental  Images.  —  Accidental  Fringes. 

3  id*  A  curious  effect  of  color  upon  the  eye  is  manifest  in  t^e 
production  of  what  are  called  accidental  images. 

If  a  wafer  upon  a  black  ground  be  viewed  intently  for  some  time, 
until  the  nerve  of  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  eye  be  then 
directed  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  an  image  of  the  wafer  will  be 
seen  upon  the  paper,  whose  color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the 


(310.)  To  what  is  the  color  of  tmnsparent  bodies  dne  ?  lUmtrnte  iv  eaoampUnC 
(311.)  What  are  complementary  col./'-s?  What  is  t^o  comploment  of  red?  Of 
green?  Of  blue?  Of  orange?  (312.)  WhatU  anaocidtntalimage?  lUusiraU: 
What  is  the  cause  of  accidental  images  ? 
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wafer.  Thus,  if  the  wafer  is  red.  tho  image  will  be  green;  if  the 
wafer  is  orange,  the  image  will  be  blue,  and  so  on.  These  images 
are  called  accidental. 

If  the  setting  sun,  which  is  red,  be  viewed  for  some  time,  and  then 
the  eyes  be  directed  to  a  white  wall,  a  green  imago  of  the  sun  will 
be  seen,  which  will  last  for  some  instants,  when  a  red  imago  will 
appear;  a  second  green  image  succeeds  it,  and  so  on  till  the  effect 
iMitirely  eeases. 

\(  we  look  for  eome  time  at  a  colored  object  on  a  white  ground, 
we  shall  finally  observe  the  object  surrounded  by  a  fringe,  whose 
color  is  complementary  to  that  of  tho  body;  thus,  if  a  red  wafer  be 
})laced  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  fringe  will  be  green.     Such 

fringes  are  called  accidental. 

Shadows  cast  upon  a  wall  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  are  tinged 
green,  the  tint  of  the  sun  being  red  at  that  time. 

If  we  examine  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  the  eye 
becomes  wearied,  and  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  comple- 
mentary color  being  formed,  the  last  pieces  examined  appear  of  a 
diflferent  shade  from  those  first  viewed. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  color  may  be  explained  by 
the  principle  of  interference  of  light. 

If  a  molecule  of  ether  be  acted  on  by  a  wave  of  light,  it  will  take 
up  a  vibratory  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. If  it  be  acted  on  simultaneously  by  two  waves,  its  motion 
will  be  the  resultant  of  the  motions  it  would  receive  from  each  acting 
separately.  If,  therefore,  the  waves  are  in  the.  same  phase  (Art.  147), 
the  molecule  will  have  its  amplitude  of  vibration  doubled;  if  they 
are  in  opposite  phases,  they  will  neutralize  each  other  and  the  mole- 
cule will  remain  at  rest.  This  action  df  one  system  of  waves  on 
another  is  called  interference. 

The  brilliant  colore  of  a  soap  bubble  are  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  two  sets  of  rays  that  are  reflected  from  the  outer  and  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  film  that  constitutes  the  bubble. 

The  colors  of  thin  plates,  like  the  film  of  oil  on  water,  the  splendid 
colors  of  the  skimmings  of  melted  lead,  tlie  iridescent  displays  of 
fractured  crystals,  and  the  like,  are  all  due  to  interference  of  light. 

Explain  the  effect  of  gazing  at  the  setting  sun.  At  a  coiored  ot^eet  on  a  tohite 
ground.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  interference  of  light.  What  are  some  of  ths 
i)\(t(an£es  qf  color  fivm  interference  f 
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Tba  Rainbow. 


313,  The  Rainbow  ie  a  brilliantly  colored  arc,  seen 
after  a  shower  opposite  the  aim. 

The  colors  being  disposed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
Bolar  spectrum,  would  indicate  that  the  bow  is  dne  to 
refraction.  Such  is  shown  to  be  the  case.  Figure  209 
shows  the  course  of  the  rays  ia  the  formation  of  a  rainbow. 
The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  sun,  S,  £tll  upon  thu 
flpherical  rain  drops,  enter  them,  undergoing  refraction,  are 


Fig.  m. 

internally  reflected,  and  then  emei^e,  undergoing  a  seoonil 
refi-action.  The  result  is  that  the  emergent  light  is  resolved 
into  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  which,  reaching  the  eye  froin 
ditferent  drops,  give  rise  to  the  colors  that  are  observed. 

The  ray  which  enteis  the  drop,  «,  for  example,  after 
emergence  sends  to  the  eye  a  red  my,  whilst  that  which 
enters  the  drop  c,  sends  to  the  eye  a  violet-colored  ray; 

(913.)  WhntlmR.dnbowr    To  what  Is  Ue  bov  due  ?    EipUIn  Uia  oonna  al 
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intermediate  drops  send  intermediate  colors.     Each  drop 
sends  a  different  color  to  the  eye. 

Analysis  shows  that  it  is  only  at  certain  angles  that  the  refracted 
rays  emerge  with  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  the  eye  with  color. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  colored  drops  are  arranged  symmetrically  about 
a  line  drawn  through  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The 
centre  of  the  bow  is  in  this  line ;  hence,  as  the  sun  declines  towards 
the  horizon,  the  bow  rises,  and  at  sunset  it  becomes  a  semicircle. 
In  looking  down  into  spray  with  the  back  turned  towards  the  sun, 
a  complete  circular  bow  may  be  seen. 

The  bow  that  we  have  described  is  called  the  primary 
bow,  and  the  colors  in  it  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
prismatic  colors,  the  red  being  on  the  outside. 

Another  bow  is  generally  seen,  concentric  with  the  primary 
how^  which  is  called  the  secondary  bow.  This  bow  is  formed 
by  light  which  enters  the  drops  is  first  refracted,  then 
twice  internally  reflected,  and  then  emerges,  being  again 
refracted.  The  result  of  this  deviation  is  a  bow  similar  to 
the  first,  but  having  its  colors  arranged  in  a  reverse  order, 
the  red  being  on  the  inside. 

The  inversion  of  colors  arises  from  the  additional .  reflection  that 
the  light  experiences.  It  is  observed  that  the  colors  of  the  secqndary 
bow  are  not  so  brilliant  as  in  the  primary  ;  this  is  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  light,  which  passes  out  of  the  drop  at  each  incidence* 

From  the  nature  of  the  raiiabow,  and  the  principle  of  its  formation' 
it  is  plain  that  every  observer  sees  a  different  bow. 

Chromatio  Aberration. 

314.  The  light  that  falls  on  a  lens  is  decomposed  into 
colored  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.     These 

Hew  in  ihs  how  formed  ?  Where  is  4U  centre  ?  Why  doee  the  how  etitarge  ae 
the  8un  declines  T  How  may  a  complete  circular  how  he  eeen  t  Whftt  is  ft  primary' 
bow?  A  secondftry  bow ?  How  is  it  formed ?  Whyareth^colorGintheeecondary 
how  reversed  in  or'fer  T  How  do  the  colore  in  Ihe  two  how*  compare  in  hrilHancy  f 
Dock  each  oheerver  eee  the  earns  howf  Why  ncif  (814.)  What  is  chromatio 
ftlM^rratio'ta  ? 

14* 
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rays  are  brought  to  different  fuel  along  tlie  axis,  giving  risG 
to  a  multitude  of  partial  images  of  diffei-ent  colors^  ivliich 
by  superposition  produce  a  fliiigle  imago  slightly  indistinct, 
and  fringed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  This  scat- 
tering of  the  colored  rays  to  different  foci,  is  called  ehro- 
maiic  aberraiion. 

Fig.  210  shows  the  phenoinenoa  of  chromatic  aberration. 
The  red  rays  being 
less  deviated  than  the 
others,  are  brought 
to  a  focus  beyond 
them atr,  whilst  the 
violet  rays  being 
more  refrangible  ng-no. 

than  the  others,  are  brought  to  a  focus  within  them  at  ». 
Bftween  «  andr,  the  intermediate  colors  are  also  bronghl 
to  foci. 

Achromatio  CombiaationB. 

819.  An  AcuEOMATic  Costbisation  consists  of  two  or 
more  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glas.«,  so  constructed  as  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  disperaioni 

The  combination  usually  consists  of  two  lenses :  a  convex 
lens  m.adc  of  crown^Iass,  and  a  concave  lens 
mrtdc  of  flint-glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  211.  - 
FlinUgla.s  disperses  light  more  than  crown 
glass.  The  combination,  ha\ing  its  thickest 
part  at  the  middle,  is  convergent.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  rays  by  one  of  the  lenses  is 
exactly  neutralized  by  a  dispei-aon  of  them  in 
in  opposite  way,  so  that  the  image  is  nearly 
colorless.  p,    ^^^ 

Such  combinations  of  lenses  aie  called  achro- 
maticj  and  are  the  ones  used  in  the  construction  of  telescopes. 

ninetrste.    (316.)  Wlut Iisd  Admnnatlt  Ci^mblnBtlonf  IllnstraU,  Wbitlenwa 
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T. — THEORY     AND     CONSTRUCTION      OF      OPTICAL     INSTRUMENTS. 

'Optical  Instruments.  • 

316.  The  properties  of  mirrors  and  lenses  have  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of  instruments,  which  by 
increasing  the  limits  of  vision,  have  opened  to  our  senses 
two  new  worlds,  that  had  else  remained  unknown  to  us,  the 
one  on  account  of  its  minuteness,  and  the  other  on  account 
of  its  immensity. 

Of  the  optical  instruments,  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
are  9nlcro8copes,  so  called  because  us?d  to  investigate  minute 
objects,  and  telescopes^  so  called  because  they  are  employed 
to  examine  distant  objects. 

Besides  these  a  great  variety  of  other  instruments  have 
been  devised,  su^ch  as  the  magic  lantern^  the  phantasmor 
goria^  the  solar  microscope^  the  camera  ohscura^  and  the 
stereoscope. 

Telescopes. 

317,  A  Telescope  is  an  optical  instrument  for  viewing 
objects  at  a  distance. 

Telescopes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  refracting 
telescopes,  and  reflecting  telescopes. 

In  the  first  class  a  lens,  called  the  ohjezt  lens^  is  employed 
to  form  an  image  ;  in  the  second  class  a  mirror  or  speculum 
is  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  both  the  image 
formqd  is  viewed  by  a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  called 
the  eye-piece.  The  manner  of  arranging  these  component 
parts,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  auxiliary  pieces  em- 
ployed, deteimines  the  particular  kind  of  telescope. 


(316)  What  are  *omo  of  the  most  useftil  optical  instrnments?  Mention  some 
oth<;r  instruments.  (817.)  What  is  a  Tfltscojte?  How  mnny  classes  of  tploscopes 
aretherA?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  classes?  What  detoriuinos  the 
kln'l  of  telescope? 
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A  great  variety  of  devices  have  been  employed  to  obviate  the 
defects  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  illumination  to  render  vision  distinct. 
Hence  the  variety  of  telescopes  is  very  great.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  will  be  described  in  these  pages. 

71m  OalUean  Telaioope. 

31§.  The  Galilean  Telescopb,  named  from  its  illustri- 
ous discoverer,  Galileo,  consists  essentially  of  a  convex  object- 
glass^  which  collects  the  rays  from  an  object,  and  a  concave 
eye^ece^  by  meanc  of  which  the  rays  from  each  point  of 
the  object  are  rendered  parallel,  and  capable  of  producing 
distinct  vision. 

Fig.  212  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  Galilean 
telescope.  Pencils  of  rays  from  points  of  the  object,  AB^ 
billing  upon  the  object  lens,  O,  are  converged  by  it,  and  tend 
to  form  an  image  beyond  the  eye-piece,  o.  The  concave 
eye-piece  is  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  coming  from 


the  object-glass,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  image  equal 
to  its  principal  focal  distance.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  pencil  of  light  coming  from  A^  is  converged 
by  the  object-glass,  and  falling  upon  the  eye-piece,  is  di- 
verged and  refracted  so  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  come 
from  a.  In  like  manner  the  pencil  from  J9,  appears  to  the 
eye  to  come  from  6. 


What  art  the  9peoi(tl  c^cU  -jo  he  aUained  in  making  a  tdeeeopet  (818.) 
What  is  aOalUean  Teleee^jie?  Deflcribe  it  Explstn  tho  course  of  the  rays  in  a 
OaliltfoA  teleSiiSOp'e. 
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The  image  is  erect  and  yirtual,  and  because  the  visual  angle  under 
"which  the  image  is  seen,  is  greater  than  that  under  which  the  object 
would  be  seen  without  the  telescope,  it  appears  magnified. 

Opera-glasses  are  simply  (ralilean  teleFCopcs.  Tliey  possess  the 
advantage  of  showing  objects  in  their  proper  position,  of  being  short 
and  portable,  gnd  of  being  well  illuminated. 

The  Galilean  telescope  is  not  adapted  to  astronomical  observation, 
because  the  image  formed  is  virtual ;  nevertheleFs  it  was  with  such 
an  instrument  that  Galileo  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

The  Astronomioal  Telescope. 

319.  The  Astronomical  Telescope  consists  essentially 
of  two  convex  lenses,  the  one,  o,  being  the  object-lens,  and 
the  other,  O,  the  eye-piece.  The  object-glass  forms  an  in- 
verted image  of  the  object,  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye- 
piece. 


Fig.  218. 

Fig.  213  represents  the  course  of  the  rays  in  this  instru- 
ment. A  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  A,  is  converged  by  o, 
to  a  focus  a,  whilst  a  pencil  from  J?,  is  brought  to  the  focus 
b.  In  this  manner  the  lens  o,  forms  an  image,  ab^  of  an 
object,  AJBy  which  image  is  real  and  inverted.  The  eye- 
piece, O,  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  ab  equal  to  its  prin- 
cipal focal  distance.  The  pencil  coming  from  the  points, 
a  and  ^,  of  the  image,  are  refracted  so  as  to  appear  to  come 
from  the  points,  c  and  d.    The  visual  angle,  that  is,  the 


ffofo  is  the  image  f  Oif>e  an  example  of  a  Galilean  telescope.  77eir  advnv. 
tagee?  U  the  Galilean  telescope  adapted  to  astronomical  purpttsen?  (3i9.) 
What  Is  the  Astronomical  Tdescope  ?    Explain  the  otrarse  of  4ho  rays  in  it. 
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angle  formed  by  llie  extreme  raya  wliidi  cuter  the  eye,  is 
greater  than  it  would  be  in  vie«  ing  the  obj.ct  without  the 
teIei!ci>pL>,  suid  (lonseqiiently  the  oljeut  appears  to  be  magni- 
fied. 

In  tliis,  QH  in  ftU  other  tcleecopeB,  the  oye-piece  ia  cipabie  of  being 
]  ushed  ill,  or  drawn  out,  to  enable  the  observer  to  accommod&te  it  to 
t  ir  na  well  as  diBtanl  objects. 

rill!  oIjji:cl-glasa  Is  made  as  large  as   possible,  and  sliould  be 
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achromatic  (Art.  315).  The  eye-glass  is  made  quite  convex,  so  as 
to  magnify  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass. 

Fig.  214  represents  an  astronomical  telescope  mounted  for  use. 
It  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  stand,  with  three  feet,  called  a  tripod.  The 
tripod  supports  a  vertical  axis,  capable  of  turning  around  in  its  sup- 
ports; the  telescope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  this  axis  by  a  hinge 
joint.  These  arrangements  enable  the  observer  to  direct  the  telescope 
to  any  point  of  the  heavens.  The  telescope  may  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  rack,  worked  by  toothed  wheels,  set  in  motion 
by  a  crank,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

A  smaller  telescope  with  a  larger  field  of  view  is  attached  to  it,  to 
aid  the  observer  in  fixing  the  instrument  on  any  object.  This  teles-; 
coj^e  h  called  the  seeker. 

The  Terrestrial  Telescope. 

320.  Thp  Terrestrial  Telescope  differs  from  the  as- 
tronomical telescope,  in  liaving  two  additional  lenses,  which 
together,  constitute  what  is  called  ^n  erecting  piece.  The. 
object  of  the  erecting  piece  is  to  invert  the  image  formed 
by  the  object-lens,  so  that  objects  may  appear  erect  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope. 


Fig.  216.  .    _ 

Fig.  216  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  a  terrestrial 
telescope.  A£  is  the  object^  o  is  the  object-lenSy  m  and  w, 
two  convex  lenses,  constitute  the  erecting  piece,  and  0  is 
the  eye-piece. 

The  erecting  piece  is  so  placed  that  the  distance  of  the 
image,  7",  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  m,  equal  to  its  prin- 
cipal focal  distance. 

What  is  said  cf  the  objecUglaM  dnd  of  the  tye-pUcet  (S20.)  In  what  respect 
idoes  the  Terrestrial  differ  from  the  Astronomical  Telescope  ?  What  is  the  object  of 
the  erecting  piece  ?  . 
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A  pencil  of  rays  from  A^  falling  upon  the  object-lens,  is 
converged  to  a  focus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  image,  J;  the 
pencil  proceeding  from  J^  is  converted  into  a  beam  by  the 
lens,  m,  directed  obliquely  upwards,  which  beam  is  con- 
verged to  a  focus  at  *.  In  this  manner  an  erect  image,  t,  is 
formed,  which  is  then  viewed  by  the  eye-piece,  O.  The 
eye-piece  refracts  the  pencils  coming  from  the  image  i.  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  to  come  from  ab. 

The  angle,  under  which  ab  is  seen,  is  the  visxud  angle^ 
and  being  greater  than  the  angle  under  which  AB  would 
be  seen  without  the  telescope,  the  object  is  magnified. 

The  number  of  times  which  the  visual  angle  of  the  image 
contains  the  visual  angle  of  the  object,  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope. 

The  terrestrial  telescope  is  used  at  sea  and  on  land  for  viewing 
objects  at  a  distance.  It  may,  for  convenience,  be  mt>unted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  astronomical  telescope  shown  in  Fig.  214. 

Reflecting  Telescopes. 

331.  A  Reflecting  Telescope  is  one  in  which 'the 
image  of  a  distant  object  is  formed  by  means  of  a  reflector 
or  speculum,  which  image  is  then  viewed  by  an  eye-piece. 
The  eye-piece  is  either  a  single  lens  or  a  combination  of 
lenses.  • 

One  of  the  first  telescopes  of  this  description  was  con- 
structed by  Newton,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
which  we  shall  describe  in  detail. 

Newtonian  Telescope. 

333.  Fig.  216  shows  a  Newtonian  Telescope,  qs  con. 
structed  by  M.  Feoment,  of  Paris,  with  improvements  in» 
troduced  by  that  distinguished  physicist. 

Describe  the  coarse  of  the  rays  in  the  terrestrial  telescope.  What  is  the  mftgnifying 
power?  What  is  the  vse  of  the  terrestrial  telescope  t  (321.)  What  is  ft  reflecting 
telescope?    ( S;}!}.)  Describe  the  Newtonian  Telescope. 
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Fig.  217  shows  the  same  telescope  in  section,  and  iiiili 
cates  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light. 

JIf  is  a  concave  mirror  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
tube.  This  reflector  tends  to  form  a  small  image  of  an 
object  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  But  before  the  rays 
reach  the  image,  they  are  intercepted  by  a  prism  of  glass, 
mn,  BO  arranged  that  the  rays  enter  its  first  face  without 
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deviation,  and  strike  its  second  face  so  as  to  be  totally  re- 
flected, which  causes  the  image  to  be  formed  at  ah.  The 
image  thus  foi-med  is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  through  the 


side  of  the  telescope.  The  eye-piece  in  this  telescope  is 
made  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  combined  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  image  to  appear 
in  the  position  BA^  giving  a  gi'eat  power  to  the  telescope. 

Fig.  216  shows  the  manner  of  viewing  the  image.  It  ateo  shows 
a  small  seeker  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  main  instrument,  which  is 
used  in  directing  the  telescope  to  any  required  object. 


Herschers  Telescope. 

333.  Sir  William  Herschel,  of  London,  modified  the 
Newtonian  telescope  by  inclining  the  mirror,  M^  so  as  to 
throw  tlie  image  to  one  side  of  the  tube,  where  it  could  be 
viewed  by  a  magnifying  eye-piece,  the  observer's  back  be- 
ing turned  towards  the  object. 

The  large  telescope  made  by  this  eminent  astronomer-was  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  the  speculum  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  feet. 
It  was  with  this  gigantic  instrument  that  he  made  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  di^ovenes. 


I    r-r  ■ 


Xord  ll^oss's  T^IesQope. 
3$^  4.    Lord  Ross,  of  Ireland,  has  recently  constructed  a  reflect 


Explain  Fig.  216.  (323.)  What  modification  did  Hersciikt-  make  in  tho  New- 
tonian ti'lescope?  Deacrihe  HEiisniKi/s  telescope,  (334.)  Describe  Loud  Ross's 
telescope. 
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in;  telescope  still  Urger  tliaii  HeBSCtiBL's.  The  tube  is  56. feet  in 
length,  and  ilic  diameter  of  the  refleutor  ia  more  than  6  feet.  Tho 
speculum  weiglia  over  4  loiis,  and  llic  entire  instrument  more  than  18 
Ions.  This  telescope  is  supported  by  two  walls  of  masonry  4S  feet 
high,  72  feet  ioaa,  and  24  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  in- 
said  to  have  cost  tho  owucr  SliO.noo. 


335.  A  Microscope  is  a  modification  of  the  telescope, 
for  viewing  near  objects. 

Mieroscopes,  like  telescopes,  may  bo  composed  of  a  combiiiotion  of 
lensaa  alone,  or  they  may  be  imposed  of  a  combination  of  lefli'dors 
and  lenses.  Reflecting  microscopes  are  but  little  used.  We  shall 
only  describe  the  refracting  microscope,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  simple  and  the  compound. 

The   Simpla  MicroBOOpe. 

396.  The  Simple  Microscope  consists  of  a  double  con- 
vex lens  of  short 
focal  distance.  It 
ia  usually  set  in  a 
frami  of  metal  or 
of  horn,  and  held 
in  the  hand. 

Fig.  218  shows 
the  manner  of 
using  it.  It  is 
held  at  a  distance 
from  the  object 
to  be  viewed,  a 
little  less  than  its 

principal  focal  dis-  ^'k-  *i^ 

tance.       In     this 
case,  each  pencil  of  light  falling  upon  it  will  be  deviated  so 

(3SS.)  ■What  is  n  Mierowopcf  ffmn  inni/  n  mli^roKopt  bt  conilnicltd t 
13S6)  Whit  1>  a  Simpio  MIcroMopcf    Explnin  Flp  3IS. 
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aa  to  form  a  beam,  whose  axis  passps  through  the  point 
from  which  the  pencil  proceeds,  and  the  optical  centre. 

The  object  uppei.s  of  Ihe  same  fiize  Ihal  it  woulil  if  tlie  eyo  were 
placed  at,  the  optical  centre  of  the  leni.  SiDce  tho  least  limit  of 
distinct  vision  is  about  eight  inehes,  it  follows  tlmt  a  aingle  micro- 
scope whose  focal  distance   ia  one  inch,  would   magnify  an  object 


Sew  ii  lia  m/igaffying  potetr  tftfwnlnlcf  I 
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ei;ht  tim«s.     If  ths  principal   Jength  were  only  one  quiirl«r  of  a 
inch,  it  would  magnify  Ihirty-two  linieB. 


i\ 


The   Oompound  Microscope. 

33T.  The  Compousd  Microscope  consists  essentially  of 
a  double  convex  lens  called  the  o^ect-iens,  and  a  secontl 
double  convex  lens  called  the  eye-piece. 

Fig.  219  represents  a  compound  micvoscope  and  (he 
method  of  using  it.  Fig.  220  shows  the  same  instrumcjit 
in  section,  and  makes  known 
the  course  of  the  laya.  The 
lettei-s  correspond  to  the  same 
parts  in  both  diagrams. 

The  object  to  bo  observed 
is  placed  at  a,  between  two 
plates  of  glass  upon  a  support. 
Over  this  is  a  tube,  OAo,  in 
which  aro  disposed  the  two 
lenses,  the  object-lens,  o,  be- 
ing at  its  lower,  and  the  eye- 
piece, 0,  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. Tlie  object,  a,  be- 
ing placed  a  little  beyond  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  this  lens  produces  a  real 
image,  be,  which  is  inverted. 
The  objcctrglass,  0,  is  so 
placed  that  its  principal  focus 
U  a  little  beytMid  the  image, 
be.  This  lens  then  acta  as  a 
simple  microscope,  and  mi- 
nifies the  im^e  as  though  it 
were  at  SC. 


»§ 
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The  magnifying  power  depends  upon  the  object-lens.  This  power 
is  increased  by  combining  two  or  three  lenses,  as  shown  at  H^  on 
the  right  of  Fig.  220.  .A  seqoiid  lens  is  often  added  to  the  eye-piece, 
as  shown  in  the  Ne\^tonian  telescope,  Fig.  217,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  defect  arising  from  spherical  aberration.  Moreover, 
all  of  the  lenses  are  made  achromatic. 

Microscopes  of  this  kind  are  constructed  whose  magnifying  power 
is  1800;  but  what  is  gained  in  power  is  often  lost  in  distinctness.  A 
good  magnifying  power  is  600  in  length  and  breadth,  which  gives 
360,000  in  surface. 

The  object,  when  transparent,  is  illuminated  by  a  mirror,  M, 
which  concentrates  the  light  upon  it.  When  the  object  is  opaque,  it 
is  illuminated  by  a  lens,  L,  which  concentrates  the  rays  upon  it. 

The  microscope  is  used  in  the  study  of  botany  to  discover  the  laws 
of  the  vegetable  world  ;  in  entomology  to  study  the  habits  of  minute 
insects;  in  anatomy  and  medicine  to  study  the  laws  of  animal  physi- 
ology ;  in  the  arts,  to  discover  the  composition  of  mixtures  ;  in  com- 
merce to  detect  the  nature  of  stufis,  and  so  on.  Its  use  is  almost 
universal,  either  as  an  instrument  of  research  or  of  curiosity. 

The  Bilagic  Lantern.  ' 

3!2§.  The  Magic  Lantern  is  an  apparatus  for  fonning 
upon  a  screen  enlarged,  images  of  objects  painted  on  glass. 
It  was  invented  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  Father 
KiROUER,  a  German  Jesuit. 

Fig.  221  represents  a  magic  lantern  in  use,  whilst  a  sec- 
tion of  the  same  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  222. 

It  is  composed  of  a  box,  in  which  a  lamp  is  placed  before 
a  reflector,  M\  the  light  is  reflected  upon  a  lens,  X,  and  is 
converged  so  as  to  illuminate  strongly  the  plate  of  glass,  ab^ 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted.  Finally,  a  combination 
of  two  lenses,  m,  acting  as  a  single  convex  lens,  is  placed  so 


Upon  what  doM  the  magrvlfying  potoer  depend  ?  Why  i«  a  eecond  Une  added 
to  the  eye-piece  f  Bow  great  may  the  magnifying  power  he  made  ?  How  ie  the 
oliject  illuminated  t  What  are  iome  of  the  uses  of  the  microeeope  ?  (  328-)  What 
is  a  Magic  Lantern ?  By  whom  invented?  Describe  the  construction  and  method  of 
using  the  magic  lantern. 
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that  the  plate,  ab,  shall  bo  a  littlu  boyoud  its  principal  focus. 
At  thM  distance  the  lenses  pi-oduco  (aa  shown  in  Fig.  196) 
a  magnified  and  inverted  imago  of  the  pictiit 
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the  glass.    The  picture  on  the  glass  should  be  invertei,  in 
order  that  its  image  may  appear  erect. 

The  image  on  the  screen  will  be  the  more  magnified,  aa  the  plate, 
abj  approaches  the  principal  focus  of  the  compound  lens  m.  It  will 
also  be  the  more  magnified  as  the  compound  lens  increases  in  power. 

The  Phantasmagoria. 

3d9.  The  Phaittasmagobia  differs  from  the  magic  lan- 
tern only  in  having  an  arrangement  by  which  the  size  of  the 
image  on  the  screen  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  at 
pleasure. 

The  Polyrama  and  Piisolving  Viewa. 

330.  The  Poltbama  consists  of  a  double  magic  lantern, 
with  two  cut-off  screens.  Dissolving  Views  are  obtained 
by  using  both  lanterns.  Thus,  if  a  picture  of  a  daylight 
scene  be  painted  on  one  of  the  slides,  and  of  the  same 
scene  by  moonlight  be  painted  on  the  other,  the  jBrst  picture 
is  thrown  upon  the  screen,  strongly  illuminated,  the  other 
one  being  entirely  excluded  by  a  screen  that  cuts  off  the 
second  lens.  By  an  arrangement  operated  by  the  exhibitor, 
the  light  is  gradually  cut  off  from  the  first  picture  and  ad- 
mitted upon  the  second,  the  first  fading  away  insensibly, 
whilst  the  second  as  gradually  grows  brighter.  In  this 
way  all  the  effects  intermediate  between  full  daylight  and 
full  moonlight  may  be  obtained  in  succession. 

A  volcano,  calm,  and  only  surmounted  by  a  light  cloud  of  smoke, 
may  be  followed  by  a  picture  of  the  same  volcano  sending  forth 
volumes  of  flame  and  smoke.  A  storm  may  be  made  to  succeed  a 
smiling  landscape,  and  so  on ;  the  illusion  is  complete. 

The  Photo-Eleotric  Microscope. 

331.  The  P^oto-Electbic  Micboscope  is  constructed 
on  the  pame  optical  principles  as  the  magic  lantern,  except 

(32Q.)  How  does  the  PhantaBmao^ori^  di^r  Aropi  tjie  Magic  Lantern  ?  (330.) 
What  i^  the  Polyrama  f  Explain  the  method  of  producinu^  tl^e  pi^eelving  Views. 
Ittuntrcffe.    (331.)  What  is  the  Photo-Electric  Microscope  f 
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that  the  light  employed  is  obtained  by  passing  an  electric 
current  between  two  charcoal  points.  The  pictures  on  the 
shades  are  also  made  smaller  than  in  the  *mi^c  lantern, 
which  requires  a  gi'eater  illumination. 


Fig.  224. 

Fig,  224  represents  in  detful  the  arrangement  of  this 
insti-ument.  At  the  foot  of  the  apparatus  is  a  battery  for 
generating  electricity,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the  charcoal  points  in  the 
box,  £,  by  means  of  two  copper  wires,  cne  going  to  the 

EipUln  th«  kmogemeiit  af  pirti. 
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upper,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  point.  The  points  behig 
slightly  separated,  the  circuit  is  completed  only  by  the 
electricity  passing  across  the  interval,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
light  of  extreme  brilliancy. 

In  the  figure,  I  represents  a  parabolic  reflector  for  con- 
centrating the  light  upon  the  slide,  JT,  through  a  lens,  (7. 
2>  is  a  lens  which  forms  a  magnified  image  of  the  minute 
object  on  a  screen.  The  tube  in  which  the  lens,  2>,  is 
placed,  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  to  vary  the  magni- 
'fying  power  of  the  apparatus. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  may  be  made  extremely 
great;  and  by  suitable  management  it  serves  to  show  to  a  large  com- 
pany the  wonders  of  the  microscopic  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  made  with  it,  is  to  show 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Instead  of  a  picture  on  the  slide,  let 
the  tail  of  a  tadpole  be  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  and  in- 
troduced. There  will  appear  upon  the  scree;i  what  seems  an  illumi- 
nated map,  all  of  whose  streams  flow  with  a  rapid  current.  It  is 
but  the  blood  circulating  with  great  velocity  through  the  arteries 

and  veins. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when 
seen  by  this  microscope.  If  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
for  example,  be  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  instrument,  the  heat  will  cause  the  water  to  evaporate,  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  that  can 

be  exhibited. 

The  minute  animalculae  of  solutions  and  stagnant  water  can  be 
shown  by  this  microscope. 

When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  instead  of  the  electric  light,  the 
apparatus  is  called  the  solar  microscope. 

The  Diorama. 

332.  The  Diorama  consists  of  two  pictures,  one  on  each 
side  01  a  transparent  muslin  screen,  these  pictures,  as  in 


How  is  the  magnifying  power  varied?  What  are  its  advamtaget^f  Sow  is  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  aTumnt  The  phenomena  of  cryetaUiaaiiont  Animal^ 
cuke  r    What  U  a  solar  microscope  t    (  332.)  What  is  the  Diorama  ? 
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the  polyrama,  bdng  different  effects  of  the  same  scene. 
One  of  these  pictures  is  seen  diffictly,  and  the  other  by 
ti-ansmitted  light,  and  the  illusion  arises  from  the  light  being 


manned  so  as  to  produce  either  of  these  effects  at  pleasure. 
Fig.  22S  explains  the  manner  of  exhibiting  this  kind  of 
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picture.  The  two  views  are  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
veitical  screen.  The  first  effect  is  painted  upon  the  front 
of  the  screen,  and  is  seen  by  light  that  enters  a  window,  M^ 
and  falling  upon  a  movable  mirror,  E^  is  thrown  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  front  of  the  screen.  The  room  behind  the 
screen  being  dark,  no  part  of  the  picture  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  is  seen. 

If,  now,  the  mirror  E,  be  lowered  gently,  the  shutters, 
iViVJ  being  at  the  same  time  slowly  opened,  the  picture  on 
the  front  of  the  screen  will  fade  away,  to  be  replaced  by  that 
on  the  other  side,  now  seen  by  transmitted  light.  When 
the  mirror  is  let  completely  down,  and  the  shutters,  NN^  are 
completely  opened,  the  only  effect  that  will  be  seen  will  be 
that  from  behind. 

The  diorama  was  invented  and  perfected  by  Da  guerre,  the 
celebrated  discoverer  of  the  daguerreotype.  Many  of  his  pictures 
of  this  kind  had  a  high  reputation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  Midnight  Mass,  and  his  Valley  of  Goldeau.  ', 

The  Camera  Obsoura. 

9SS»  The  Camera  Obsoura  is  an  instrument  used  for 
fonning  a  clear  picture  of  objects  upon  a  screen  of  ground 
glass  or  paper. 

It  consists.  Fig.  226,  of  a  closed  box  mounted  on  a  stand, 
having  a  small  hole  on  one  side  and  a  screen  for  receiving 
the  image  on  the  opposite  side.  The  hole  may  be  of  any 
dimensions,  if  a  concave  lens  be  placed  in  it  capable  of  filling 
it,  and  of  such  power  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the 
opposite  screen. 

Fig.  226  shows  how  the  image  is  formed  in  the  camera 
obscura.  The  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  the  soldier's  cap 
goes  to  form  an  image  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  whilst  that 
coming  from  his  feet  goes  to  form  an  image  at  the  top  of 

Explain  the  method  of  exhibiting.     Who  invented  the  diorama  t    (333.)  What 
\i\  the  Camera  Obscura  ?    Describe  it    Explain  the  coarse  of  the  raj^ 
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the  scieen.  The  image  is  inverted  and  reversed  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  but  in  eveiy  other  respect,  incladlng  color, 
it  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  object  pictured, 

The  csmeMi  obecura  nlfords  aid  in  sketching  the  oullineB  of  a 
landscape  or  building,  but  its  principal  importance  at  present  consists 
in  its  application  tn  tlia  varions  branches  of  Photography.  It  may 
also  bo  used  as  a  sotirce  of  amueement. 

Tlie  images  formed  by  a  camera  obseura  possesi  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  being  entirely  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  opening 
in  the  box,  provided  it  be  quite  small.  The  shape  of  the  images  is 
the  same,  whether  the  opening  be  square,  round,  triangular,  or  ob- 
long. 

To  show  this,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  beam  of  solar  light 
entering  a  dark  room  through  a  hole  in  a  shutter,  Fig.  227.  With 
respect  to  the  aun,  the  hole  in  the  shutter  ia  but  a  point,  hence  tho 
group  of  raya  which  enter  It  form  In  reality  a  cone  whose  base  Is  Ihc 
sun.     Tho  prolongation  of  these  rays  Into  the  room  makes  up  another 

For  tciolU  the  camera  rvHd  t     What  remarkaltt  property  3c  Hit  imiiget  pot- 
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BMte  aimilar  in  shape  to  the  first,  and  if  this  cone  be  intercepted  by 
a  screen  perpendicular  to  the  line  juining  the  hole  with  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  the  image  formed  will  be  a  circle.  If  the  rays  are  inter- 
cepted by  on  oblique  plane,  as  in  the  figure,  tlio  imnge  is  elliptical, 
but  It  never  takes  the  form  of  the  hole  wlien  (hat  is  small. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  find  the  illurnlnated  patches 
of  earth  formed  by  light  paEsing  between  the  leaves  in  a  forest  of  a 
drcular  or  elliptical  shape.  Thia  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  22S.  In  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  visible  portion  of  the  sun  is  of  crescent 
ehape,  the  patches  of  light  all  assume  the  crescent  form  ;  that  is, 
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they  are  images  of  the  visible  part  of  the  sun.    The  reasoD  of  tins 
curious  pheDoineuon  U  evident. 

Manner  of  rend^ing  the  Image  erect. 

384.  The  manner  of  producing  erect  images  of  esternal 
objects  in  a  camera  obscura,  or  dark  room,  is  eliown  in 
Fig.  229.  A  little  above  the  hole  a  plane  mirror  is  bo  placed 
as  to  reflect  the  rays  which  enter  it  upon  a  convex  lens 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube.  This  reflection  inverts  the 
beam  of  light  and  makes  the  image  erect,  which  may  then 
be  thrown  upon  a  suitable  screen  foi-  observation. 

Such  images  are  perfect  repreeentationB  of  the  external  objects 
which  they  represent,  being  perfectly  faithful,  not  only  in  form  and 
color,  but  in  motion  also.  Wlien  imageg  of  street  scenes,  with  ^ 
their  life  and  motion,  are  thus  formed,  they  are  very  siriking  as  well 


(Sa4.>H<nr  until 
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Portable  Camera  for  Artists. 

335.  For  taking  views,  the  camera  obscnra  should  be 
light  and  portable.  The  best  form  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  230. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  portable  tent  of  black  cloth,  within 
which  is  a  table  for  receiving  the  image,  and  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  tube  bearing  a  prismatic  lens,  that  produces  the 
combined  effect  of  the  mirror  and  lens,  as  shown  in  Fig.  229. 
The  figure  projected  upon  the  table  may  be  traced  out  with 
a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 


Fig.  281. 

Fig.  231  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  forming  the 
image.  The  rays  coming  from  the  object,  ^Jff,  fall  upon 
the  convex  face  of  the  lens  and  are  converged,  and  in  this 
state  they  reach  the  plane  surface,  m,  which  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon.  Being  totally  reflected  from  the  surface,  m, 
they  emerge  through  the  slightly  concave  surface  below, 
and  go  to  form  an  image,  ah^  on  the  table,  P.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  spread  on  P,  to  receive  the  image,  and  on  it  the 
outlines  may  be  traced. 

The  Daguerreotjrpe. 

336.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
camera  obscura,  is  in  forming  pictures  upon  plates  of  pre- 

(  335.)  Explain  the  cnnstnietion  of  the  Portable  Camera  for  Artists.    Explain  the 
cDQnb  (ir  tbe  rayu.    <  830.)  What  is  the  mOtX  impVlrtant  ap1;>ltcat{(m  of  th«  cVDititli  f 
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pared  metal  or  paper,  by  the  actinic  or  chefrrdcol  action  of 
the  light. 

The  discovery  of  the  daguerreotyping  process,  like  mai>y  other 
discoveries  of  magnitudCj  was  preceded  by  many  partially  successful 
eftbrts.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  was,  perhaps,  that  of 
Talbot,  who  succeeded  in  fixing  images  on  prepared  paper  by  means 
of  solar  light.  The  main  discovery  is,  however,  due  to  M.  Da- 
OUERRE,  who  in  1839  announced  that  he  could,  by  a  process  occu- 
pying but  a  few  minutes,  fix  the  imago  of  a  camera  upon  a  metallic 
plate. 

During  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed,  improvements  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  process  of  daguerreo- 
typing, in  all  its  various  branches,  gives  remunerative  employment 
to  thousands.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
of  mpdern  times,  but  it  has  become  of  InmienRC  utility. 

Process  of  Daguerre. 

SST'*  The  process  of  Daguerre  begins  by  receiving  the  image  of 
the  camera  upon  a  proper  plate,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver, 
whose  surface  has  been  carefully  polished  and  rendered  sensitive  to 
light.  The  polished  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  iodine. 
Iodine  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  easily  converted  into 
vapor  by  a  sliglft  degree  of  heat.  The  plate  is  held  ovier  the  vapor 
of  iodine  for  about  two  minutes,  during  which  time  a  thin  layer  of 
the  silver  unites  with  the  iodine,  forming  a  coating  of  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is 
placed  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  receive  the  imago  to  be  copied,  and  is 
acted  upon  by. the  rays  forming  the  image.  The  plate  is  next 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  mercury.  The  mercury 
unites  with  the  silver  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
forming  a  white  anialgam;  giving  the  lights  of  the  picture,  whilst 
the  other  parts  remain  dark. 

This  process  was  imperfect ;  the  plates  required  ten  or  twelve 
minutes'  exposure  to  light,  in  order  to  fix  an  impression,  which 
rendered  the  method  unsuitable  for  portraits;  the  pictures  formed 
were  indistinct  and  easily  effaced,  and  finally,  the  reflected  light 

(    G^ve  a  sTcetQh  of  the  history  of  the  Daguerreotype.    (  337.)  Explain  theproceet 
q/Daquctukb.  -    .  •  ••  •  ..       •• 
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from  the  plates  diminished  ihe  distinctness  of  vision.     All  of  these 
defects  ^ve^e  remedied  by  a  singlo  man,  M.  Fizeau 

Dy  using  bromine  with  iodine  in  preparing  Ihe  plates,  ho  rendered 
them  >^o  sensitive,  that  from  bix  to  thirty  seconda  formed  a,  sufficient 
exposure.  He  filed  the  images  and  prevented  excessive  reflection, 
by  using  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulpliilB  of  soda  with  gentle  heal. 
Tills  procesa  not  only  had  tho  effects  named,  but  it  also  increased 
the  brightness  of  the  picture.  Since  these,  other  improvements 
have  been  made,  till  at  last  in  Ekillful  hanils  it  has  reached  a  state 
of  great  perfection. 


Fig.  232  represents  tho  form  of  camera   used  in  the  process  of 
daguerreoiypinc.     It   consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  boi,  to  one 
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face  of  which  is  attached  a  tube,  bearing  a  lens,  which  forms  the 
image.  The  opposite  face  of  the  box  consists  of  a  sliding  drawer, 
holding  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown, 
and  by  drawing  it  out,  or  sliding  it  in,  the  picture  may  be  rendered 
distinct  upon  the  glass.  When  the  image  is  clearly  defined,  the 
plate  of  glass  is  removed,  and  the  prepared  silver  plate  introduced, 
and  the  process  above  described  is  performd. 

Photography. 

338.  Photography  is  the  art  of  fixing  the  picture  of 
the  camera  on  paper  or  glass. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  photographic  pictures,  positive 
and  negative.  Positive  pictures  are  those  that  have  their 
lights  and  shades  in  their  proper  relative  position ;  negative 
pictures  are  those  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  re- 
versed in  position.  A  negative  picture  taken  on  glass  is 
used  to  produce  a  positive  one  on  paper. 

To  produce  a  negative,  a  plate  of  glass  is  carefully  cleaned  and 
coated  with  a  layer  of  collodion  impregnated  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  the  plate  is  then  knmersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  containing  thirty  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  an  ounce 
of  water.  The  double  decomposition  that  ensues  gives  rise  to  a 
layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  evenly  spread  on  the  plate.  This  opei*a- 
tion  should  be  performed  in  a  dark  room.  The  plate  is  next 
drained,  and  when  nearly  dry,  it  is  inserted  in  a  closed  frame  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  camera.  The  plate  is  then  removed 
to  a  dark  room,  and  the  picture  is  brought  out,  or  developed^  by 
pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogallic 
acid.  This  brings  out,  or  develops^  the  invisible  picture  formed 
by  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver.  When  the  pic- 
ture is  sufficiently  brought  out,  water  is  poured  over  the  plate, 
which  stops  the  further  development.  The  pai'ts  not  acted  on  by 
light  still  contain  iodide  of  silver,  which,  if  not  removed,  would  be 
affected  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  This  is  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  plate  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  iodide 

(388.)  What  is  Photography  ?  What  are  poeitive  and  negative  pictures  ?  How 
is  a  negative  on  gkut  prodttced  t 
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but  does  not  affect  the  picture.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  dried, 
and  then  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  transparent  yarnish  to  protect  it 
from  iiyury. 

The  negative  thus  produced  is  used  for  obtaining  positive  prints 
on  paper,  as  follows : — Paper  is  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver 
by  first  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  in  one 
of  chloride  of  sodium ;  chloride  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the  paper 
by  double  decomposition.  The  negative  is  placed  over  a  sheet  of 
this  prepared  paper  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  acted  on  by  the  light  shining 
through  the  negative,  being  most  affected  under  the  light  parts  of  the 
negative  and  least  affected  under  the  dark  parts.  The  copy  thus 
formed  is  a  positive  picture.  In  order  to  ^x  it,  the  paper  is  thor- 
oughly washed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  and  prevents  the  further 
action  of  light  The  picture  is  next  immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride 
of  gold  to  give  it  the  proper  tone. 

To  obtain  a  positive  picture  on  glass,  prepare  the  plate  as  before. 
After  exposure  to  the.  action  of  the  camera,  develop  by  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron ;  this  gives  a  negative ;  then  pour  over  the 
plate  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  this  rapidly  changes  the 
negative  into  a  positive.  This  completed,  the  picture  is  washed, 
dried,  and  a  coating  of  varnish  is  poured  over  its  surface. 

Besides  the  methods  given  above,  there  are  many  others  in  use, 
producing  particular  varieties  of  picture,  but  all  depend  on  the  same 
flmdamental  principle,  that  is,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  salts  of 
silver  to  the  action  of  light 

Structure  of  the  Sye. 

339.  The  Eye  is  a  collection  of  refractive  media,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  external 
world  through  the  sense  of  sight. 

As  an  optical  instrument  the  eye  is  inimitably  perfect; 'it  has  not 
the  faults  either  of  spherical  or  chromatic  aberration,  and  withal,  it 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  self-adaptation  to  great  as  well 
as  small  distances. 

The  shape  of  the  eye  is  spherical,  with  a  slight  protuber- 


HfnD  ore  negatives  on  glass  used  to  obtain  positive  prints  f   How  aart  positives  on 
glass  dbtaitntdf   (389)  What  Ib  the  cycf 
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anco  in  front;  the  average  diameter  of  the  human  eye  is 
a  little  less  than  nine  tenths  of  an  Inch,  Fig.  233  represtnts 
a  section  of  an  eye,  with  some  of  tlie  coverings  thrown  back 
so  fls  (o  show  the  position  of  the  parts. 


The  anterior  part  of  the  eye  is  limited  by  a  peifectly 
tiiinsparent  membrane,  c,  called  the  cornea.  The  remainder 
of  the  exterior  coating  is  an  opaque  white  niembrane,  called 
the  sclerotic  coat.  The  coniea  is  set  in  the  sclerotic  coat, 
a."  a  watch-glass  is  set  in  Its  frame. 

Immediately  behind  the  cornea  is  a  tr.insparent  fluid, 
limpid  OS  water,  called  the  a^ueoits  humor.  In  this  floats 
a  circular  curtain,  hi,  attached  by  its  outer  edge  to  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  having  a  small  circular  opening  at  its 
middle.  The  cnrt^un  is  called  the  iris,  and  the  hole  in  its 
centre  is  called  the  pupil.  The  iris  gives  color  to  the  eye, 
being  black,  blue,  gray,  &c. ;  it  is  muscular,  and  by  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  fibres  the  pupil  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminiihod;  it  is  through  the  pupil  that  rays  of 
light  enter  the  eye. 

Behind  the  iris  is  a  double  convex  lens,  o,  called  the 
crystalline  lens  ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  gristle,  perfectly 
transparent,  more  curved  behind  tlian  in  front,  and  is  denser 
towards  its  middle  than  at  the  edges.    This  lens  serves  to 
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converge  the  rays  to  foci  behind  it.  Immediately  behind 
the  crystalline  lens  is  a  medium  nearly  filling  the  remainder 
of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  called  the  vitreous  humor  ;  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  perfectly  transparent,  permit- 
ting the  rays  to  pass  through  it. 

Immediately  behind  the  vitreous  humor  is  a  thin  white 
.  xpansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  lining  nearly  all  of  the  sclerotic 
coat ;  thi^  is  called  the  retina^  and  is  the  seat  of  vision. 
Behind  the  retina,  and  between  it  and  the  sclerotic  coat,  is 
a  fine  velvety  coating  called  the  choroid  coat^  covei-ed  with 
a  black  pigment,  which  absorbs  the  rays  that  pass  the  retina, 
preventing  internal  reflection.  The  sensation  of  sight  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve,  which  goes  to  the 
brain. 

The  Mechaxiism   of  Vision. 

340.  The  action  of  the  eye  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
camera  obscura,  except  more  perfect ;  the  pupil  corresponds 
to  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  the  crystalline  tens  forms  the 
image,  and  the  retina  is  the  screen  on  which  the  image  falls. 
The  image  formed  is  of  course  inverted,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
233,  but  the  mind  refers  objects  along  the  rays  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sight,  hence  points  appear  in  their 
proper  position  ;  that  is,  we  see  objects  erect,  . 

limit  of  Distinct  Vision.  —  Defects  of  Sight. 

S41.  When  an  object  is  placed  very  near  the  eye,  the 
lens  has  not  sufiicient  power  to  bring  the  rays  to  foci  on  the 
retina,  and  an  indistinctness  of  vision  is  the  consequence. 
The  least  distance  at  which  an  object  can  be  seen  distinctly 
is  very  different  in  different  individuals.  It  may,  on  an 
average,  be  put  down  at  six  inches.  Sometimes  this  limit 
is  not  the  same  for  both  eyes  in  the  same  individual. 

The  vitreous  humor?  The  retina?  Tlie  choroid  coat?  The  optic  nerve? 
'•(340.)  Describe  the  mechanism  of  vision.  (341.)  What  is  the  average  limit  of 
distiuet  \i%\o^  ? 


Q 
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When  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  is  much  less  than  six 
inches,  the  individual  is  said  to  be  short-sighted ;  when  it 
is  much  greater  than  six  inches,  he  is  said  to  be  long- 
sighted. 

Shobt-sightedness  comes  from  too  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  or  crystalline  lens,  or  both.  The  eflTect  is  to  bring 
the  rays  to  foci  before  reaching  the  retina,  giving  an  indis- 
tinctness to  vbion.  This  defect  is  remedied  •by  using 
spectacles  *with  concave  lenses,  which  diverge  the  rays 
before  falling  upon  the  cornea,  and  thus  enable  the  media 
of  the  eye  to  bring  them  to  foci  upon  the  retina.  If  the 
eyes  are  unlike,  the  lenses  should  be  of  different  power. 

LoxG-siGHTEDNESS  is  a  defect  just  the  reverse  of  short- 
sightedness. It  arises  from  too  great  flatness  in  the  cornea, 
or  crystalline  lens,  so  that  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  foci 
behind  the  retina.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  using  spec- 
tacles with  convex  lenses. 

Short-sightedness  is  a  defect  of  youth,  and  is  gradually 
removed  as  the  individual  advances  in  years ;  long-sighted- 
ness is  a  defect  of  advanced  age,  and  once  commenced,  it 
gradually  increases  with  years,  probably  because  the  organs 
which  secrete  the  media  of  the  eye  become  feeble  as  life 
advances. 

The  best  form  of  convex  glasses  for  spectacles  is  the 
meniscus,  O,  Fig.  186,  and  the  best  form  of  concave  glasses 
is  the  concavo-convex,  i?.  Fig.  187.  These  glasses  are  called 
periscopic,  because  they  permit  a  wider  range  of  vision  than 
other  forms  of  lenses. 

Vision  with  two  Bydi. 

342.  An  image  of  every  object  viewed  is  formed  in  each 
.eye,  yet  vision  is  not  double,  but  single.     This  is  regarded 

When  la  a  person  ehort-sighf^ed  ?  When  long-sighted  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  short- 
sightedness? How  id  it  remedied  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  long-sightedness  ?  yow 
is  it  remedied?  What  are  perisoopio  glasses?  (349>)  How  are  we  enablod  to  see 
clearly  with  two  eyea? 
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by  some  as  a  matter  of  habit ;  others  refer  it  to  the  fact  that 
each  nervous  filament  coming  from  the  brain  to  the  eye  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  going  to  each  eye. 

Simultaneous  vision  with  two  eyes  is  supposed  to  give  us 
the  idea  of  r^ef^  or  form  of  objects,  a  view  which  receives 
confirmation  from  the  action  of  the  stereoscope. 

The  Stereoscope. 

343.  The  Stereoscope  is  an  apparatus  employed  to  give 
to  flat  pictures  the  appearance  of  relief;  that  is,  the  appear- 
ance of  having  three  dimensions. 

It  was  invented  by  Whea^tstone  and  improved  by  Brewster. 
At  the  presertt  day  it  is  offered  for  sale  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  constitutes  an  instructive  and  amusing  instrument. 

When  we  look  at  an  object  with 
both  eyes,  each  eye  sees  a  slightly 
different  portion  of  it.  Thus,  if  we 
look  at  a  small  cube,  as  a  die^  for 
example,  first  with  one  eye  and 
then  with  the  other,  the  head  re- 
maining fast,  we  shall  observe  that 
the  perspective  of  the  cube  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases.  This  will 
be  the  more  apparent  the  nearer 
the  body. 

If  the  cube  has  one  face  directly 
in  front  of  the  observer,  and  the 
right  eye  is  closed,  the  other  eye 
will  see  the  front  face  and  also  the 
left  hand  face,  but  not  the  right ;  if,  * 
however,  the  lefl  eye  is  closed,  the  other  eye  will  see  the 
front  face  and  also  the  right  hand  face,  but  not  the  left. 


Fig.  284. 


Whence  do  we  derive  onr  notion  of  relief  in  bodies?  (  343.)  What  is  the  Stereo- 
scope  r  By  valhom  iwvenUdf  Explain  the  theory  and  constmcUon  of  the  stereoscope 
in  detail. 
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Hence  we  know  that  the  two  images  formed  by  the  two  eyes 
£u^  not  absolutely  alike.  It  is  this  difference  of  images  which 
gives  the  idea  of  relief  in  looking  at  a  solid  body. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  two  pictures  to  be  made  of  an  object, 
the  one  as  it  would  appear  to  the  right  eye  and  the  other  as 
it  would  appear  to  the  left  eye,  and  then  look  at  them  with 
both  eyes  throagh  lenses  that  cause  the  pictures  to  coincide, 
the  impression  is  precisely  the  same  as  though  the  object 
itself  were  before  the  eyes.  The  illusion  is  so  complete, 
that  it  b  almost  impossible  to  heliere  that  we  are  simply 
viewing  pictures  on  a  flat  surface. 

'  Such  ia  tlic  theory  of  the  stereoscope.  Fig.  234  Bhowa  the  course. 
of  the  rays  in  this  instrument  as  junt  dcEcribed.  A  represents  ft  ' 
picture  of  the  object  as  it  would  be  Ecen  by  the  right  eye  alone ;  B, 
a  picture  or  the  same  object  as  it  would  be  seeo  by  the  leA  eye 
alone  ;  m  and  n  are  lenses  which  deviate  the  rays  so  as  to  make  the 
pictures  appear  lo  be  coincident  in  C. 

The  IcnasB,  m  and  n,  ought  to  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  and 
Brcwster  attained  tliis  result  by  cutting  a  double  convex  lens  in 


Scplain  lit  conrii  o/tU  ruyt  ia  Bit  at. 
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two,  and  placing  the  right  hand  half  before  the  left  eye,  and  the 
other  half  before  the  right  eye.  The  pictures  must  be  perfectly 
executed,  which  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the  daguerreotype  or 
photographic  process.  The  pictures  are  made  by  using  two  cameras 
inclined  to  each  other  in  the  proper  angle. 

Fig.  235  represents  two  stereoscopic  pictures  of  Franklin,  taken 
from  a  statue.  We  see  the  left  hand  one  more  in  front,  the  right 
hand  one  more  in  profile.  On  placing  them  in  the  stereoscope  we 
see  a  single  image  in  relief.  This  image  stands  out  in  reliof;  pre- 
senting all  the  appearance  of  the  statue  from  which  the  pictures  are 
taken. 

The  best  form  of  the  stereoscope  is  that  of  Duboscq.  The  lenses 
are  large,  and  touch  each  other,  so  that  they  are  adapted  to  eyes  which 
are  at  any  distance  apart,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  instilment 
shown  in  Fig.  234.  In  that  instiiiment  the  eyes  must  be  at  a  certain 
distance  apart,  which  does  not  permit  the  same  instrument  to  be 
fised  by  both  children  and  adults. 


XoBplain  BB]ew8TBK''B  JbrtiK 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MAGNETISM. 


I.-— OBNERAL      PROPKRTIKS      OF      MAGNBTS 


Definition  of  BffagnetiBm. 

844.  Magnetism,  as  a  science,  is  that  branch  of  Physics 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  magnets,  and  of  their  action 
upon  each  other. 

Magnets. 

345*  A  Magnet  is  a  body  which  exercises  a  pa^icular 
power  of  attraction  upon  iron  and  a  few  other  metals. 

Magnets  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Natural  magnets  are  certain  ores  of  iron,  and  are  gener- 
ally known  under  the  name  of  loadstones. 

The  magnet  is  so  called  from  the  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia, 
where  it  was  first  noticed  by  the  Greeks.  In  its.  natural  form  it  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  two  oxides  of  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
quartz  and  alumina.  It  is  now  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries. 

« 

The  magnet  possesses  the  remarkable  power,  when  freely 
suspended,  of  directing  itself  towards  a  particular  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  its  importance  is 

(  344.)  What  is  Magnetism  as  a  science  f  What  is  a  Maenet?  How  many  kinds 
of  magnets  are  there  f  What  are  natural  magnets  ?  Whence  the  name  t  What  in 
the  contiituHon  cfa  wiiurol  magtut  t  What  remarkable  property  doea  the  magnet 
poBseaaf 
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chiefly  due.  It  may  be  suspended  by  a  thread,  or  by  bal- 
ancino"  it  on  a  pivot.  In  practice  the  latter  method  is  the 
one  most  usually  adopted. 

Artificial  magnets  are  bars  of  tempered  steel,  to  which 
the  property  of  the  natural  magnet  has  been  imparted.  The 
artificial  raasrnet  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  natural 
magnet,  and  is  generally  used  in  practice. 

Steel  is  a  mixture  of  iron  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  and 
when  heated  and  then  plunged  into  water,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
hard,  and  capable  of  retaining  the  magnetism  that  may  be  imparted 
to  it. 

Artificial  magnets  for  experiment  are  made  of  oblong  bars,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  as  represented  in  Figs.  245  and 
246.  They  are  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  247.  Sometimes  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  thm 
long  needle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  239.  This  is  the  form  in  which  they 
are  constructed  for  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, as  in  compasses.  In  this  form  they  are  also  used  in  many 
magnetic  experiments. 

Magnets  may  be  made  of  soft  iron  or  untempered  steel,  but  they 
do  not  retain  their  magnetism  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed. 
Such  magnets  are  called  temporary  magnets. 

Distribution  of  Force  in  BAagnets. 

346.  The  force  with  which  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  of  its  parts.  The  attraction  is  strongest 
at  its  extremities,  from  which  it  decreases  towards  its 
middle,  where  it  is  nothing. 

This  may  be  shown  by  plunging  one  end  of  a  magnetized  bar  into 
iron  filings ;  on  withdrawing  it,  the  filings  will  be  seen  adhering  to 
it  in  long  filaments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  237. 

If  the  entire  bar  be  rolled  in  the  filings,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
adhere  to  both  ends,  but  not  to  the  middle. 


Whst  is  an  artificial  magnet?  What  is  steel?  Deaerlbe  an  artificial  magnet, 
Whaiar^  temporary  magtutit  (346.)  Where  is  the  attraction  strongest?  How 
ehotonf 
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The  two  ends,  where  the  attraction  is  strongest,  are  called 
poles,  and  the  central  part,  where  the  attraction  li  nothing, 
is  called  the  equator,  or  the  neutral  line. 


ng.a 


Every  magnet  has  two  poles  and  one  neutral  line,  whether  the 
magnet  be  uatural  or  orlifteial.  Sometimea,  besides  the  two  prin- 
cipal poles,  there  are  other  minor  polee,  called  secondary  poles.  In 
artificial  magnets  these  arise  from  inequalit]'  of  temper  in  the  slcel 
bars,  or  from  want  of  proper  care  iu  magnetizing  them.  Wa  shall 
suppose  each  magnet  to  have  but  two  poles. 

The  action  of  a  magnet  upon  iron  takes  place  through  intermediate 
bodies.     If  a  magnetized  bar  bo  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 


•ted  limuffMiiUrmnliatc  lodiut 
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then  fine  iron  filings  be  sifteil  unlfDrmljr  over  the  paper,  they  will  be 
seen  arranging  themselves  in  regular  curves  around  each  pole,  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  338.  No  action  is  observed  about  the  neutral  line, 
the  filings  falling  there  as  on  any  other  surface. 


Hypothesii  of  two  Magnetic  Flni^ 
34T.  If  we  compare  the  action  of  the  tvo  poles  npon 
Boft  iroQ,  we  observe  the  same  pheDomena  at  both.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  when  we  compare  the  action  of  two  m^- 
nets  upon  each  other.  If  to  the  same  pole  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  ab,  balanced  on  a  pivot  {Fig.  239),  we  present  in 
succession  the  two  poles  of  a  magnetized  bar,  held  in  the 
hand,  we  observe  the  curious  phenomena,  that  if  the  pole, 
a,  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  the  pole,  _S,  of  the  bar,  the 
pole,  b,  will  bo  repelled  by  it;  if  the  pole,  a,  is  repelled,  the 
pole,  b,  will  be  attracted. 

To  explain  these  phenomena,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  are  two  magnetic  Jluids,  that  is  to  say,  two  kinds  of 

uigDet  upon  uwthsrt    Wlut  la  tha  Uieary 
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Bubtile  matter  surrounding  the  moleouleB  of  the  magnet, 
each  fluid  repelling  its  own  kind,  and  attracting  the  other 
kind. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  a  body  is  magnetized  when 
these  fluids  are  separated  and  driven  to  its  oppoMte  extrem- 
1  ies.    The  difference  of  the  two  poles  arises  from  the  nature 


Fig.  to*. 

of  the  fluids  which  predominate  in  them  ;  the  poles  which 
contdn  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  repel,  those  which  oontdn 
opposite  kinds,  atiraci  each  other.  The  attraction  and  re 
pnlMon  are  mutual. 

Another  theory  supposes  but  one  kind  of  mognetio  fluid,  and  ei- 
plaine  the  phenomeiiB  hj  supposing  this  to  exist  in  excess  at  one  pole, 
and  in  defect  at  the  opposite  pole.  Either  theory  eiplaias  the  phe- 
^inena,  but  that  of  two  fluids  is  the  most  easily  applied,  and  for 
that  reaaoQ,  loUly.  it  is  adopted. 

The  earth,  as  we  shall  see  hereafler.  resembles  a  huge  magnet, 
acting  upon  magnetic  needles  in  the  same  way  that  magnetized  bars 

WIi«ilakbod7Bi>g)Mil»dKcordlngtaUdstbMr)iI    Ifrtat oMir f^«Dry (•  pi<n »' 
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do.  Its  magnetic  poles  are  near  the  geographic  poles  of  tho  earth, 
and  the  neutral  line  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  equator.  Con- 
sequently the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  predominate  near  the  north 
polo  of  the  earth  is  called  the  boreal  Jluidy  and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  predominate  near  the  south  pole  of  the  earth  is  called 
the  axistral  fluid. 

Because  dissimilar  poles  attract  and  similar  ones  repel,  it  follows 
that  the  pole  of  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  which  turns  towards  the 
north  must  contain  the  austral  fluidj  whilst  the  one  which  turns 
towards  the  south  must  contain  the  boreal  fluid. 

Laws  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

848.  The  following  laws  have  been  suggested  by 
theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment : 

1.  Magnetic  poles  of  contrary/  names  attract,  and  those 
of  the  same  nam>e  repel  each  other. 

2.  T/ie  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  both  vary  in- 
versdy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  attracting 
and  repelling  poles. 

Magnetic  and  Magnetized  Bodies. 

349.  A  Magnetic  Body  is  one  which  contains  the  two 
magnetic  fluids,  but  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  th^t  is,  bal- 
ancing each  other ;  thus,  iron,  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are 
such  bodies. 

Magnetized  Bodies  also  contain  the  two  fluids,  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  magnetic  bodies  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  two  fluids  are  separated,  each  producing  an 
opposite  effect,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  fluids  are  combined 
and  produce  no  effect.    In  a  word,  magnetic  bodies  are 

What  U  fhs  horMlflvid  t  Ths  attstraljlvid  t  Which  turns  towards  fhe  north  t 
Whyt  (3480  What  is  the  first  law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion?  The 
second  law  ?  (  349.)  What  is  a  Magnetic  Body  ?  flzamples.  What  are  Magnetized 
Bodieir 
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capable  of  being  magnetized,  but  are  not  yet  magnets ;  they 
present  neither  poles  nor  neutral  line. 

When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  as  the  boreal  pole,  for  ex- 
ample, the  latter,  acting  by  its  attraction  upon  the  austral 
fluid,  and  by  its  repulsion  upon  the  boreal  fluid,  separates 
them,  giving  rise  to  poles,  producing  a  real  magnet. 

K  a  magnetized 
bar  be  presented  to 
a  magnetic  body, 
as  an  iron  ring,  it 
converts  it  into  a 
magnet  in  the  man- 
ner just  described. 
If  a  second  ring  be 
presented    to    the 

first,  it  is  m  like  "^  p^  2^ 

manner   converted 

into  a  magnet,  and  so  on  for  a  third,  fourth,  &c.  The 
magnets  thus  formed  adhere  to  each  other,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  240.  If  the  bar  be  removed,  the  rings  cease  to  be 
magnets,  the  chain  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  lings  separate. 
This  mode  of  exciting  magnetic  phenomena  is  called  mag- 
netizing by  induction.  According  to  the  theory  of  two 
fluids,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  action  that  a  magnet  is 
capable  of  attracting  magnetic  bodies.  It  first  acts  by 
induction  to  convert  them  into  magnets,  and  then  it  attracts 
them  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  last  article. 

Fig.  241  represents  a  common  child's  toy.  A  small  swan  made 
of  glass  has  a  piece  of  iron  in  its  head,  and  on  presenting  to  it  a 
magnet,  the  s\«:an  approaches  it,  swimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  which  it  is  placed.     The  magnet  may  he  concealed  in  a 


How  are  magnets  produced?    Illustrate;    What  is  magnetic  indaction?    Explain 
it  on  tiie  two  fluid  theory.    Eaeplain  the  tnafne^  swan. 
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piece  of  Lread,  in  which  case  the  swan  seems  desirous  of  feeding 
upon  the  bread. 

The  Comolve  Foroe. 

3S9o  The  force  required  to  separate  the  two  fluids  in  a 
magnetic  body  is  called  the  Cokbcive  Foejce. 

The  fluids  are  not  separable  with  equal  ease  in  all  bodies. 
In  some,  as,  for  example,  in  soft  iron,  they  yield  easily  and 
separate  at  once  ;  in  others,  as  in  hardened  steel,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fluids  yield  with  difficulty,  and  a  powerful  magnet 
is  required  to  effect  the  separation,  and  it  is  effected  only 
after  a  greater  or  shorter  length  of  time.  The  harder  and 
better  tempered  the  steel,  the  more  diflicult  it  becomes  to 
separate  the  two  fluids. 

(3S0.)  WhUlsthaCaerclisFaraa?    lion  lilt  in  dlffiiceatliodlBsT 
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In  tw>ft  iron  the  coercive  force  required  (o  separate  the  flaids  it 
very  small,  iu  hardeoed  Bteel  it  is  very  great.  Soft  iron  brought  in 
contact  with  a  bar  magnet  becomcH  k  magnet  inBtantly,  and  on 
being  removed  returns  to  its  neutral  condition,  ceasing  to  be  a  mag- 
net. With  hardened  steel  the  reverse  is  the  caee ;  it  takes  con- 
siderable force  and  some  time  to  render  it  b.  magnet,  and  on  being 
removed  from  the  bar  it  continues  to  be  a  magnet.  The  force  wbieh 
resisted  the  separation  of  the  fluids  in  the  first  instance,  now  acts  to 
prevent  their  reunion,  so  that  the  sleel  magnet  retains  its  msgnetiEm 
for  a  long  time. 


DtreoUve  Foioe   of  Magnet*. 

3S1>  When  a  permaneDt  magnet  is  balanced  so  that  it 
can  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  assumes,  after  a 
few  osoillatioDS,  a  determinate  direction,  which  is  very  nearly 
north  and  south. 

Fig,  242  showa  the  man-  j,^ 
ner  of  balancing  a  needle, 
and  indicates  the  north  and 
sonth  direction  which  it  as- 
sumes. In  this  figure,  as  in  ^ 
all  others  illustrating  the 
subject  of  mj^etism,  the 
pole  which  cont»ns  the  aus- 
tral fluid  is  designated  by 
the  letter  A,  whilst  that 
which  contains  the  boreal 
fltiid  is  designated  by  the 
letter  £.                                                          Fig.  244. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  the  austral  pole  which  turns  towards  the  north,  and  the 
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boreal  pole  which  turas  towards  the  south,  the  reason  of 
which  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

If,  instead  of  mounting  the  needle  on  a  pivot,  it  be 
attached  to  a  piece  of  cork  and  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
so  that  the  needle  may  float  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  will 
turn  itself  slowly  around  and  come  to  rest  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  though  it  were  balanced  on  a  pivot. 
In  this  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  the  needle  once  in 
the  meridian,  does  not  advance  either  towards  the  north  or 
south.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the 
needle  is  simply  a  directive  one. 

The  force  which  causes  a  movable  magnet  to  direct  itself 
north  and  south  is  called  the  directive  force. 

Since  the  phenomenon  described  takes  place  at  all  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  earth  has  been  regarded  as  an  immense  magnet, 
having  its  boreal  and  austral  poles  near  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  line  near  the  equator.  This  immense 
magnet  acting  upon  the  smaller  magnets  described,  would  produce 
all  of  the  effects  observed.  When  we  come  to  explain  the  action  of 
electric  currents,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  another  explanation  of 
the  directive  power  of  the  earth. 

Magnetic  Meridian.  —  Declination.  —  Vaxiationi. 

353.  When  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  comes  to  a  state 
of  rest,  it  points  out  the  line  of  magnetic  north  and  south. 
If  a  plane  be  passed  through  the  needle  in  this  position  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is  called  the  plane  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  or  simply  the  magnetic  meridian. 

This  does  not,  in  general,  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
true  meridian,  which  is  determined  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  place  and  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  angle 
which  the  magnetic  meridian  at  any  place  makes  with  the 

How  is  it  shown  that  the  magnetic  force  is  simply  directive  ?  What  is  the  directiye 
force  r  Whp  has  the  earth  hesn  regarded  ae  a  magnet  t  Where  are  itt  polet  t 
(  352 )  What  is  the  magnetic  meridian  ?    What  is  the  declination  of  the  needle  ? 
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true  meridian  of  the  same  place  is  called  the  declination  of 
the  needle.  In  short,  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  its 
variation  from  true  north  and  south.  This  is  different  at 
different  places  on  the  earth,  and  even  at  the  same  place  at 
different  times. 

When  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  east  of 
true  north,  the  declination  is  isaid  to  be  to  the  east/  when  to 
the  west  of  true  north  the  declination  is  said  to  be  to  the 
west. 

There  is  a  line  running  from  near  Cleveland,  .Ohio,  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  along  which  the  needle  points  to  the  true 
north ;  this  is  called  a  line  of  no  declination. 

The  line  of  no  declination  is  travelling  slowly  to  the  westward  at 
a  rate  which  would  carry  it  around  the  glohe  in  about  1000  years. 
For  all  points  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  line  of  no  declination, 
the  declination  of  the  needle  is  to  the  west ;  for  all  points  to  the 
west  of  it,  the  declination  is  to  the  east ;  that  is,  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  in  all  cases  is  inclined  towards  the  line  of  no  declination. 

For  all  points  in  the  United  States  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  no 
declination,  the  declination  is  slowly  increasing,  whilst  for  all  points 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  declination  is  slowly  decreasing. 

Besides  this  slow  change  in  declination,  the  needle  under- 
goes slight  changes,  some  of  which  are  pretty  regular  and 
others  very  irregular.  In  our  latitude  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  moves  towards  the  west  during  the  early  part  of 
every  day,  through  an  angle  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  moves 
back  again  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  This  is  called 
the  diurnal  variation.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  this 
motion  is  reversed.  There  is  also  a  small  change  of  similar 
character  which  takes  place  every  year,  called  the  annual 
variation. 


When  is  it  to  the  east?  To  the  west?  What  is  the  line  of  no  declination  ?  ITcyiA 
does  this  line  move  t  At  what  rate  t  Where  is  the  declination  to  the  west  t  To  the 
eastt  Ebw  does  the  declination  vary  in  the  United  States  t  What  is  the  diarnal 
variation  f    The  annual  yariation  ? 


Irragnkr  chaoges  are  called  perturbations.  They  unualljr  take 
place  during  thunder  stomiE,  during  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  in  general,  when  there  ia  any  sudden  change  in  the 
eloctrlcal  condition  of  the  almosptaere. 

Tbe  Oompasi. 
853.    The  property  possessed  by  magnets  of  arranging 
themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridtaa  has  been  utilized  m  the 
oonstruotiuQ  of  Coui' asses. 


ng.  MS. 

Fig.  243  represents  a  compass.  It  consists  of  a  compass- 
box,  having  a  pivot  at  its  centre,  on  which  is  poised  a  delicate 
magnetic  needle,  Around  the  rim  of  the  box  is  a  graduated 
circle,  whose  diameter  ia  somewhat  less  than  the  length  of 
the  needle,  and  of  which  the  pin  is  the  centre.  The  pin  is 
of  hard  steel,  carefully  pointed  ;  a,  piece  of  hard  stone  is  let 

WAai  an  p«rtufbaUm*r    muatrat*.    (858.)  W>i»Hs«Oenip»Mt    D««rib«lt 
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into  the  needle,  in  which  is  a  conical  hole  to  rest  upon  the 
pivot,  to  diminish  the  friction  between  the  needle  and  its 
support.  In  addition  to  the  graduation  on  the  circle,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts,  in- 
dicating the  points  of  the  compass. 

This  instrument  under  various  forms  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
purpose.  It  is  used  in  navigation,  in  surveying,  and  is  of  in> 
portance  to  the  traveller  and  explorer,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  in 
mining. 

The  magnetic  declination  at  any  place  may  easily  be  found  when 
the  true  meridian  is  known.  Let  the  compass  be  so  placed  that  the 
line,  iV5»,  coincides  with  the  true  meridian,  then  whea  the  needle 
comes  to  rest,  the  reading  under  the  head  of  the  needle  will  be  the 
declination  required.  In  the  figure,  if  we  suppose  NS  to  be  in  the 
true  meridian,  the  declination  is  19''  west. 

The  Dipping  Needle. 

354.  When  a  steel  needle,  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
242,  is  carefully  balanced  before  being  magnetized,  it  is 
found,  after  being  magnetized,  to  incline  downwards  or  to 
dip.  This  dip  is  towards  the  north  in  our  latitude,  that  is, 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  dips  or  inclines.  The  defect  of 
dipping  in  the  compass  is  remedied  by  making  the  other  end 
of  the  needle  a  little  heavier,  by  adding  a  movable  weight, 
as  a  piece  of  wire  wound  round  the  needle,  and  capable  of 
sliding  along  it. 

To  show  the  dip  and  to  measure  it,  the  needle  is 
mounted  in  the  way  indicated  in  Fig.  244.  The  needle  is 
suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  that  it  can  move  np  and 
down  freely,  and  the  amount  of  the  dip  is  indicated  by  a 
graduated  circle  or  quadrant.  The  dip  indicated  in  the 
figure  is  54°,  which  is  the  angle  made  by  the  needle  with 


What  is  itf*  uae  t  How  is  the  magnetic  declination  found  at  any  place  t 
(354)  What  is  a  dipping  needle?  How  is  the  compass  needle  prevented  lirom 
dipping  ?    How  is  the  dip  shown  and  measured  ? 
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the  horizon.  At  any  place  the 
dip  will  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble when  the  needle  vibrates 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

The  dip  varies  in  passing  from 
place  to  place,  increasing  as  we  ap* 
proach  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth,  where  the  dip  is  90** ;  that  is, 
the  needle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

The  dip  is  subject  to  irregularities 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  declina- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  dip  is  an 
important  element  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  laws  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  for  this  reason  many 
observations  have  been  made  and 
are  still  making,  to  determine  it  at 
different  places,  and  at  different 
times  at  the  same  placei 


Fig.  244. 


III.  — l^ETHODS      OV      IMPARTING      MAONSTISM. 

Magnetizing  by  Terrestrial  Indaotioh.> 

355.  To  BiAGNETizE  a  body  is*  to  impart  to  it  the 
properties  of  a  magnet ;  that  is,  to  impart  to'  it  the  proper- 
ty of  attracting  magnetic  bodies. 

The  only  substances  that  can  be  permanently  magnetized, 
are  steel  and  the  compound  oxide  of  iron,  which  constitutes 
the  loadstone.  A  body  capable  of  being  magnetized  may 
be  converted  into  a  magnet  by  the  inductive  influence  of 


Sow  doet  ths  dip  nary  t   IsU  atOject'  to  irregiUariUes  t    (355.)  What  Is  meant 
by  monetizing  a  body  f    Wbat  snbstan^es  etin  b& permanently  magnetised  f 
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the  earth,  or  more  rapidly  by  being  rubbed  by  another 
magnet,  or  finally,  by  the  action  of  electricity,  in  which  case 
the  operation  is  instantaneous. 

The  magnetic  ores  of  iron  may  exist  as  magnets  in  the  natural 
state,  or  they  may  possess  no  trace  of  magnetic  action.  But  they 
are  highly  susceptible  to  magnetic  influence,  and  once  magnetized, 
they  retain  their  magnetic  action  by  virtue  of  their  strong  coercive 
force. 

Natural  magnets  owe  their  magnetism  to  the  slow  action 
of  the  earth,  which  separates  the  two  fluids  in  them.  The 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  so  great  as  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  forming  artificial  magnets. 

To  use  this  principle,  we  place  a  thin  bar  of  iron  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  incline  it  to  the  horizon  by  an  angle 
equal  to  the  dip.  In  this  position  the  earth  acts  upon  it  by 
induction,  driTing  the  austral  fluid  to  the  lower  end  (in  our 
latitude),  and  the  boreal  fluid  to  the  upper  end. 

The  magnetism  thus  induced  is  only  temporary,  for  if  the 
bar  be  moved  from  its  position,  the  two  fluids  return  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  If,  however,  when  the  bar  is  in  posi- 
tion, it  be  struck  smartly  by  a  hammer,  or  if  it  be  violently 
twisted,  sufficient  coercive  force  may  be  developed  to  retain 
the  induced  magnetism  for  a  time. 


Magnetizing  by  Friction. 

356.  Bars  of  steel,  and  needles  for  compasses,  are  usually 
magnetized  by  rubbing  them  with  other  magnets.  The 
three  methods  are  called  the  methods  by  single  touchy  by 
separate  touchy  and  by  double  touch. 

To  magnetize  a  steel  bar  by  single  touchy  we  hold  the 


Art  the  magnetic  ore»  of  iron  aUoaya  magnets  t  To  what  is  the  natural  mag- 
Betlzation  of  these  ores  due?  How  are  bars  magnetized  by  this  principle?  (356.) 
How  may  bars  of  steel  be  magnetized  ?    Explain  the  tncthod  of  single  toadL 
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body  to  be  magnetized  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  we 
pass  over  it  a  powerful  bar  magnet,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  245, 
After  several  repetitions  of  this  process,  the  steel  is  found  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet.    These  properties 


are  the  more  durable  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the 
steel. 

To  magnetize  a  steel  bar  by  separate  tovch,  we  rub  il  in 
one  direction  with  one  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  the  opposite  pole. 

To  magnetize  a  body  by  double  touch,  we  make  use  of 
two  magnetized  bars,  which  are  placed  with  their  oppoiuto 
poles  in  contact  with  the  bar  at  its  middle  point,  being  pnly 
separated  by  a  small  interval,  as  shown  in  Fig.  246 ;  the 
combined  bars  are  then  moved  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  the  two  ends  of  the  bar,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated  sever^  times.  Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the 
same  nnmber  of  touches  to  each  end  of  the  bar. 

OTwpiHU  tnnctL    Of  doable  touch. 
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The  method  of  magnetizing  by  electricity  iivill  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  electrical  currents. 


Bandlea  of  Mafcnets.— Amutttrei. 

33T.  A  Bundle  of  Maghbtb  condBta  of  a  group  of 
magnetized  bars  united,  eo  that  their  poles  of  the  same 
name  may  be  coincident. 

Sometimes  these  bundles  are  composed  of  stnught  bars, 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  245,  and  sometimes  they  are  curved 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247. 

Magnets,  if  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  lose  in  ii 
short  time  much  of  their  power ;  hence  it  is,  that  arma- 
tures are  employed. 

An  Armature  is  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Thus,  oA,  in  Fig.  347,  is  an 
armature. 

{86T.)  WhitlinBnBdlfofMiignBtif    What  l>n  ArmatDnt 
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The  poles,  acting  by  induction  upon  the  armature,  convert 
a  into  an  austral,  and  h  into  a 
boreal  pole.  These  two  poles  re- 
acting upon  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, AB^  prevent  the  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  two  fluids,  and  thus 
preserve  its  magnetism.  The  ar- 
mature is  sometimes  called  a 
keeper. 


If  weights  be  attached  to  the  keeper 
till  it  separates  from  the  magnet,  we 
can,  from  the  numbef  of  pounds  ap- 
plied, judge  of  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net. 

For  many  kinds  of  magnetic  experi- 
ment the  horse-shoe  form  is.  preferable. 
It  is  also  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
application  of  an  armature  or  keeper. 

The  most  powerful  horse-shoe  mag- 
nets are  formed  by  means  of  electrical 
currents.  Magnets  of  this  kind  have 
been  constructed  by  Prof.  Hknry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  more  than  a  ton 
and  a  quarter. 


Fig.  Ui. 


A  keeper?    How  can  ws  judge  of  the  power  qfa  magnet  t    What  are  the  ad- 
vantages  of  the  hore^-eKoe  magnet  t 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

STATICAL         ELECTRICITY, 

I. — FUNDAMENTAL      PRINCIPLES. 

Definition  of  ZSlectricity. 

358.  ELECTRicmr,  as  a  science,  is  that  branch  of  Physics 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ex- 
hibited by  bodies  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  phe- 
nomena  are  called  electrical  phenomena.  The  name  elec- 
tricity is  derived  from  the  Greek  elektron,  which  means 
amber. 

Discovery  of  Eleotrical  Properties. 

359*  Six  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  Thales,  of  Miletus,  knew  that  when  yellow^  amber 
was  vigorously  rubbed  with  wool,  it  acquired  the  property  of  attract- 
ing light  bodies,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper,  barbs  of  quills, 
straws  and  the  like.  Comparing  this  action  to  suction,  (he  ancients 
said  that  amber  had  a  power  of  suction,  and  sucked  light  bodies 
lowards  it.  In  consequence  of  tho  rarity  of  amber,  whose  origin  is 
oven  in  our  day  unknown,  they  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  tears  of  an  Indian  bird,  grieved  at  the  death  of 
King  Meleager. 

Six  centuries  later,  Pliny,  an  eminent  Roman  naturalist,  writes : 
*•  When  the  friction  of  the  fingers  imparts  heat  and  life  to  yellow 
amber,  it  attracts  straws,  just  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron."     This 

(  358.)  Define  Electricity  as  a  science.    What  are  electrical  phenomena  ?    Whence 
the  name  f    (350.)  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  eleotrical  discoveries. 
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WOB  all  of  the  knowledge  bad  on  Ihe  subject  until  Ibe  end  of  tks 
sixteenth  century,  when  William  Gilbert,  an  Englishman,  called 
anew  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  tlie  properties  of  amber,  and 
showed  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  such  as  gtass,  resin, 
silk,  sulphur,  and  the  like,  acquired  the  power  of  attracting  light 
bodies,  oil  being  rubbed  with  woolen  cloth  or  cat's  skin. 

To  repeat  these  experiments,  rub  b  tube  of  glass  or  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  with  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  then  present  them  to  light 
bodies,  as  shreds  of  gold  leaf,  barbn  of  quills,  or  fragments  of  paper, 
and  the  latter  will  be  seen  lo  approach  and  adhere  to  the  excited 
glass  or  sealing-wax.  The  manner  of  malting  these  experiments  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  218. 

It  will  be  seen  here- 
after, that  reain  and 
other  EtibstancBs  named 
above,  not  only  develop 
forces  of  attractioji 
when  rubbed,  but  also 
they  become  luminous, 
emit  sparks,  aud  dis- 
play a  Dumber  of  other 
properties,  all  of  which 
are  known  as  electrical 
phenomena.  Fij.  sis. 

Since  the   beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  of  discovery  in  electricity  has 
been  rapid,  and  a  multitude  of  new  facts  have  been  developed,  which 
have  been  so  well  studied  as  to  form  a  very  extensive  branch  of 
natural  science. 

Sonrooi  of  Sleotrioity. 

360.  The  sources  of  electricity  may  be  divided  iDto 
three  classes:    Mechanical,  Physical,  and  CheinicaJ,. 

'Hie  mechanical  sources  are:  Jrictton, pressure,  and  separ- 
ation of  the  moletmles  of  bodies.  When  a  piece  of  sugar  is 
brokcD  suddenly  in  a  dark  room,  a  feeble  Ught  is  observable, 
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which  is  due  to  the  development  of  electricity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separating  the  molecules. 

The  physical  sources  are  variatiotu  of  temperature^  and 
the  like.  Some  minerals,  particularly  tourmaline  and  topaz, 
manifest  electrical  phenomena  on  being  heated  or  cooled. 

The  chemical  .sources  are  chemiccU  compositions  and  de- 
compositions of  bodies,  Metals,  like  zinc,  iron,  and  copper, 
when  plunged  into  acids,  are  attacked  by  them,  forming 
compounds  known  as  salts.  During  these  combinations 
considerable  quantities  of  electricity  are  developed. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  causes  of  electricity  are  friction  and 
chemical  action.    These  will  be  studied  in  their  order. 

ISleotroscope.— Electrical  Pendnlniii. 

361.  An  Electroscope  is  an  apparatus  for  showing 
when  a  body  is  electrified. 

The  most  simple  electroscope  is  the  Electrical  Pen- 
dulum, which  consists  of  a  small  ball  of  elder  pith,  suspended 
by  a  fine  silk  thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  249.  The  thread  is 
&stened  to  the  upper  end  of  a  stem  of  copper,  which  stem 
has  a  support  of  glass. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  body  is  electrified  or  not,  the 
pendulum  is  presented  to  it ;  if  it  is  electrified,  the  pith  ball 
will  be  attracted,  otherwise  not.  When  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  too  small  to  produce  sensible  attraction  upon 
the  pith  ball,  more  delicate  instruments  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed, called  electrometers. 

Two  kinda  of  Blectrioity. 

363.  That  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  may  be 
shown  by  the  action  of  glass  and  resinous  bodies,  after  being 
rubbed,  upon  pith  balls. 

What  is  the  chtof  physical  source?  The  chemical  sources?  What  is  ths  moti 
potMrful  cause  of  elMtricUyt  (361.)  What  is  an  Electroscope?  Describe  the 
Electrical  Pendulum.    How  used  ?    (  362.)  How  many  kinds  of  electricity  are  there ? 
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If  a  tube  of  glass  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
then  presented  to  the  electrical  pendulum,  the  pith  ball  will 
at  first  be  attracted,  and  after  a  short  time  it  will  be  repelled, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  250.  The  ball  is  then  charged  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity  as  that  in  the  glass. 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  260. 


K  now  a  piece  of  a  resinous  body,  as  sealing-wax,  be 
rubbed  with  cloth  and  brought  near  the  excited  pith  ball, 
the  latter  is  immediately  attracted  to  the  former.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  sealing-wax  be  first  presented  to  the  pen- 
dulum, it  will  be  attracted  and  then  repelled.  K  then  the 
glass  be  brought  near  the  pith  ball,  attraction  will  be  ob- 
served. This  shows  that  the  action  of  electricity,  as  devel- 
oped in  glass  and  resin,  is  difierent,  the  one  repelling  when 
the  other  attracts.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  Dufay, 
in  1734. 

The  electricity  developed  in  rubbing  glass  with  a  piece 


How  is  it  shown  that  there  are  two  kinds  ? 
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of  silk,  has  been  named  vitreous  electricity^  that  developed 
by  rubbing  resin  or  sealing-wax  with  the  silk,  has  beew 
named  resinous  eHectridty. 

Hypothesis  of  two  XUeotzical  Fluids. 

363.  The  discovery  of  Dupat  gave  rise  to  the  theory 
of  two  electrical  fluids,  Tvhich  in  unexcited  bodies  exist  in  a 
state  of  combination,  forming  what  is  called  a  neutral  fluid. 
The  earth  is  regarded  as  a  gi*eat  reservoir  of  this  fluid,  which 
has  of  itself  no  obvious  properties  ;  hence  bodies  which 
only  contain  it  are  said  to  be  neutral.  If  by  friction,  chem- 
ical action,  or  other  cause,  the  neutral  fluid  is  decomposed, 
and  the  two  fluids  separated,  electrical  phenomena  are  at 
once  developed. 

These  two  fluids  were  at  first  named  the  vitreous^  and  tJie 
resinous  fluids,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  called 
tTie  positive^  and  the  negative  fluids ;  the  vitreous  being 
called  positive,  and  the  resinous  negative.  These  names 
were  adopted  by  Franklen^  the  better  to  express  their  op- 
posite characters.  The  positive  fluid  is  often  indicated  by 
this  sign,  + ,  (plus)^  and  the  negative  fluid  by  this  sign,  — , 
{minus.) 

The  hypothesis  of  two  fluids  was  first  made  by  Symner,  and  ac- 
cording to  it  the  development  of  electricity  consists  in  separating  the 
two  fluids.  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  positive  fluid  of  the 
two  goes  to  the  glass,  whilst  the  negative  fluid  goes  to  the  silk. 
When  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
negative  fluid  goes  to  the  resinous  body  and. the  positive  fluid  to  the 
silk. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  the  phenomena  can  be  equally  well 
explained  by  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid.  This  is  the  theory  of 
Franklin,  and  if  we  adhere  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  it  is 
simply  because  it  is  more  easily  applied  than  that  of  one  fluid. 

What  are  they  called  ?  ( 363.)  What  is  the  neutral  fluid  ?  When  are  electrical 
phenomena  produced  ?  What  other  names  are  given  to  the  two  fluids  ?  How  are 
they  indicated  ?  Eaoplain  in  detail  the  two  Jlvdd  hypothesis.  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  one  fluid  hypothesis  t 
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Iiaws  of  ISleotzioal  Attraction  and  Bepnlsion. 

m 

364.  The  following  laws  have  been  deduced  from 
theory,  and  confirmed  by  experiment : 

1.  Fluids  of  the  same  name  r^f^  ea^h  other  /  fluids  of 
opposite  names  attract  each  other. 

2.  77ie  intensities  of  ths  attractions  and  repulsions  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distances  between  tJiem. 

Conductors.  —  Insulators. 

865.  Conductors,  or  conducting  substances^  are  those 
which  permit  electricity  to  pass  through  them. 

Insulators,  or  non-conducting  substances^  are  those 
which  do  not  permit  electricity  to  pass  through  them. 

Graf  observed  that  electrified  bodies  returned  instantly  to  a 
neutral  state  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  earth,  or  when 
placed  upon  supports  of  metal,  wood,  stone,  or  any  moist  substance 
■whatever.  He  also  observed  that  they  remained  in  an  electrified 
condition  for  a  long  time  when  placed  upon  supports  of  glass,  resin, 
sulphur,  or  when  suspended  by  silken  cords.  From  these  facts,  he 
concluded  that  metals,  wood,  stone,  and  the  like,  permitted  the 
electricity  to  pass  freely  through  them,  whilst  glass,  resin,  sulphur, 
and  the  like,  opposed  its  passage.  He  also  inferred  that  the  latter 
class  of  bodies  was  not  entirely  incapable  of  conducting  electricity, 
but  that  they  were  extremely  poor  conductors.  When  an  electrified 
body  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors  It  is  said  to  be  insulated^  and 
any  non-conducting  support  of  an  electrified  body  is  therefore  called 
an  insulator. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  are  the  metals ;  after 
these  come  plumbago,  well  calcined  cai'bon,  acid  and  saline 


(364.)  What  la  the  first  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion?  The  second  law? 
(  265.)  What  arc  Conductors  ?  Insulators  or  non-conductors  ?  WJuit  obaervationa 
were  made  hy  Gbay  ?  Wlien  is  a  body  inetUated  t  "What  are  the  best  conductors  ? 
Next  In  order  ? 
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solutions,  water  either  in  a  liquid  or  vaporous  form,  the  hu- 
man body  or  animal  tissues,  vegetable  substances,  and  in 
general,  all  moist  or  humid  substances. 

The  worst  conductors,  or  best  non-conductorS;  are  resins, 
gums,  india-rubber,  silk,  glass,  precious  stones,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  oils,  air,  and  gases  when  perfectly  dry, 

Bgethodi  of  Blectiifyiiig  Bodies. 

866.  Non-conducting  bodies  are  electrified  only  by 
friction,  but  conductors  may  be  electrified  either  by  friction, 
by  contact,  or  by  induction. 

In  order  to  electrify  a  metal  it  must  be  insulated ;  that  is, 
it  must  be  surrounded  by  non-conducting  bodies,  and  it 
must  be  rubbed  by  an  insulated  body. 

This  may  be  effected  by  mounting  the  metal  upon  a  stand  of  glass 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  non-conductor,  such  as  a  piece  of  silk.  Were 
the  metal  not  insulated,  the  electricity  would  flow  off  to  the  earth  as 
fast  as  generated,  and  were  the  rubbing  body  not  a  non-conductor, 
the  electricity  would  flow  off  through  the  hands  and  arms  of  the 
experimenter. 

The  method  of  electrifying  by  contact  depends  upon  the 
property  of  conductibility.  If  a  conductor  is  brought  in 
contact  with  an  electrified  body,  a  portion  of  the  electricity 
of  the  latter  at  once  flows  into  the  former  body.  K  the  two 
bodies  are  exactly  alike,  the  electricity  will  be  equally  dis- 
tributed over  both.  If  they  differ  in  size  or  in  shape,  the 
electricity  will  not  be  equally  distributed  over  both. 

The  method  of  electrifying  bodies  by  induction  is  similar 
to  that  of  magnetizing  bodies  by  induction,  and  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 


The  worst  conductors?    (366.)  How  are  non-condnctors  electrified?     Can  oon- 
dnctors  be  electrified  by  friction?   Eowt   How  are  bodies  electrified  by  contact? 
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AogamnUtloa  of  EUotiiolty'  on  ths  Snrboe  of  Bodlai. 
Sttf.  Experiment  shows  that  when  a  body  is  electrified, 
the  electricity  alt  goes  to  the  suriace  of  the  body,  where  it 
exists  in  a  thin  layer,  tending  continually  to  escape.  It 
actually  does  escape  as  soon  as  it  finds  an  outlet  through  a 
tonduoting  body. 


Flg.l&l. 

Of  the  various  experiments  intended  to  show  this  fiict,  we 
S3lect  one  that  was  first  peribrmed  by  Codloub.  He 
mounted  a  copper  sphere  upon  an  insulating  rod  of  glass,  as 
shown  in  Pig.  251.  He  then  provided  two  hollow  hemis- 
pheres also  of  copper,  which,  when  put  together,  exactly 

(  '61'.}  Wb««lBawil«lrlcl(7<ifa  bodrfbnndT    Eiplila CanLOHB's eiperioMiiL 
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fitted  the  first  sphere,  and  these  he  insulated  by  attaching 
them  to  glass  handles.  Having  placed  the  hemispheres  so 
as  to  cover  the  solid  sphere,  he  brought  the  whole  apparatus 
in  contact  with  an  electrified  body  till  it  was  fully  charged. 

On  removing  the  apparatus  from  the  electrified  body,  he 
separated  the  two  hemispheres  abruptly,  and  applied  to  each 
in  turn  the  electrical  pendulum,  when  he  found  that  both 
were  electrified.  On  testing  the  solid  sphere  in  like  manner, 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  electricity ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  perfectly  neutral. 

In  taking  away  from  the  body  its  outer  coating,  he  had 
removed  every  particle  of  its  electricity,  which  proved  that 
the  electricity  was  entirely  upon  the  surface. 

Another  fact  which  indicates  the  same  conclusion  is,  that  a  hollow 
and  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  materia],  will  be 
charged  with  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  when  made  to 
communicate  with  the  same  electrical  source. 

When  the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated  upon  the  surface 
of  a  body,  it  tends  to  escape  with  a  certain  force,  which  is 
named  the  tension. 

The  tension  augments  with  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumu- 
lated. So  long  as  it  does  not  pass  a  certain  limit,  it  is  held  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  but  if  the  tension  passes  this  limit,  the  elec- 
tricity escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  and  a  brilliant  light  called  the 
electric  spark.  In  moist  air  the  tension  is  always  feeble,  because 
the  electricity  is  slowly  conveyed  away  by  the  moisture.  In  a 
vacuum,  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  escape  of  electricity,  and  the 
tension  is  nothing.  The  electricity  in  this  case  flows  off  as  fast  as 
generated,  with  a  feeble  light. 

Inflaanoe  of  the  FoniiJi  of  Bodies.  —  Power  of  Points. 

868«  The  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  depends  upon  their  form.     If  a  body  is  spherical,  the 

W7u»$  fact  conjlrms  Coulomb's  conclusion  t  What  is  the  tension  ?  What  is  th6 
'Sisotrio  ^jtark  t  Why  is  the  tension /sells  in  moM  air  t  Inawnmumt  (368.) 
What  effeet  has  the  form  of  a  body  ? 
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flnid  is  eqtmlly  distributed,  as  ma;  be  sbovD  by  an  instiu- 
tneot  called  a  proof-plane. 

The  proor-plane  conslBte  of  a  disk  of  gilt  paper  attached  to  the  end 
of  t.  rod  or  gamlac,  which  insalfttea  well.  Tskin;  the  rod  in  Ihe 
hand  as  Ehown  in  Fi«.  £53,  it  is  applied  saccessiTelf  at  different 
poipt«  of  the  electrified  sarface,  aud  after  each  contact  It  ia  presented 
to  the  electric*!  pendulum. 


If  the  electrified  body  is  a  sphere,  the  same  amoont  of 
attraction  for  the  pith  ball  is  shown,  wherever  the  contact 
may  be  made ;  this  shows  that  the  proof-plane  is  equally 
charged  at  every  point  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  it  is 
inferred  that  the  distribution  is  uniform  over  the  whole 
sur&ce. 

When  the  body  ia  elongated  and  pointed,  as  in  Fig.  262, 
different  results  are  obtained.    In  tUa  case  the  proof-plane 

WhatUa  preqfi-piaiur   Bowowdl 
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is  more  highly  charged  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  body  than 
at  any  other  point,  showing  a  larger  amount  of  electricity  at 
the  point  than  elsewhere.  In  general,  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  greater  the  curvature  of  a  surface  at  any  part,  that  is, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  a  point,  the  greater  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  electricity  there.  This  shows  that  elec- 
ti-icity  tends  to  accumulate  at,  or  to  flow  towards  the 
pointed  portions  of  bodies. 

The  accumulation  of  electricity  at  points  gives  rise  to  a  high 
tension,  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
to  give  rise  to  an  escaping  current.  In  fact,  metallic  bodies  of  a 
pointed  shape  soon  lose  the  electricity  imparted  to  them,  and  often 
the  escaping  current  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  hand  in  front  of  the 
point.  If  the  flow  takes  place  in  a  darkened  room,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a  feathery  jet  of  faint  light. 

The  property  of  points,  or  the  power  of  points,  as  it  is  called,  was 
noticed  by  Franklin  and  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  theory  of 
lightning-rods. 

II. — PRINCIPLE      or      INDUCTION.  —  ELECTRICAL      MACHINES. 

Induction. 

369*  If  an  insulated  conductor  in  a  neutral  state  is 
brought  near  an  electrified  body,  the  fluid  of  the  latter 
acting  upon  that  of  the  former,  decomposes  it,  repelling  the 
fluid  of  the  same  name,  and  attracting  that  of  a  contrary 
name.  This  operation  is  called  Induction,  and  it  may  take 
place  not  only  at  considerable  distances,  but  also  through 
non-conducting  bodies,  such  as  air,  glass,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  electrifying  bodies  by  induction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  253.  On  the  right  of  the  figure  is  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  which,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, is  charged  with  the  positive  fluid.     On  the  left  is  a 

What  ef^et  JjOfi  a  p<d]ited  form  ?    J>J90t^  Ihf  pov^^r  ofpc^w^.    (  369.)  What  is 


met^lie  cylinder  with  spherical  ends,  and  supported  by  a 
rod  of  glass.  Attached  to  its  lower  sur&ce,  at  intervals,  are 
piurs  of  pith  b^  pendulums,  supported  by  threads  of  some 
condnctiiig  Bubstance. 


Pig.  868. 


When  the  cylinder  is  brought  slowly  towards  the  electri- 
cal machine,  we  see  the  pith  balls  repel  each  other  and 
diverge.  This  divergence  is  unequal  at  different  points, 
being  greatest  near  the  extremities  of  the  cylinder  ;  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder  the  pith  balls  remain  in  contact 
without  repelling  each  other.  We  conclude  from  those 
tacts  that  the  flaida  are  dnven  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  cylinder,  whilst  the  centi'al  portion  remans  in  a  neutral 
state. 

If  a  stick  of  resin  be  rubbed  with  silk  and  brought  near 
the  pith  balls  towards  the  electrical  machine,  they  will  be 
repelled,  showing  that  that  end  of  the  cylinder  is  negatively 
electrified.    If  it  is  brought  near  the  pith  balls  at  the  remote 


Bow  li  sn  inanUtad  body  iffHUd  by  ln< 
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extremity  of  the  cylinder,  they  are  attracted,  showing  that 
that  end  of  the  cylinder  is  positively  electrified.  Finally, 
the  electricities  in  the  two  ends  are  equal  in  quantity,  as 
may  be  shown  by  removing  the  cylinder,  when  they  flow 
together  and  neutralize  each  other. 

The  positive  electricity  of  the  machine,  then,  simply  acts  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  fluids,  attracting  the  negative  fluid  to  the  end  nearest 
it  and  repelling  the  positive  fluid  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder. 
No  electricity  passes  from  the  machine  to  the  cylinder. 

If,  whilst  the  apparatus  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  two  electricities  being  separated,  the  positive 
end  be  touched  by  a  conductor,  as  the  finger,  for  example, 
all  of  the  positive  fluid  will  escape,  whilst  the  negative  fluid, 
being  held  by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  fluid  in  the 
machine,  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
inder  is  thus  charged  with  negative  electricity  throughout, 
as  may  be  shown  by  applying  a  rod  of  electrified  ghass  or 
resin  to  the  pith  balls  at  the  two  extremities.  Furthermore, 
it  is  immaterial  whereabouts  the  cylinder  is  touched  by  the 
conductor,  for  if  touched  at  any  point,  the  positive  fluid 
escapes,  and  the  cylinder  is  charged  with  the  negative  fluid. 

Had  the  inducing  body  been  charged  negatively,  the 
cylinder  would  in  like  manner  have  received  a  positive 
charge  by  induction. 

The  method  of  induction  is  of  frequent  application  in  experimental 
inquiries,  and  the  principle  set  forth  above  serves  to  explain  a  great 
variety  of  electrical  phenomena. 

The  Electrical  Machine. 

370.     The  Electrical  Machine  is  a  machine  by  means 
of  which  an  unlimited  amount  of  electricity  "may  be  gen-  #^ 
erated  by  friction. 

How  does  the  po9iiii)e  electricity  actf  How  Is  the  negative  fluid  drawn  off? 
Had  the  Indaclng  body  been  negatively  electrified,  what  would  have  happened? 
(  370.)  What  is  an  Electrical  Afachine  ? 
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This  machine  waa  invented  about  Iwo  hundred  years  ago  by 
Otto  vok  Guericke,  the  distinguished  inirentor  of  the  air-pump. 
The  first  machine  was  simply  a  ball  of  sulphur  fixed  upon  a  wooden 
axis.    On  turning  the  axis,  and  at  the  same  lime  pressing  dqo  hand 


against  the  ball,  a  quantity  of  frictjonal  electricity  was  developed. 
After  various  improveinents  the  machine  has  taken  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  234.  which  is  the  form  that  is  now  most  generally  employed  in 
physical  researches. 


m<»  itmmtea  and  fty  vAom  t 
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The  principal  piece  of  the  machine  is  a  plate  of  glass,  PP^ 
three  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  This  plate  is  mounted  upon 
a  horizontal  axis,  and  may  be  turned  upon  this  axis  by  means 
of  a  crank.  The  wooden  frame  which  supports  the  axis 
embraces  the  plate,  and  bears  four  cushions  which  press 
against  the  glass  on  its  opposite  faces,  two  above  and  two 
below  the  axis.  The  cushions  are  of  leather  stuffed  with 
hair ;  by  their  friction  they  give  rise  to  positive  electricity 
in  the  plate  when  it  is  turned. 

Two  cylinders  of  brass,  AA^  are  mounted  on  the  table 
which  supports  the  frame-work,  and  are  insulated-  by  glass 
pillars.  These  cylinders,  called  conductors,  are  united  at 
their  remote  ends  by  a  third  cylinder  of  brass,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  At  their  ends  nearest  the  plate  they  terminate 
in  cylindrical  pieces  constructed  so  as  to  partially  embrace 
the  plate  but  not  touch  it.  These  pieces  are  called  combs, 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  projecting  teeth  are 
placed  on  their  sides  next  the  plate.  Finally,  all  of  the 
ends  of  the  cylinders  in  the  machine  are  wrought  into 
spherical  forms,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  electricity  as 
much  as  possible.  The  entire  collection  of  metallic  cylinders 
is  called  the  prime  conductor. 

XTse  of  the  XUeotrical  Bftaohine. 

3T1.  When  the  plate  is  turned  rapidly,  the  friction  of 
the  cushions  or  rubbers  develops  a  great  quantity  of  posi- 
tive electricity  on  the  glass,  whilst  the  negative  fluid  goes 
to  the  rubbers  and  is  conveyed  through  the  fi*ame  to  the 
earth,  and  thus  disappears.  The  neutral  fluid  on  the  «wi- 
ductors  is  decomposed;  the  negative  fluid  flows  through 
the  teeth  of  the  combs  to  the  glass  plate,  tending  to  neu- 
tralize the  positive  fluid  on  the  plate.    The  conductors  thus 

What  is  the  principal  piece?  How  mounted?  Describe  the  cushions.  Describe 
the  conductors  and  the  method  in  which  they  are  mounted.  How  are  they  electri- 
fied?   What  is  the  prime  conductor  ?    (371.)  Explidn  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
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losing  the   negative  fluid,  become   charged  with   positive 
electricity. 

The  electrical  machine  may  bo  arranged  to  produce  negative 
electricity  as  follows :  The  feet  of  the  table  are  insulated  by  being 
placed  upon  glass  supports,  and  the  prime  conductor  is  tlien  connected 
with  the  earth  by  a  metallic  chain.  This  chain  permits  the  positi\e 
electricity  to  flow  out  of  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the  negati\d 
electricity,  being  unable  to  escape,  accumulates  upon  the  cushions, 
table,  and  frame  of  the  instrument. 

Measnre  of  the  Qaantity  of  Electrioity  in  the  Bftachine. 

3  72.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  prime  conductor 
may  be  shown  by  an  instrument  called  Henley's  electro- 
meter. 

This  electrometer  is  represented  on  the  left  of  the  drawing 
of  the  machine,  and.  consists  of  a  vertical  support  of  wood, 
bearing  a  quadrant  divided  into  degrees.  At  the  centre  of 
the  qnadTsmt  is  attached  a  small  arm  of  whalebone,  turning 
around  an  axis  and  terminating  in  a  pith  ball. 

When  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  ball  rises  along  the 
quadrant,  and  by  its  divergence  from  the  vertical  indicates 
the  quantity  of  electricity  developed. 

Preoautions  in  using  the  Machine. 

3  73*  After  the  prime  conductor  is  electrified,  if  we  cease  to  turn 
the  plate^  and  the  air  is  dry,  the  pith  ball  will  descend  slowly,  show- 
ing a  gradual  dispersion  of  the  electricity.  If  the  air  is  damp,  the 
ball  descends  rapidly,  showing  a  rapid  loss  of  electricity.  Elec- 
trical experiments  seldom  succeed  in  a  damp  day.  In  order  that 
they  should  be  successful,  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry. 

Electricity  will  be  developed  more  rapidly  if  the  cushions  are 

Ilow  may  it  he  arranged  to  collect  negative  electricity  f  (372.)  How  is  the 
quantity  of  elecCHcity  on  the  prime  conductor  indicated?  Describe  the  electrometer 
used.  Its  action  (  373)  What  effect  has  damptuan  on  the  development  ofeHec* 
iridty  t    How  ie  the  electricity  increased  f 
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covered  with  a  paste  composed  of  sulphur  and  tin.  or  an  amdlgam 
of  zinc  and  mercury,  or  of  tin  and  mercury. 

Only  a  certain  amount  of  electricity  can  be  retained  on  the  prime 
conductor,  after  which,  if  the  plate  is  turned,  the  tension  becomes  so 
great  that  it  escapes  through  the  air  or  along  the  glass  legs  of  the 
conductor,  and  all  that  is  generated  continues  thenceforth  to  be  dissi- 
pated. The  electrometer  indicates  that  the  instrument  is  fully 
charged,  by  ceasing  to  rise,  and  remaining  stationary  as  the  plate  is 
turned. 

Finally,  in  order  to  attain  the  best  possible  results,  the  machine 
should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  walls,  or  the  furniture  of  a  room, 
or  any  thing  upon  which  it  can  act  by  induction.  In  particular  all 
angular  objects  should  be  avoided.  The  prime  conductor  tends  to 
abstract  from  surrounding  objects  their  negative  electricity,  and  to 
return  to  its  neutral  condition. 


Fig.  255. 

The  effect  of  neighboring  bodies  may  be  illustrated  by  bringing 
a  metallic  point  near  a  charged  prime  conductor,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  255.  When  the  point  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
conductor,  the  electrometer  begins  to  fall,  showing  a  loss  of  electricity. 


■  How  do  we  know  when  the  prime  conductor  is  JiiUy  charged  t 
eiff^ct  oj  neighboring  conductors  f    How  iUvMrated  t 


What  is  the 


INDUCTION.  3yd 

This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  negative  electricity  to  flow  bora 
tbe  point  to  tbe  conductor,  in  accordance  with,  what  has  been  shown 
before. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  point  draws  olT  the  electricity  from 
the  conductor,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  point  abstracts  none  of 
the  positive  electricity,  but  gives  to  the  conductor  negative  elec- 
tricity, -which  unites  with  the  positive  fluid  to  neutralize  it: 


3T4.    The  Elkctrophorus  is  a  machine  diie  to  Volta, 
by  means  of  which  we  may  obt^  considerable  quantities  of 

electricity. 


Fig.  aso. 
It  condsts  of  two  pieces :  one  a  plate  of  resin  spread  o 

Bftrt  rtfike  poini.    (814.)  What  Is  an  Eledrophnrnsf    IVscrHw  It.    Hiiw  la 
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a  table  of  wood,  nnd  the  other  a  wooden  plate,  covered  with 
tin  foil,  and  provided  with  an  itisulating  handle  of  glass. 
It  is  represented  in  Figs,  256,  257,  and  258, 

To  use  this  instrument  we  eoiiniience  by  rubbing  the 
resinous  plate  vigorously  with  a  oat's  skin,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  256.  This  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  resii . 
We  then  apply  the  disk,  holding  it  by  its  handle.  The  plai  J 
of  resin  acts  upon  the  disk  by  induction,  drawing  the  posi- 
tive fluid  to  the  tin  foil  on  its  lower  face,  and  repelling  the 
negative  fluid  to  the  foil  on  the  upper  face.  In  this  jjosi- 
tion,  if  the  upper  &ce  he  touched  with  the  finger,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  257,  the  negative  fluid  will  be  drawn  off  into  the 
body,  and  the  disk  will  be  charged  with  positive  electricity. 


If  the  disk  be  raised  from  the  resinous  plate  by  its  handle, 
and  touched  with  the  knuckle,  as  shown  in  Rg.  258,  a  spark 
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will  pass  which  is  due  to  tho  negative  eleotricity,  passing 
from  the  hoiy  to  the  poatively  electriliGd  plate. 

If  now  WB  coiitiiiuu  to  repeat  tLe  manipulation,  eihibited  in 
Figs.  257  and  258,  a  Bucccssioii  of  sparks  may  bo  obtained  without 
the  iicce^Biiy  of  rubbing  the  rcein  again  with  llic  cat's  skin.  '  If  ihe 
air  is  dry,  the  resiu  will   continue  in  an  electrified  state  for  a  very 

The  principle  of  continued  induction  has  been  applied  in  con- 
structing eleclricftl  machineB.  Thai  of  Holtn,  one  of  Ibe  best,  is 
more  powi-rlVil  than  the  one  described  in  AM.  a70. 

Oold-leaf  ZUeotrometer. 

97S.  The  Gold-leaf  ELECTROiifn'EK  is  an  instrament 
invented  by  Bennet,  for  determining  wliether  a  body  is 


1  vjtpark»  te  obUtinti  t    <  39fi  )  Wlmt  Is  ttie  Oold-Ie 
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electrified,  and  to  show  the  kind  of  electricity  with  which 
it  is  charged. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  large  copper  wire.  This  wire  is 
terminated  at  its  top  by  a  copper  ball,  and  has  attached  to 
its  lower  extremity  two  slips  of  gold-leaf.  The  instrument 
is  represented  in  Fig.  259. 

The  cork  and  the  whole  top  of  the  bottle  are  covered  with  a  kind 
of  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  sealing-wax  in  alcohol.  The  varnish 
is  laid  on  with  .a  brush,  and  serves  to  make  the  bottle  a  better  non- 
conductor. This  kind  of  varnish  is  often  used  in  electrical  experi- 
ments to  render  glass  non-conducting.  Glass  in  a  dry  state  is  a 
good  non-conductor,  but  it  is  apt  to  condense  moisture  from  the  air 
so  as  to  become  a  conductor.  When  covered  with  any  resinous  var- 
nish, this  trouble  is  removed. 

« 

Method  of  using  the  Gold-leaf  Blectrometd^. 

SVO.  To  ascertain  whether  a  body  is  electrified,  we 
bring  the  ball  of  the  electrometer  near  it.  If  it  is  electri- 
fied, it  acts  upon  the  ball  and  its  stem  by  induction,  attract- 
ing the  fluid  of  a  contrary  name  into  the  ball,  and  repelling 
that  of  the  same  name  into  the  gold  leaves,  which,  being 
very  light  and  electrified  by  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  will 
diverge.  This  instrument  is  very  sensitive,  showing  the 
slightest  amount  of  electricity. 

To  test  the  kind  of  electricity  in  a  body,  bring  it  near 
the  instrument  and  touch  the  ball  with  the  finger.  This 
will  draw  off  the  electricity  of  the  same  name  and  leave 
that  of  a  contrary  name  to  that  in  the  body.  Now  let 
a  glass  rod  be  rubbed  with  woollen  cloth,  so  as  to  excite 
positive  electricity,  and  then  let  it  touch  the  ball  of  the 
electrometer.     If  the  leaves  diverge  more,  the  electricity 

Depcribe  it»    Why  is  the  top  of  the  bottle  vamishsdf    Describe  the  varnish. 
(376.)  How  do  we  aBcertain  when  a  body  is  electrified  by  this  instmment  ? 
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in  them  before  was  positive,  and  that  of  the  body  in  ques- 
tion was  consequently  negative.  It,  however,  the  leaves 
approach  cacli  othei-,  the  electricity  in  them  before  was 
negative,  and  consequently  that  in  the-  body  experimented 
upon  was  positive. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  te&t,  and  one  of  great  practical 


Blflctncal  Spark.  -  Electrical  Sliock. 

Bit.  An  Electkical  Spaek  is  a  brilliant  flaah  of  light 
which  passes  when  a  conductor  approaches  a  highly-elec- 
trified body. 

latAit  ilectrom^er  o/muthua«r    (31T-)  What  Is  an  Klectrtcol  epaik  t 


Sy8  ropuLAU   ruYsics. 

The  metliod  of  drawing  n,  spark  from  the  prime  conductor 
is  shown  in  Fig.  260.  The  spaik,  when  received  by  the 
human  body,  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation,  called  an 
electrical  shock,  which  may  be  very  painful  and  even 
dangerous. 

The  spark  arises  from  llie  coinbinalinn  of  ihe  Ivi'o  contrary  fluidsi. 
The  poiiiiive  fluid  acting  at  a  distance  by  induction,  drives  Ihe  posi- 
tive fluid  of  the  hand  to  the  eaitli,  ajid  the  botiy  of  the  eipc  rime  liter 
becomes  negatively  electiiflud.  When  the  tcusions  of  the  poBitive 
electricity  of  the  machine  and  the  negative  electricity  of  the  body, 
ovBrcome  the  resistaDce  of  the  air,  they  rush  lo;,'etlier  wiih  a,  Bharp 
crach  and  a  bright  light  which  constitutes  the  i-parlc.  When  Ihe 
electrical  machine  is  powerful,  the  Bparks  take  a  zig-zag  courbc,  like 
lightnina  from  a  Blorm-cloud. 


c/ tie  apart  r    Bejdain  in  detail. 
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The  Electrical  StooL 


ST8.  A  epark  may  be  draivn  from  the  human  body  when 
properly  electrified.  For  this  purpose  an  Electrical  Stool, 
that  is,  a  stool  insulated  by  means  of  glass  legs,  is  made  usa 
oi;  aa  shown  in.  Pig.  261,  A  pereon  standing  on  the  stool, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  prime  conductor,  becomes,  when  the 
plate  is  turned,  positively  electrified.  If  a  second  person 
now  attempts  to  shake  hands  with  the  first,  a  shock  will  be 
experienced,  and  a  apark  will  pass  between  them. 


The  Eleottloal  Ohime. 

879.  The  Electrical  Chime  is  a  collection  of  bells  that 
are  made  to  ring  by  means  of  electrical  attractions  aii.l 
repnhions. 

It  consists,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  262,  of  three  bells 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood,  m.  The  onter 
bells,  h  and  c,  arc  suspended  by  metallic  chains,  and  the 

<398.)  WliDt  Is  ID  ElsctricBl  8b»ir    lU  u»!     (379.)  What  is  in  £l«etrlul 
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middle  one  by  a  silk  cord ;  the  middle  bell,  moreover,  is  coiv 
nected  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain.  Be- 
tween the  bella  are  two  balls  of  metal,  suepeiided  from  the 
bai',  m,  by  a  cord  of  silk.  The  entire  apparatus  is  connected 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  macbine,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  262. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  outer  belts  become  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  attract  the  balls,  which  impinge  against 
them,  become  electrified,  and  are  immediately  repelled, 
striking  against  the  middle  bell,  where  they  lose  their  charge, 
and  are  again  attracted  to  the  extreme  bells,  and  again 
repelled.  This  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
balls  keep  up  the  ringing  as  long  as  the  plate  is  turned. 


Fig  sm. 

Ex[iIiiLd  tbo  action  ot  Ibe  electrical 
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The  ZUeotrical  Pappet. 

380.  The  Electrical  Puppet  consists  of  a  little  figure 
which  is  made  to  daiice  by  means  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

It  consists  of  a  light  image  made  of  elder  pith,  or  some 
similar  substance,  placed  between  two  metallic  plates,  one 
of  which  is  in  connection  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
machine,  and  the  other  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  chain, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  263. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  upper  plate  is  electrified, 
and  attracts  the  image  to  it.  The  image  is  charged  and 
immediately  repelled  to  the  lower  plate,  where  it  loses  its 
electricity,  and  is  again  attracted  to  the  upper  plate,  and  so 
on,  dancing  up  and  down  as  long  as  the  plate  is  turned. 


The  Electrical  WheeL 


38 1 •  The  Electrical 
Wheel  consists  of  four 
or  more  arms,  bent  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at- 
tached to  a  small  cap, 
which  is  free  to  rotate 
about  a  pivot. 

This  pivot  is  attached 
to  the  prime  conductor, 
or  else  to  a  metallic  sup- 
port, connected  with  the 
conductor.  Fig.  264  re- 
presents such  a  wheel.  It 
is  a  reaction  wheel,  and  is 
made  to  turn  by  the  es- 


Fig.  2G4. 


(380  )  What  Is  the  Electrical  Pnppet  ?    Describe  It    Explain  Its  action.    (381.) 
What  is  the  Electrical  Wheel?    Describe  it    Explain  its  action. 
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cape  of  electricity  from  the  points.  When  the  machine 
is  turned,  the  prime  conductor  and  the  wlieel  become  elec- 
trified ;  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  points  becomes 
very  great,  and  finally  escapes  with  a  force  that  cauaea  the 
wheel  to  revolve  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head, 
that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  points 
arc  bent.  The  wheel  does  not  turn  in  a  vacuum,  which 
shows  that  electricity  escapes  from  points  in  a  vacuum  witli- 
out  resistance. 

The  Electrical  Egg. 

SS2.    The  Electrical  Egg  is  an  e^-ahaped  light,  pro- 
duced by  a  flow  of  electricity  through  a  v 
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The  method  of  exhibiting  this  light,  and  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, are  shown  in  Fig.  265.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
hollow  globe  or  oval  of  glass,  containing  two  small  metallic 
spheres  of  metal  at  some  distance  apart.  The  upper  one 
commimicates  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  lower  one 
with  the  earth.  The  globe  may  be  deprived  of  its  internal 
ail*  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  Then,  if  the  electrical  ma- 
chine be  turned,  a  flow  of  electricity  will  take  place  from 
the  machine  to  the  earth  through  the  two  balls,  and  because 
the  balls  are  in  a  vacuum  there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the 
flow.  If  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  darkened  room,  a 
beautiful  violet-colored  light  will  be  seen  between  the  two 
balls,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Electrical  Square. 

383.  The  Electrical  Square  consists  of  a  square  plate 
of  glass,  upon  one  surface  of  which  a  thin  strip  of  tin  foil  is 
fastened,  running  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  plate, 
as  shown  by  the  black  line  in  Fig.  266.  One  end  of  this 
strip  of  tin  is  made  to  connect  with  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  end  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  earth  by  a  chain.  The  square  is  insulated 
by  legs  of  glass. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  a  current  of  electricity  flows 
through  the  strip  of  tin  from  the  machine  to  the  earth,  and 
no  spark  is  given  out.  If,  however,  the  tin  is  broken  at  any 
point,  there  will  be  a  succesaon  of  sparks  at  that  point, 
which  ^vill  be  so  close  together  as  to  produce  a  continuous 
light.  If,  now,  the  tinlbe  broken  by  a  penknife  so  that  the 
points  of  rupture  are  arranged  in  a  definite  figure,  as  that 
of  a  flower,  for  instance,  a  continuous  light  will  be  seen  at 
each  of  these  points,  and  the  figure  will  appear  as  if  traced 
upon  the  glass  with  fire.     Any  kind  of  figure  may  be  drawn, 

Explftin  the  method  of  exhibiting  it.     (383.)  What  is  the  Electrical  Square? 
pescribe  it.     Explain  its  action. 
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or  words  may  be  written  on  the  glass.    The  esperimenl 
is  more  striking  in  a  darkened  room. 

nie  Bleobical   Oonnon. 

384.  The  Electrical  Cannon  is  a  small  cannon  which 
h  discharged  by  means  of  the  electrical  spark. 

This  cannon  is  used  not  only  as  an  electrical  recreation,  bnt  it 
serves  also  to  demoDBtrate  an  important  scientlfia  fact,  viz. :  tliat  the 

(384.)  Wlistli  DuEloctricalCsnnoar     WhntUWvcr 


A 
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vlcctric  epai'k  is  capable  of  producing  chemical  reactions.  For  ex- 
ample, water  in  fonned  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  the  proper^ 
lion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of  the  latter.  Now 
if  ihcHc  two  gases  be  mixed  in  this  proportion,  and  an  electrical 
spark  be  parsed  through  the  mixture,  the  gases  instantly  unite  and 
form  water.  Moreover,  the  combination  takes  place  with  a  brilliant 
Sash  of  tight  and  a  loud  report,  the  report  being  due  to  the  expansive, 
force  of  the  vapor  which  is  produced  at  the  moment  of  combination. 
It  is  upon  these  principles  that  the  electrical  cannon  represented  in 
Fig.  267  is  constructed. 


It  consists  of  a  small  copper  cannon  mounted  on  a  stem 
of  glass.  In  the  vent  of  the  cannon  is  a  tube  of  glass, 
through  which  passes  a  copper  wire.  This  wire  terminates 
externally  in  a  ball,  and  internally  it  terminates  near  the 
metal  of  the  cannon  without  touching  it.  The  whole  com- 
municates with  the  earth  by  a  chain. 
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To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  filled  with  a  raixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  and  the 
muzzle  is  then  closed  by  a  cork.  If  a  charged  electrophorus 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ball,  a  spark  passes  between 
them,  and  another  between  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
wire  and  the  metal  of  the  cannon.  This  spark  causes  an 
explosion  and  drjves  out  the  cork. 

A  similar  apparatus,  called  Volta's  pistol,  is  used  tor  exploding 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of  air  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  closed  by  a  cork.  It  is 
exploded  by  touching  its  button  to  the  prime  conductor  of  An  electri- 
cal machine. 


IV.  —  ACCUMULATION   OP   ELECTRICITY. 

Electrical  Condenser. 

3§5,  An  Electrical  Condenser  is  an  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  the  accumulation  of  electricity. 

They  are  of  various  forms,  but  are  all  essentially  com- 
posed of  two  conductors  separated  by  an  insulatoi'.  The 
condenser  of  Epinus  may  serve  as  a  type  of  this  class  of 
apparatus. 

Condenser  of  Epinus. 

3§6.  The  Condenser  of  Epinus  is  composed  of  two 
metallic  plates,  A  and  B,  Fig.  268,  standing  upon  supports 
of  glass,  with  an  intervening  plate  of  glass,  (7,  somewhat 
larger  than  either  of  the  metallic  plates.  These  several 
plates  are  so  mounted  that  the  plates  A  and  B  may  be  made 
to  approach  to,  or  recede  from  the  plate  C. 


Howls  it  used?    Defieribe  Volt a'^b  pistol.    (386.)  What  Is  an  Electrical  Con- 
denser ?    (  88  6.)  Describe  the  Condenser  of  Epinus. 
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Method   of  luing  Uie  Oondensm:. 

887.    To  «8e  the  condenser,  the  plates,  A  and  S,  are 
moved  up  to  touch  the  plate,  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  269.    The 


( 38T)  Describe  tbs  method  at  ni 
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plate,  Bj  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  plate,  A^  with  the  earth. 
The  electrical  machine  is  then  put  in  motion,  which  charges 
the  plate,  j5,  with  positive  electricity.  Were  it  not  for  the 
plate,  A^  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  unit  of  surface  of 
B  would  be  the  same  as  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  prime 
conductor ;  but  the  presence  of  the  plate,  A^  modifies  this 
result. 

The  plate,  -5,  acts  by  induction  upon  A^  and  drives  its 
positive  electricity  to  the  earth,  retaining  its  negative 
electricity  by  the  force  of  attraction.  The  negative  elec- 
ti-icity  of  A  now  reacts  upon  B^  partially  neutralizing  the 
effect  of  its  positive  electricity.  The  electricity  of  B  being 
partially  neutralized,  no  longer  holds  that  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor in  equilibrium,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
positive  fluid  flows  into  it,  which,  acting  as  before,  draws 
hito  A^  from  the  earth,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  negative 
fluid,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  there  is  gradually  accumulated 
upon  B  and  A^  large  quantities  of  the  positive  and  negative 
fluids. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  charged,  we  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  A  and  the  earth,  then  that  between  B 
and  the  machine,  by  taking  away  the  chahis.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  two  electricities  on  ^  and  jB  show  no  effects,  but 
simply  hold  each  other  in  equilibrium.  There  is,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  intervening  glass  plate,  an  excess  of 
electricity  in  B^  as  is  shown  by  the  electrical  pendulum,  ^, 
placed  in  connection  with  it.  A  similar  i)endulum  placed  hi 
connection  with  A^  gives  no  such  indication. 

If,  now,  the  plates  be  separated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  268,  both 
electrical  pendulums  will  diverge,  as  they  should  do,  because 
the  two  electricities  no  longer  hold  each  other  in  equilibrium. 
In  this  condition  the  electricities  of  the  two  plates  may  be 

Explain  its  theory.    How  may  it  be  shown  that  the  two  plates  are  differently 
charged  ? 
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tested  and  shown  to  be  opposite.  If  a  rod  of  glass  be 
rubbed  with  silk  and  brought  near  the  pendulum  upon  jB,  it 
will  be  repelled,  indicating  positive  electricity;  if  it  be 
brought  near  the  pendulum  upon  A^  it  will  be  attracted, 
indicating  negative  electricity. 

Slow  discharge  of  the  Condenser.— Instantaneous  discharge.— 

Discharger. 

388.  The  condenser  being  charged  and  placed  as  in 
Fig.  269,  may  be  discharged,  that  is,  brought  back  to  its 
neutral  state,  in  two  ways.  Firsts  by  successive  contacts,  in 
w^hich  case  the  discharge  takes  place  slowly ;  or  secondly^ 
by  connecting  the  plates  A  and  ^  by  a  conductor,  in  which 
case  the  discharge  is  instantaneous. 

If  the  plate,  -4,  is  touched,  no  electricity  is  drawn  off, 
because  all  that  it  contains  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  that  in 
the  plate,  B,  If,  however,  the  plate,  J5,  is  touched,  all  of 
its  free  electricity,  that  is,  all  which  is  not  neutralized  by 
that  in  the  plate,  A^  is  drawn  off.  After  this,  a  certain  un- 
neutralized  portion  of  electricity  will  exist  upon  J.,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  the  pendulum.  By  continuing  to  touch 
the  plates  alternately^  the  whole  charge  may  be  drawn  off 
in  small  quantities. 

To  obtain  an  instantaneous  discharge,  we  might  touch  one 
plate  with  one  hand  and  the  other  plate  with  the  other 
hand,  when  the  two  fluids  would  flow  through  the  body  and 
neutralize  each  other ; .  this  method  produces  a  shock  much 
more  powerful  than  that  produced  by  the  simple  spark  from 
the  prime  conductor. 

To  avoid  this  shock  we  make  use  of  a  discharger.  A  dis- 
charger consists  of  a  heavy  wire  bent  into  an  arc,  terminated 
at  its  two  ends  by  balls,  and  having  a  hinge  joint  in  the 


(  388.)  In  l»ow  many  ways  may  a  condenser  be  discharged?  Describe  the  first 
method.  The  second  method.  Describe  the  method  by  successive  contacts.  How 
may  it  be  Instantaneonely  discharged  ?    What  Is  a  discharger,  and  what  is  its  use  f 
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middle,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  upon  itself,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  271.  It  is  usually  provided  with  a  glass  handle,  by 
which  it  is  held. 

To  discharge  the  condenser,  one  ball  is  brought  in  contact  with 
one  plate,  and  being  held  there,  the  discharger  is  folded  so  that  the 
o'her  ball  will  touch  the  second  plate.  At  the  instant  of  contact  a 
spark  is  emitted,  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  fluids,  which 
takes  place  through  the  discharger.  No  shock  is  felt,  because  the 
electricity  does  not  pass  through  the  body  as  in  the  previous  case, 

liimit  of  the  Ohaxge  in  a  Condenser. 

389.  Two  circumstances  limit  the  amount  of  electri<*ity 
that  may  be  accumulated  in  a  condenser.  Firsts  the  un- 
balanced electricity  in  the  plate,  JB^  goes  on  augmenting 
with  the  charge,  until  at  last  its  tension  becomes  equal  to 
that  on  the  prime  conductor,  after  which  no  more  can  flow 
into  the  condenser  from  the  machine.  Secondly^  the  two 
electricities  on  the  plates,  A  and  JB^  tend  to  unite  with  an 
energy  wh^eii  goes  on  augmenting  with  the  accumulation 
of  electricity  on  the  plates,  and  may  ultimately  become  so 
great  as  to  break  through  the  glass  and  thus  cause  a  union 
of  the  two  fluids. 

• 

The  Ije3rden  Jar. 

890.  The  Leyden  Jar,  named  fi'om  the  city  where  it 
was  invented,  is  a  condenser,  differing  only  in  form  from 
that  which  has  been  described. 

In  its  improved  form  it  consists  of  a  bottle  or  jar  of  thin 
glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  270,  nearly  covered  on  its  outside 
with  tin  foil,  and  nearly  filled  within  by  loose  tin  foil,  or  some 
other  metallic  substance  in  a  loose  state.  A  wire  passing 
through  the  cork  extends  to  the  metallic  filling  within,  and 
terminates  exteraally  in  a  sphere  of  metal  called  the  button. 


So^  ia  U  employed  f     (389.)  What  circumstances  limit  th^  charge  in  a  con- 
'?  -  (  8^90.)  What  ia  the.Leydei^  Jar?    Describe  ft,       . 
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This  is  a  condenser  in  which  the  glass  of  the  bottle  serves  as  an 
insulator;  whilst  the  metallic  substances  within  and  without  corre- 
spond to  the  metallic  plates  in  the  instrument  already  described. 
The  interior  metal  corresponds  with  the  plate,  B,  and  may  be  called 
the  collector,  whilst  the  external  metal  corresponds  with  the  plate,  A 
What  has  been  said  of  the  condenser  holds  good  for  the  Leyden  jar. 


Flg.S70. 

The  Leyden  jar  is  charged  by  holding  the  outer  tinned 
part  in  the  hand,  and  bringing  the  button  in  contact  with 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  270.  The  positive  fluid  is  accumulated  in  the  interior, 
and  acts  by  induction  upon  the  outer  coating,  which  becomes 
negative,  the  positive  fluid  in  that  coating  being  conveyed 
away  by  the  hand  through  the  body.  As  in  the  condenser, 
the  two  fluids  react  so  as  to  accumulate  a  large  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  and  of  negative 
electricity  on  the  outside. 

After  the  jar  has  been  charged,  if  it  be  held  in  one  hand  whilst 
the  other  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  button,  a  shock  will  be  felt 
through  the  arms  and  body,  and  the  jar  will  return  to  its  neutral 
state.     When  it  is  desirable  to  discharge  the  jar  without  the  shock, 


Bow^  do68  U  resemble  a  ccndsneer  J    How  ia  the  jar  charged  ?    Explain  the 
theory,    ff&w  U  it  dUchargedt 
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the  diaeharger  is  used,  oi  dlinwn  in  Fig.  271.    One  ball  of  the  dia- 
charger  ii  mode  lo  touch  the  outer  coaling,  and  the  other  is   then 


1>miight  in  eontact  with  the  button.     In  thin  case  there  is  a,  sparh 
emitted,  aud  the  jar  returiiH  to  its  neutral  condjtiqn. 

Electiical  Battoy. 

39l<  An  Elbcteical  Battery  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  Lcyden  jara  so  connected  as  to  act  like  a  single  condenser, 
as  shoim  in  Fig,  272. 

The  jars  are  placed  in  a  box  whose  bottom  is  lined  with 
metal,  which  serves  to  connect  their  outside  surfiiceB.  Their 
inside  surfaces  are  brought  into  commnnication  by  connect- 
ing tho  several  buttons  with  metallic  rods. 

In  batteries  the  jars  nre  made  large,  and  are  covered  within  nnd 
wilhout  with  tin  foil,  tho  interior  lining  being  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  tho  button  of  each  jar  by  a  metallic  chain.     Upon  oiio 

<3DI.)  WlutlitiDEl«iitrlcalBMtirjr    Dewrlbe  IL    Wlut  bind  i^  Jan  art  iutd 
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of  the  buttons  is  placod  an  electrical  pendulum,  which  indicates  the 
excess  of  the  fluid  on  the  inner  over  that  on  the  outer  surface. 

The  biltery  is  eliarged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  condenser  of 
Efinds  (Art.  391).  When  charged,  the  chaius  are  rerooTed  by  a 
hook  with  a  glasa  handle. 


fig.sn. 

In  discharging  an  electrical  batlerf,  a  discharger  is  used  with  two 
glass  handles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  276.  Care  should  be  taken  to  touch 
the  external  covering  before  touching  the  common  button  with  the 
discharger. 

Oondeniliig  Electromattor. 

399.  The  gold-leaf  electrometer,  shown  in  Fig.  269,  is 
very  senaitive,  btit  it  may  be  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
addition  of  two  diaka  or  condensing  plates,  aa  shown  in 
Figs.  273  and  274,  The  inferior  disk  is  attached  perma- 
nently to  the  stem,  (,  which  supports  the  strips  of  gold-leaf. 
The  superior  disk  has  a  glass  handle  by  which  it  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.     The  two  disks  are  of  brass,  coated 

ns  cHargtdt    Jfotc  ditehargtd)    (393.)  WtntltsCan- 
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vith  varnish,  which  serves  as  an  insolator,  taking  the  place 
of  tbo  glass  plates  in   the  condensers   abeady  described, 


^ 


bat  bfling  very  thin,  the  condensiDg  power  is  mach  aug- 
mented. 

UfM  of  Um  Oondandng  BleotraiMtar. 
89S.  To  use  the  condensing  electrometer  for  detecting 
small  quantities  of  electricity,  we  place  the  upper  disk  upon 
the  lower  one,  as  shown  in  Fig,  213,  then  using  the  lower 
disk  as  a  collector  wo  briDg  it  into  contact  with  the  body 
to  be  experimented  upon.  At  the  same  time  we  establish 
a  connection  between  the  upper  disk  and  the  earth,  by 
toucliing  it  with  the  finger. 

(  898.)  Hoir  ig  tlx  oanden^ng  sleeEromeUi  luadt 
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.  In  Fig.  273,  the  body  experimented  upon  consists  of  two  plates, 
one  of  zinc,  and  the  other  of  copper,  fastened  together.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  that  by  a  simple  contact  of  two  such  plates,  the  zinc 
is  positively,  and  the  copper  negatively  electrified.  This  last  metal 
then  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  inferior  plate,  yields  its 
negative  electricity,  which  acting  by  induction  through  the  varniFb, 
renders  the  upper  plate  positive.  When  the  two  electricities  huM 
accumulated  upon  the  plates,  we  first  withdraw  th^  finger,  and  then 
the  plate  cz.  If  the  upper  plate  be  lifted  off,  the  negative  electricity 
which  was  before  held  in  equilibrium,  becomes  free,  and  the  gold 
leaves  diverge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  274. 

In  this  manner  quantities  of  electricity  may  be  discovered  so  small 
as  to*  be  unnoticed  by  the  simple  electrometer. 


V.  —  EFFSCTS      OF      ACCUMULATED      ELEGTRICITT. 

FhyBiologioal  Eflfects  of  Electricity. 

894«  The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  are  the 
effects  which  it  produces  on  men  and  animals.  They  con- 
sist of  muscular  contractions,  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  pain,  according  to  the  power  of  the  electrical 
apparatus. 

When  we  receive  a  simple  spark  from  the  prime  conductor,  we 
experience  only  a  slight  stinging  sensation ;  with  a  small  Leyden 
jar,  the  pain  is  felt  extending  up  the  arms  to  the  elbows  or  shoulders ; 
with  a  more  powerful  jar  or  a  battery  the  shock  is  felt  through  the 
arms  and  chest,  and  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

An  electric  shock  may  be  given  to  a  great  number  of  persons  at 
the  same  time.  To  that  end  they  form  a  chain  by  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  275 ;  then  the  person  at  one  end 
takes  a  Leyden  jar  in  his  hand :  the  circuit  is  completed  by  the 
perFon  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  touching  the  button  of  the  jar, 
when  the  shock  is  felt  simultaneously  throughout  the  ring.     Nollet 

Explain  Fig.  278.  What  are  the  advantagen  of  this  instrument  7  (  394.)  What 
»re  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  ?  Describe  the  shock.  How  may  the  shock 
be  given  to  a  number  of  persons  ? 
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administered  in  tbia  manner,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  an  eleOi 
trioal  shock  to  an  entire  regiment  of  soldiers. 


With  a  fa&ttery,  tne  shock  becomeB  so  powerful  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  attempt  receiving  it.  With  a  battery  of  only  sii  jara 
of  moan  size,  it  "jrould  be  hazardous  to  receive  the  Bhoelc.    With 


more  powerful  batteries,  oat 
be  Icillod  by  a  single  shock, 
shock  from  a  battery  of  nine 
connected  with  the  exterior 
tiie  discharger  is  placed  nee 
column,  after  which  the  cirt 


,  dogs,  and  even  stronger  animals  may 
Fig.  276  representa  a  dog  killed  by  a 
jars.  The  metallic  collar  of  the  dog  is 
oating  of  the  battery,  then  one  ball  of 
'  the  posterior  part  of  the  dog's  spinal 
lit  is  completed  by  touching  the  button 


a  thoci!  from  a  povurful  batttryt    Sxptatu 
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of  the  battery  irith  the  other  ball  of  the  diEcharger.    The  animal  i» 
killed  instantly. 

In  the  Museum  at  Harlem,  in  Holland,  is  a  batter/  whoae  dis- 
charge  is  capable  of  killing  an  ox.     There  is  also  a  very  powerful 


battery  in  the  Conservatory  at  Paris,  whioh  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Physicist  Ciubu:s, 

HeaUng  Power  Of  Electricity-- 

395.  The  heat  developed  by  electricity  is  sufficient  not 
only  to  inflame  ether,  gnnpowder,  and  the  like,  but  also  to 
melt  and  volatilize  the  metals. 

Fig.  277  represents  the  manner  of  infl^ning  ether.  The 
ether  is  poured  into  a  glass  vase,  through  the  bottom  of 
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which  passes  a  metallic  wire,  terminating  in  a  button.  The 
wire  is  connected  by  a  chain  with  the  outer  covering  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  When 
the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  touching 
the  button  of  the  ap- 
paratus with  that  of 
the  jar,  a  spark  is 
given  off,  and  heat 
enough  developed  to 
inflame  the  ether. 

This  experiment  buc- 
ceeds  with  a  very  small 
jar,  or  even  a  simple 
spark  from  the  prime 
conductor.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more 
interesting  by  standing 
upon  the  electrical  stool 
(Fig.  261),  and  inflam- 
ing  the  ether  with  the 
finger.  The  ether  may 
be  inflamed  by  a  spark 
from  a  piece  of  ice  held 
in  the  band. 


Fig.  27T. 


When  an  electrical  battery  is  discharged  through  a  fine 
metallic  wire,  it  may  be  melted  or  even  volatilized,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  battery. 

In  performing  this  experiment  it  will  be  best  to  use  the  universal 
discharger.  This  instrument  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  are  ^hown 
in  Fig.  27S.  The  discharger  consists  of  two  copper  wires,  A  and  B, 
mounted  upon  glass  supports.  The  wires  can  slide  freely  through 
the  rings  that  hold  them,  and  can  furtheriupre  be  turned  about  hinge 


What  variation  may  he  mads  init?    How  may  a  wire  be  melted  f    JBkpiaim  Iks 
conatrucUon  and  tite  qfthe  uniissrial  dimikargsr. 
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joiots,  BO  as  lo  bring  their  butloDs  as  near  as  may  be  desired  to  ajiy 
body  that  is  placed  upon  the  stand,  M. 

To  melt  a  wire  by  electricity,  tre  attach  it  to  the  two  inner  but- 
tons at  i,  thou  connect  one  of  the  wires.  A,  for  eiample,  with  the 
exterior  coating  of  the  battery,  and  complete  the  circuit  by  oonnect- 
ing  B  with  the  button  of  one  of  the  jars  of  the  battery.     This  is 


effected  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  the  connecting  chain 
being  managed  by  means  of  a  hook  with  a  glass  handle.  At  the 
instant  of  contact,  the  wire,  if  tine  enough,  is  melted  into  globule-'. 
and  even  volatilized,  that  is,  reduced  lo  vapor,  which  disappears  iii 
the  air. 

When  the  wire  is  a  little  larger,  it  simply  becomes  rod  hot  and 
gives  forth  a  brilliant  li^ht ;  if  still  larger,  it  becomes  heated  with- 
out being  luminous.     Fine   and   short  wires  may  be  melted   under 

nifHolH  tht  tt^trlnetit  i^nuMnff  a  ttlft  Ik  cUtall. 


difficult  to  make. 
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uanner  as  in  air^  but  the  experiment  is  n 


BSoohaiiioftl  Effsotfl  of  EUeotricdty* 

Z99.  The  Mechakical  Effects  of  Electbicitt  are 
manifested  when  large  charges  of  electricity  are  passed 
through  imperfect  conductors.  They  coueist  of  violent 
expansions,  with  tearing,  fracturing,  and  the  like. 

These  efTects  are  generally  exhibited  by  placing  the  bodf  upon  the 
plate,  M,  of  the  universal  discharger  {Fig.  278),  and  then  passing  a 


Ftg.3T9. 

powerful  charge  from  a  battery  through  it.     In  this  woy  a  small 
bloi^k  of  wood  may  be  torn  to  splinte™  in  an  instant. 

Fig.  279  reprenenta  an  apparatus  by  means  of -which  a  hole  may 
be  lorn  in  a  card  by  using  a  single  Leyden  jar.  A  caril  is  placed  at 
the  lop  of  a  glass  cylinder,  beneath  which  is  a  wire  projecting  from 
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a  metallic  plate.  The  plate  connects  by  a  chain  with  the  exterior 
coating  of  the  jar.  Above  the  card  is  a  second  wire  which  is  insu- 
lated in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, by  touching  the  upper  wire  with  the  button  of  the  jar,  a  shock 
follows,  and  the  card  is  found  to  have  been  pierced  as  if  run  through 
by  a  needle  or  pin. 

To  pierce  a  plate  of  glass  requires  a  large  battery.  The  battery 
belonging  to  Harlem  Museum  (Art.  394),  is  capable  of  piercing  a 
book  of  four  hundred  pages. 

A  partial  account  of  the  chemical  effects  of  electricity  has  been 
given  in  speaking  of  the  electrical  cannon.  More  on  this  subject  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  effects  of  the  Voltaic  pile. 


VI.  —  ATlfOSPHEBlC      ELECTRICITT. 

Identity  of  Lightning  and  the  Bleotrioal  Spark. 

39T.  Franklin  published  a  memoir  in  1749,  showing 
the  complete  parallelism  between  the  electricity  of  the 
clouds  and  that  of  the  electrical  machine.  In  that  memoir 
he  suggested  that  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  might  be 
attracted  to  the  earth  by  means  of  points,  and  recommended 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  that  suggestion,  the  experimeiit  was 
first  made  by  Dalibard,  in  May,  1762.  He  erected  in  his 
garden  a  rod  of  iron  about  forty  feet  high,  having  its  upper 
extremity  terminating  in  a  point.  After  the  passage  of  a 
thunder  cloud,  the  rod  was  found  to  be  electrified,  and  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  sparks  were  drawn  fiom  it,  which 
were  used  in  charging  several  Leyden  jars. 

About  a  month  later,  Franklin,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  discovery  of  DalibarDj  succeeded  in  attracting 
electricity  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth.  He  raised  a  silken 
kite,  just  before  a  coming  thunder  storm.     The   string  of 


Of  jHerdng  a  plate  ofgloM.  (  307.)  Who  first  showed  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity?  Explain  Dalibakd*8  experiments.  Explain  FBAHKLiHTi  experi- 
ments. 
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the  kite  was  of  hemp ;  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  it  was 
a  small  key,  and  fastened  to  the  key  was  a  silken  cord,  by 
which  the  kite  might  be  insulated.  It  was  only  after  the 
string  became  damp  from  the  falling  rain  that  the  key 
showed  signs  of  being  electrified.  He  was  at  last  rewarded 
by  obtaining  an  electric  spark.  So  great  was  his  joy  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

The  complete  identity  between  lightnmg  and  the  electric 
spark  was  thus  established,  and  all,  even  Dalibard  himself 
unite  in  attributing  to  Franklin  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Atmosphexio  Bleotzicity. 

398.  The  existence  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  not  con- 
fined to  clouds  alone,  for  it  often  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
when  no  trace  of  a  cloud  is  visible.  In  this  case  the  elec- 
tricity is  positive.  It  is  most  abundant  in  open  spaces  and 
at  considerable  elevations.  In  houses,  in  the  streets,  imder 
trees,  and  in  sheltered  localities,  no  trace  of  free  electricity 
is  discoverable.  During  storms  the  electricity  of  the  air  is 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative.  All  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  electrified,  some  positively  and  some  nega- 
tively. 

The  electrical  condition  of  clouds  may  be  determined  by 
metallic  rods,  by  kites,  or  by  small  balloons  held  by  a  string 
in  the  hand. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  determined  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  M.  Becquebel  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  gold-leaf  electrometer  shown  in  Fig.  259.  Instead  of  the  button, 
he  used  a  stem  of  metal,  attaching  to  its  upper  end  a  fine  and  flexible 
wire.     To  the  second  extremity  of  the  wire  he  fastened  an  arrow, 


(  308.)  What  is  the  natnre  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  ?  Where  is  it  most  abund- 
ant? What  is  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  daring  storms?  How  is  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  douda  determined?  How  U  Ihe  eleotrical  state  c(f  the  atmosphere 
detemvlfiedf 
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which,  being  shot  from  a  bow,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere,  draw- 
ing the  wire  with  it.  When  the  arrow  was  shot  directly  upwards, 
the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  indicated  the  existence  of  free 
electricity,  and  the  nature  of  this  electricity  was  tested  as  already 
explsuned. 

Lightning  and  Thunder. 

399.  Lightning  is  nothing  else  than  an  elongated 
electrical  spark,  which  passes  between  two  differently  elec- 
trified clouds  when  brought  near  each  other.  Sometimes 
a  discharge  takes  place  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth ;  this 
is  called  a  thunderbolt, 

A  flash  of  lightning  is  often  of  great  length,  and  as  it  takes  place 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  generally  follows  a  zig-2ag  path, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar.  When  a  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has  a 
brilliant  white  color;  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where  the  air  is 
rarefied,  it  assumes  a  violet  hue,  similar  to  that  of  the  electric  egg 
(Art.  382). 

Thunder  is  the  sound  which  follows  a  Sash  of  lightning. 
It  is  due  to  vibrations  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  spark 
through  the  air. 

Thunder  is  not  heard  till  an  appreciable  time  after  the  flash  is 
perceived.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  light  travels  with  im- 
mense velocity,  reaching  the  eye  instantaneously,  whilst  sound 
travels  more  slowly,  and  reaches  the  ear  only  after  a  sensible  inter- 
val of  time.  The  distance  of  a  clap  of  thunder  may  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  number  of  seconds  between  the  flash  and  the  report, 
and  allowing  five  seconds  to  a  mile. 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes  as  the  distance  becomes 
greater :  near  by,  it  is  sharp  and  rattling,  like  boards  falling  one 


(  399.)  What  is  Lightning  f  What  is  a  thunderbolt  ?  Why  is  the  flash  often  »ig. 
Mff  in  its  shape  ?  What  is  the  color  of  the  flash  ?  What  is  Thunder  ?  Why  is  the 
thunder  only  heard  after  am.  appreciable  time  7  How  map  the  diJttance  qf  the 
fla4h  be  d^rmiridd  f    What  effect  has  distawee  an  the  sound  qf  thunder  ? 
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upon  the  other ;   at  a  greater  distance,  it  is  dull  and  prolonged  in  a 
low  rumble  of  varying  intensity. 

The  rattling  or  rolling  of  thunder  is  differently  explained.  By 
some  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  succession  of  echoes. from  the  clouds 
and  the  earth.  Others  regard  lightning,  not  as  a  single  spark,  but  as 
a  succession  of  sparks,  each  giving  rise  to  separate  explosions  that 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  continuous  rumbling 
sound.  Others  again  attribute  the  rolling  of  thunder  to  the  zig-zag 
course  of  the  lightning,  the  sound  from  different  points  of  the  zig-zag 
path  reaching  the  ear  m  times  proportional  to  their  distances.  In 
this  way  the  sounds  from  different  points  are  superposed  irregularly, 
giving  rise  to  irregularity  in  the  resulting  sound. 

The  Thunderbolt. 

400.  A  Thunderbolt  is  a  discharge  of  electricity  be- 
tween a  cloud  and  the  earth. 

When  an  electrified  cloud  passes  near  the  earth,  it  acts  upon  it  by 
induction,  repelling  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  and  attracting  that 
of  an  opposite  name.  As  soon  as  the  tension  of  the  two  electricities 
becomes  greater  than  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air,  a  spark  or 
flash  passes,  and  the  thunderbolt  is  said  to  f ally  or  the  lightning  1o 
strike.  The  flash  generally  passes  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  but 
sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  attraction  between  the  two 
electricities  increases  as  the  distance  diminishes.  Hence  it  is  that 
elevated  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  struck,  such  as  spires,  high 
trees,  lofty  buildings,  and  the  like.  Good  conductors,  like  metals, 
moist  bodies,  trees,  and  the  like,  are  more  likely  to  be  struck  than 
bad  conductors.  Hence  the  danger  of  taking  refuge  under  a  tree  in 
a  thunder  storm. 

E£fect8  of  the  Thunderbolt. 

401«  The  effects  of  the  thunderbolt  are  extremely  various  and 
wonderful.     It  crushes  or  fractures  bad  conductors,  inflames  com- 


Bbw  is  the  rattU  or  roll  of  thunder  accowUed  for  t  (  400.)  What  Is  a  Thnnder- 
boU  ?  Why  does  lighining  strike  f  Eonpla/in  the  phenomenon.  What  bodies  are 
most  likely  to  he  struck  ?  What  least  likely  t  (  401.)  Describe  the  ^eete  qf  the 
thunderbolt. 
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bustiblb  bodies,  melts  metals,  reverses  the  poles  of  magnets,  and 
often  kills  men  and  animals.  Sometimes  it  falls  slowly  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  of  fire,  and  then  explodes  with  a  noise  like  a  battery  of 
cannon.  It  is  this  form  of  lightning  that  is  most  likely  to  inflame 
the  edifices  which  it  chances  to  strike. 

It  is  said  that  a  ball  of  electrical  fire  fell,  in  1718,  near  Brest, 
striking  a  house  with  such  force  that  the  roof  sprung  up  as  if  a  mine 
had  been  exploded  beneath  it,  and  the  stones  of  the  walls  were 
scattered  in  all  directions,  some  being  carried  to  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  thunderbolt  is  often  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphurous 
odor,  which  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  becoming  electrified, 
forming  a  product  called  ozone. 

Considering  the  fearful  character  of  the  thunderbolt,  but  few 
individuals  perish  from  it.  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  twenty 
deaths  a  year  occur  from  this  cause  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
which  is  only  one  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Means  of  Safoty. 

402.  It  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  fearful  of  the 
effects  of  lightning,  that  they  should  wear  clothing  of  silk, 
or  still  better,  that  they  should  sit  in  chairs  insulated  by 
glass  legs  or  upon  a  thick  plate  of  this  material.  They 
should  also  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  conductors,  par- 
ticularly the  metals.  When  thus  insulated,  even  if  struck, 
they  can  experience  only  a  slight  shock,  which  can  hardly 
prove  fatal. 

In  some  of  the  French  villages  it  is  customary  to  ring  bells  during  a 
storm,  with  the  idea  of  driving  away  the  cloud,  and  avoiding  the 
hail  which  so  frequently  accompanies  thunder  storms.  This  does  no 
good,  but  simply  exposes  the  bell  ringer  to  additional  danger,  for 
high  edifices,  like  church  spires,  are  by  far  the  most  likely  to  be 
struck,  and  as  the  bell  ropes  are  conductors  of  electricity,  the  danger 
to  those  who  hold  them  is  much  increased. 


Example,    What  is  the  eause  of  the  peculiar  odor  thai  occompaMea  Ugh^ning  t 
(  402.)  What  are  some  of  the  methods  of  protection  from  lightning? 
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The  Hetoni  Shook. 


403.  The  Rktubk  Shock  is  a  violent,  and  often  &ta] 
Bhock,  felt  by  men  and  animals  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  lightning  strikes,    (See  Fig.  280.) 

This  phenomenon  ia  due  to  the  inductive  inflnence  exerted  b;  ca 
electrified  cloud  upon  bodies  beneath  it,  wliich  are  all  atronijlr 
charged  with  electricity  contrary  to  that  of  ihe  cloud.  Now  ir 
a  discharge  takes  place  at  any  point,  the  cloud  returna  to  its 
neutral  state,  induction  ceases  instantly,  and  all  of  the  bodies  elec- 
trified by  induction  instantly  return  to  a  neutral  state.  The  and-' 
dcnness  of  this  return  ia  what  constitutes  the  return  shock. 


Fig.iSO. 

The  return  shook  may  be  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  by  placing 
a  living  frog  near  an  electrical  machine  in  motion.  Every  time  thai 
the  machine  is  diacharged  by  placing  the  flnger  upon  it,  the  frog 
experieiiee*  a.  nhook,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  return  shock 
above  described. 

(403.)  Wliitiatb«BotarnBho«kr    BifpiaiiUtt emit.    One  UhumUdt 
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Ughtmsg-rods. 


404.  A  LiGHTNiNG-EOD  IS  a  rod  of  metal,  placed  upon 
a  building  or  ship,  to  preaerre  it  from  the  effect  of  lightning, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  281. 


A  lightning-rod  should  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  size, 

A  copper  rod  of  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  or  an  iron  one  of  (hrca 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  dismeter,  it  larga  enough  to  protect  ai  y 

building. 

2.  If  made  of  more  than  one  piece,  the  parts  should  be 
screwed  or  welded  together,  to  avoid  defective  joints. 
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3.  It  should  terminate  above  in  a  single  platinum  point. 
The  point  should  be  of  platinum  that  it  may  not  be  fused. 
It  also  prevents  the  point  from  rusting. 

4.  The  rod  should  be  carried  down  into  the  earth  till  it 
meets  with  a  good  conducting  medium,  such  as  a  layer  of 
wet  or  moist  earth. 

When  no  such  medium  can  be  reached,  a  pit  should  be  dug,  and 
after  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  has  been  carried  to  the  bottom,  it 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  some  good  conductor,  as  coke. 

The  lightning-rod  was  invented  by  Franklin,  who  thought  that 
its  protective  action  consisted  in  drawing  off  the  electricity  from  the 
cloud,  and  conducting  it  to  the  earth.  The  real  explanation  of  its 
utility  is  just  the  reverse.  The  cloud  acts  by  induction  upon  the 
earth,  repelling  the  electricity  of  the  same  name  as  that  in  the  cloudy 
and  attracting  that  of  an  opposite  name,  which  accumulates  upon  the 
bodies  under  the  cloud.  Now,  by  arming  a  body  with  metallic  points 
communicating  with  the  earth,  we  permit  a  flow  of  electricity  from 
the  earth  to  the  cloud.  This  flow  not  only  prevents  the  accumula- 
tion of  electricity  upon  the  body,  but  it  tends  gradually  to  neutralize 
the  electricity  of  the  cloud  itself;  and  thus  the  rod  acts  in  a  double 
way  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  struck. 

Blectrical  Meteonu 

405.  A  Meteor  is  any  atmospheric  phenomenon ;  thus, 
wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  are  meteors. 
Besides  thunder  and  lightning,  three  other  meteors  are  at- 
tributable either  wholly  or  in  part  to  electricity;  these 
are :  Tiail^  tornados^  and  the  aurora  borealis, 

EEaiL 

406.  Hail  consists  of  globules  of  ice  which  &11  from  the 
clouds.     The  globules  consist  of  a  coating  of  ice,  disposed 

Third  condition  ?  Fourth  condition  ?  Who  in/osntsd  the  UgMning-rod  f  Explain 
Us  mode  of  action.  (405.)  What  is  a  Meteor?  Mention  some  of  them.  (406.) 
What  iA  HaU  ? 
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about  a  central  nucleus  of  compact  snow.  They  are  called 
hailstones.  Hailstones  sometimes  are  very  large,  being  not 
infrequently  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  it  is  said  they 
sometimes  weigh  several  ounces. 

A  fall  of  hail  is  often  preceded  by  a  noise  like  that  of  rattling 
nuts  in  a  bag.  This  noise  is  attributed  to  collisions  between  the 
hailstones.  A  hailstorm  is  always  accompanied  by  electrical  phe- 
nomena, and  thunder  generally  precedes  or  accompanies  the  fall  of 
hail.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  hailstorms  are  in 
some  way  due  to  electrical  action.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  has 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  hailstones,  and  espe- 
cially those  enormous  ones  that  are  sometimes  seen. 

VoLTA  supposed  them  to  be  formed  between  two  clouds  oppositely 
electrified,  and  that  they  were  alternately  repelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  like  electrical  puppets,  during  which  time  they  were  continu- 
ally increasing  in  size  by  congealing  the  moisture  of  the  clouds  upon 
their  surface,  till  at  last  they  became  heavy  enough  to  break  through 
the  lower  cloud  and  descend  to  the  earth.  This  theory  is  now 
rejected. 

The  Tornado. 

407'.  A  Tornado  is  a  violent  whirlwind,  attended  with 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  Tornados  often  travel  con- 
siderable distances,  overturning  buildings  and  uprooting 
trees;  they  are  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
heavily-loaded  carts  driven  over  a  stony  road.  The  flashes 
of  lightning  and  balls  of  electrical  fire  that  accompany 
tornados,  indicate  their  electrical  origin. 

Two  species  of  tornado  are  recognized:  terrestrial  and  marine. 
according  as  they  take  place  on  land  or  on  water.  The  latter  class 
present  remarkable  phenomena.  The  rotary  force  of  the  wind  raises 
the  water  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  whilst  a  second  cone  forms  in  the 
cloud,  having  its  apex  downwards.  These  cones  move  to  meet  each 
other,  forming  a  column  of  water  reaching  from  the  ocean  to  the 

Describe  a  hailstone.  JSaoplain  the  railing  90und  preceding  a  TMilstorm.  What 
woM  Volta's  theory  of  the  formation  of  hail  t  (  407.)  What  is  a  Tornado  ?  Why 
Is  it  regarded  as  of  eleetrical  origin  ?    Eoto  many  epeciee  of  tornados  i 
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olond.     Id  thu  form  the  column  of  fluid  ia  called 
When  a  water-spout  strikes  a  ship,  it  does  immeiiEe  damage. 

Tfas  Anrora  BorealU. 

408.  The  Aurora  is  a  lumiaous  plienomeaon,  which 
appears  most  frequently  about  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
mure  particularly  about  the  boreal  or  northern  pole,  whence 
ita  Dame. 

At  the  olose  of  twilight,  a  vague  and  dim  ligbt  appears  in  the 
horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  light  gradu- 
ally assumes  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  pale  rellowith  color,  having 
ita  concave  side  turned  towards  the  canh.  From  this  arch  streams 
of  light  shoot  forth,  passing  from  yellow  to  pale  green,  aod  theD  lo 
the  most  brilliant  violet  purple.  These  rays  or  sLreams  of  light 
generally  converge  to  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  indicated 
by  the  dipping  needle,  and  Ihey  then  appear  lo  form  a  fragment  of 
an  immense  cupola,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2S2. 


ifhat  ia  a  mOtr-tpoutl    (408.)  Wlwt  la  the  , 
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Since  the  aurora  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  is  generally  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip,  and  because  the  chemical  action  of  electricity  is  accompanied 
by  precisely  analogous  phenomena,  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  due  to 
electrical  action.     Such  is  at  present  the  generally  received  belief. 


Why  is  U  regard6d  at  qf  electrical  origin  J 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DYNAMICAL         ELEOTEIOITY. 
I.  —  FUNDAMENTAL      PRINCIPLES. 

Qalvani'B  Experiment. 

409.  It  has  been  observed  that  chemical  cofnbinations 
are  sources  of  electricity.  The  form  of  electricity  thus 
developed  is  different,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  friction.  The  name  of  Galvanism  has  been 
given  to  electricity  developed  by  certain  chemical  combinar 
tions,  in  honor  of  Galvani,  who  first  discovered  this  new 
way  of  generating  it. 

In  1790,  Galvani  observed  that  the  body  of  a  frog  recently  killed, 
when  placed  near  an  electrical  machine,  manifested  signs  of  excita- 
tion whenever  sparks  were  drawn  from  it.  The  cause  of  action  was, 
in  fact,  the  return  shock,  as  has  been  explained,*  but  Galvani, 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  began  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. One  day  he  saw  a  dead  frog  suspended  from  a  copper 
hook  in  a  window,  and  noticed  a  muscular  contraction  whenever  the 
wind  blew  the  lower  extremities  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  window. 
Here  was  a  case  of  electrical  manifestation  which  was  entirely 
independent  of  any  electrical  machine,  and  it  furnished  a  clew  to  one 
of  the  njost  important  discoveries  in  modern  science. 

This  discovery  led  to  an  exjeriment  which  may  be  repeated  as 
follows :  Having  killed  a  frog  and  cut  off  the  hinder  half  of  the 
body,  we  suspend  it  by  a  copper  hook,  c,  passed  between  the  back 

(  409.)  What  is  Galvanism  ?    Why  so  called  ?    Explain  the  method  of  its  dit* 
eovtry,    Ebto  may  Galvaki^s  experiment  he  repeated  t 
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bins  and  the  nerveB  which  run  ou  each  side  of  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2S3;  then  holding 
a  small  plate  of  zino, 
s,  in  the  hand,  we 
bring  one  end  of  it  in 
contact  with  the  copper 
slem  that  holds  the 
hook,  and  then  touch 
the  legs  of  the  frog  with 
the  other  end.  At  every 
contact  the  muscles  con- 
tract, reproducing  all 
the  motions  of  life. 

G*L¥ANi  attributed  the 
phenomena  observed,  to 
the  electricity  existing  in 
animal  tii-sues,  which, 
passing  from  the  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  through 
the  metals,  produced  the 
muscular  contractions.  ^'^'  *^ 

Volta's  Theoiy  of  Oontaot. 

410.  VoLTA  repeated  the  experiment  of  Galvani,  and 
after  much  study,  advanced  the  theory  of  contact.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  when  two  metals  or  other  dissimilar  a\ib- 
stancea  are  simply  brought  in  contact,  there  is  always  a 
decomposition  of  the  natural  electricity  of  both  bodies,  the 
positive  fluid  going  to  one  and  the  negative  fluid  to  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog,  the  electricity  was  sapposed  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  of  the  copper  hook  and  zinc  plate,  the  aerves 
and  muscles  serving  simply  as  conductors. 

VoLTA  called  the  force  which  separates  the  two  electricities  in 
oases  of  contact,  the  ehctro-molive  force,  which  ho  supposed  to  act 

uU  tA« phtaomtna  ebnnudt    (4tO.)WlulWM 
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like  the  coercive  force  in  magnetism,  to  prevent  a  recombination  of 
the  separated  fluids.  He  called  those  bodies  which  by  contact 
developed  much  electricity,  good  electro-motors^  and  those  which 
developed  but  little,  he  called  bad  electro-motors.  The  best  electro- 
motors are  zinc  and  copper  soldered  together. 

In  confirmation  of  his  theory,  Volta  performed  the  experiment 
explained  in  speaking  of  the  condensing  electrometer,  Figb.  273  and 
274.  This  decisive  experiment  overthrew  the  theory  of  Galvani. 
The  theory  of  contact  has  since  given  way  to  the  chemical  theory, 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 


The  Voltaic 

411.  In  the  year  1800,  Volta  invented  an  apparatus 
by  which  he  could  multiply  the  number  of  contacts,  and  thus 
produce  a  more  powerful  effect.  This  apparatus  is  called 
the  voltaic  pile. 

The  voltaic  pile  has  received  many  different  forms,  but  the  same 
principle  is  applied  in  all.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  284.  It 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  couples,  each  consisting  of  a  disk  of  cop* 
per  and  a  disk  of  zinc  in  contact,  and  each  couple  being  separated 
from  the  next  by  a  layer  of  cloth  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  couples  are  all  disposed  in  the  same  order,  the  zinc  of 
each  couple  being  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  corresponding  disk 
of  copper.  When  the  pile  is  completed,  there  will  bfe  a  disk  of  zinc 
at  one  end  and  a  disk  of  copper  at  the  other.  A  connection  is  made 
between  them  by  means  of  the  wires,  a  and  by  one  being  attached  to 
each  of  the  extreme  plates. 

In  the  pile  shown  in  Fig.  284,  there  are  twenty  couples,  the  zinc 
disk  being  at  the  bottom  of  each  couple,  and  the  copper  one  at  the 
top.     The  pile  is  supported  by  a  suitable  frame-work. 

This  apparatus  has  been  much  modified,  but  the  name  pile  has 
been  retained  for  all  apparatus  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  electricity 
generated  in  this  way  is  called  voltaic j  or  galvanic  electricity. 


What  are  good  and  bad  eUctro-motora ?     (411.)  What  is  the  voltaic  pile? 
Dforibe  the  piU  figured  in  the  teoat.    What  name  is  ghen  to  the  eleetrioity  of 
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EUectrlcal  Tenalon  in  tb«  P0«. — Poles.  —  Electradas. 

413.  Id  a  pile  which  is  insulated,  one  half  is  Tound  to  be 
electhfled  positively  and  the  other  hftif  negatively,  the  middle  being 
neutral.  !n  the  zinc  and  copper  pile,  that  end  towards  which  ihe  zinc 
plale  in  euch  couple  is  turned,  is  positive,  the  other  end  being  nega- 
tive, as  indicated  by  the  si<!ns  +  and  — ,  in  Fig.  2S4. 

The  tension  of  the  electricity  in  either  end  increases  with  the 
number  of  couples  in  the  pile,  but  is  independent  of  their  size.  The 
tension  is  greatest  at  the  two  extremities ;  hence  these  extremiiies 
are  named  p'olei ;  the  one  towards  the  zino  end  is  the  positive  pole, 
the  one  towards  the  copper  end  is  the  negative  pole. 

The  wires,  a  and  b  (Fig.  284),  which  are  attached  at  the  two 
poles  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit,  are  called  eltctrodes. 

U  pOe  7     Wieri  U  U  artfltit  tn  anf 
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dectzical  Ounrents. 

418.  So  long  as  the  electrodes  remain  separated,  the 
pile  manifests  no  electrical  action,  but  on  being  brought 
near  each  other,  a  small  spark  is  seen  to  pass,  which  arises 
from  a  recombination  of  the  two  electricities.  The  passage 
of  the  spark  does  not  discharge  the  pile,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Leyden  jar.  We  see  a  continual  succession  of  sparks, 
showing  that  the  process  of  decomposition  is  continually  kept 
up  in  the  pile,  by  which  the  poles  are  continually  fed  with 
new  supplies  of  the  positive  and  negative  fluids. 

If  the  two  wires  are  brought  into  actual  contact,  the 
sparks  cease,  but  the  flow  of  the  fluids  continues  as  before, 
decomposition  going  on  in  the  pile,  and  recomposition  taking 
place  through  the  electrodes.  This  continuous  flow  of 
electricity  is  called  the  electric  current.  There  are,  in  fact, 
two  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  according  to  the 
two  fluid  theory,  but  it  is  found  convenient  to  consider  only 
one  of  them,  namely,  that  which  flows  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  pole.  In  the  figures,  hereafl:er,  the  direction 
of  this  current  will  be  indicated  by  an  arrow,  as  in  Fig.  292. 

Chemical  Theory  of  the  Pile. 
414  Fabroni  first  suggested  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  pile  were  due  to  chemical  action.  In  the  pile  described, 
the  dilute  acid  in  the  cloths  between  the  couples,  acting  upon 
the  zinc,  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  development 
of  electricity.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Davy  and  Wol- 
LASTON,  who  made  many  experiments  calculated  to  sustain 
it.  Finally,  De  la  RivE  and  Beoquerel  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  most  conclusively  that  in  every  chemical 
action  electricity  is  developed.      They  also   showed  that 


(413.)  What  phenomenon  Is  observed  when  the  circuit  is  completed?  What  is 
the  electric  current  ?  Which  way  do  we  suppose  the  current  to  flow  ?  (414.)  What 
was  Fabboni^s  theory  ? 
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whenever  a  metal  is  attained  hy  an  acid,  the  former  is 
positively  and  tbo  latter  negatively  electrified. 

According  to  tins  view,  whicli  is  now  nniveraally  adopted, 
the  acidulated  cloths,  that  Volta  regarded  as  simply  con- 
ductors, are  iu  feet  the  principal  cause  of  the  development 
of  electricity. 

Tha  Carbon  Pile. 

413.  TTie  Carbon  Pile  was  invented  by  Busses,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  often  called  the  Jiunsen  Pile. 

Elach  couple  of  Bitnsen's  pile  consists  of  four  pieces,  which 
are  shown  both  separately  and  united  in  Fig,  285.    These 


ng.t8SL 

parts  are:  1.  An  earthen  vessel,  A,  containing  dilute  sul 
phuric  acid;  2.  a  zinc  cylinder,  £,  open  at  one  side  and 
having  a  strip  of  copper  soldered  to  its  upper  extremity ; 
8.  a  vessel,  C,  of  porous  earthen-ware,  containing  nitric 
add;  4.  a  cylinder  of  carbon  or  coke,  which  is  well  calcined, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.    At  the  top  of  this 

Ha*T  l<  tba  actloD  of  th«  pile  explained  aeeoi 
iDTeDted  the  Caibou  File?  Whent  DeBciibe  oi 
IndeUiL 
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cylinder  a  stem  of  copper  is  inserted,  to  wliich  is  soldered  a 
thin  strip  of  the  same  metal. 

The  completed  couple,  represented  at  P,  is  formed  by 
putting  the  cylinder  B  into  A^  then  putting  C  into  -B,  and 
finally,  introducing  the  cylinder  D  into  the  cylinder  C,  On 
bringing  the  slips  of  copper  in  contact,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  developed,  flowing  from  the  carbon  to  the  zinc. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  double  chemical  action.  Water  is  decom- 
posed in  the  vessel  A^  giving  its  oxygen  to  the  zinc,  forming  oxyde  of 
zinc,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  producing  sulphate  of 
zinc.  This  remains  in  solution.  The  hydrogen  of  the  water  passes 
through  the  porous  cell,  C,  and  uniting  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid,  decomposes  it,  reproducing  water,  and  also  forming 
nitrous  acid,  which  escapes  in  fumes.  This  double  action  develops 
a  large  amount  of  electricity,  that  flows  from  the  carbon,  which  is 
the  positive,  towards  the  zinc,  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  the  couple. 

Any  number  of  couples  may  be  miited  by  attaching  the 
copper  slip  of  the  zinc  cylinder  in  one  couple  to  that  of  the 
carbon  in  the  next  couple,  and  so  on  throughout  the  com- 
bination. The  remaining  two  slips,  which  will  be  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  combination,  may  be  united  by  a  con- 
ductor. 

Such  a  combination  is  called  a  galvanic  battery^  or  some- 
times a  voltaic  battery.  A  galvanic  battery  has  been  con- 
structed, containing  as  many  as  eight  hundred  couples. 
Kg,  286  represents  a  battery  of  twenty  couples. 

II.  —  APPLICATIONS     OF     GALVANIC     ELECTBIOITT. 

X!£fect8  of  the  Qalvanic  Battery. 

416.  The  EFPEcrrs  op  the  Galvanic  Battery  may,  for 
convenience  of  study,  be  divided  into  physiological^  heat- 

Eaoplain  the  action  of  a  cov/pU  of  BimsBK^B  pi^.  How  are  the  couples  con- 
nected ?  What  is  such  a  combination  called  ?  (.4 1 6.)  What  are  the  principal  effeota 
of  the  galvanic  batter7  ? 
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ing,  illuminating,  c/iemieal,  and  magnetic.  They  are  all 
due  to  the  recombination  of  tlie  two  electricities,  as  in 
machine  electricity,  but  they  ate  more  remoikable  and  more 
energetic,  because  of  their  continuous  action. 

Riyiicdc^Joal  BSaot*. 

41*.  The  pHTgiOLOGicAL  Effects  of  galvanic  electricity 
are  a  succession  of  shocks  producing  violent  muscular  con- 
tractions, not  only  in  living,  but  in  dead  animals,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  Galvani's  frog. 

When  WB  loach  but  one  of  the  poles  of  a.  galvanic  battery,  no 
shock  is  felt,  but  if  -wc  take  both  electrodes  in  our  hands,  as  in  Fig. 
SS6,  we  feel  a  Bensation  similar.  1«  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar,  with 
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this  difference,  the  latter  is  instantaneous,  whilst  that  from  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  continuous.  The  action  of  the  battery  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  two  fluids,  which  supplies  the  place  of  that  lost 
by  recombination  in  passing  through  the  body  of  the  experimenter. 
The  effect  of  galvanic  electricity  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  animals 
is  peculiarly  striking.  It  produces  violent  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  causing  motions  similar  to  those  of  the  living  being.  On 
the  occasion  of  performing  some  experiments  upon  the  body  of  a 
criminal  who  had  been  executed,  in  England,  a  violent  and  convul- 
sive respiration  was  produced,  the  eyes  opened,  the  lips  moved,  and 
the  faco,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will,  assumed  expressions 
80  strange  and  horrifying  that  one  of  the  assistants  fainted  from  ter- 
ror, and  only  recovered  his  natural  state  of  mind  after  several  days. 


Beating  Effects. 

418.  When  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  is  passed 
through  a  conductor,  it  becomes  heated,  and  often  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  produce  fusion  or  even  vaporization.  When 
a  powerful  current  is  passed  through  a  wire,  it  soon  becomes 
incandescent,  and  then  melts  or  is  dispersed  in  vapor. 
Small  wires  bum  with  splendid  brilliancy.  ^Iver  burns 
with  a  greenish  light,  and  much  smoke  arising  from  the 
vaporization  of  the  metal.  Gold  bums  with  a  bluish  white 
light.  Platinum,  which  is  infusible  in  the  most  intense  heat 
of  our  furnaces,  melts  into  spherical  globules  with  a  dazzling 
light. 

With  a  battery  of  600  couples,  Despretz  fused  neai-ly 
half  a  pound  of  platinum  in  a  few  minutes.  Carbon  is  the 
only  body  which  has  not  been  fused  by  galvanic  electricity. 
Despretz,  however,  by  passing  a  current  through  small 
rods  of  pure  carbon,  succeeded  in  softening  them  so  much 
that  they  could  be  bent  and  made  to  adhere,  which  indicates 
an  approach  to  fusion. 


What  effttt  has  galvanic  OsctricUy  on  dead  animals  f    '418.)  Describe  the 
heating  effects  of  the  battery.    Despketz'  experiments. 
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419.  The  heating  effects  ju3t  described  are  accompanied 
with  a  disengagement  of  more  or  less  light,  but  to  obtcun 
the  most  brilliaot  electrical  light  possible,  calcined  carbon 
points  are  employed.  They  are  at  first  placed  in  contact, 
one  being  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the  other  with 
the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  287.     The  points  immediately  become  incandescent. 


( 4 1 S.)  DeniIbB  tbe  Hluoilniitliig  («iete. 
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emitting  a  light  of  dazzling  brightness.  If  the  points  are 
slightly  separated,  the  current'  still  continues  to  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  the  light  takes  the  form  of  a  luminous 
arch,  called  the  voltaic  arch.  In  this  experiment  the  point 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  wastes  away,  whilst  the 
other  increases  in  size ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  particles  of 
carbon  arc  transported  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  this 
explains  how  the  current  continues  to  pass  in  spite  of  the 
interval  which  separates  them. 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  light  is  very  great.  A  hattery  of 
48  small  couples  furnishes  a  light  equal  to  that  of  572  wax  candles ; 
with  100  couples  a  light  is  produced  so  intense  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes, 
and  with  600  couples  the  intensity  is  such  as  to  render  it  as  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it,  as  it  is  to  look  at  the  sun. 

In  1844.  FoucAULT  first  made  use  of  the  electrical  light  instead  of 
that  of  the  sun,  to  illuminate  the  solar  microscope.  Since  then, 
many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  apply  it 
to  purposes  of  general  illumination.  Fig.  287  represents  an  appa- 
ratus employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  The  battery  is  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  a  cast-iron  pedestal,  upon  which  is  erected 
a  column  of  the  same  material.  At  the  top  of  the  column  are  two 
carbon  points,  one  connected  with  each  pole  of  the  battery  by  copper 
wires,  insulated  by  gutta  percha  coverings. 

Chemical  Efiieote. 

430*  The  most  important  chemical  effects  produced  by- 
galvanic  electricity,  are  the  decomposition  of  bodies  traversed 
by  it,  and  the  transportation  of  their  elements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  chemical  effects,  we  must  explain  the 
meaning  of  certain  terms  employed  in  chemistry. 

Oxydes  are  generally  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the  metals*  Thus, 
iron  rust  is  an  oxydc  of  iron,  that  is,  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
iron  ;  vermilion  is  an  oxyde  of  lead ;  potash  is  an  oxyde  of  potassium, 
and  so  on. 

What  Is  the  voltaic  arch?  JUustrate  by  eaample,  Peseribs  Poire avlt's  eooperi' 
nufU.  Describe  the  apparatus  for  illumination.  (  420.)  What  ar«  Uie  moat  im- 
portant  chemical  effects?    J^iat  are  oa^dea  f 
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Acids  are  generally  componnds  of  oxygen  wilh  Bome  non-roetalHo 
body.  Thus,  Eulpharic  acid  is  a^pompound  of  uxygen  and  sulphur; 
nitric  acid  is  a  compound  of  oiygeii  and  nitrogen ;  carbonic  acid  is 
a  compound  of  oiygen  and  carbon,  and  so  on. 

Salts  aro  generally  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oiydo.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  potash  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash, 
nitrate  of  copper  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  'with  an  oiyde  of  cop- 
per, and  so  on. 

In  these  definitions,  we  say  genvTally,  because  the  definitions  given 
are  only  intended  for  illustration,  and  it  is  not  thought  best  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  substances  described.  That 
belongs  to  Chemistry. 

Decompoahlon  of  Water. 

431.  A  galvanic  current  was  first  employed  to  decom- 
pose water  in  the  year  1800,  by  Gaklislb  aad  Nicholson. 


To  repeat  the  experiment,  we  may  employ  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Pi<r.  288.  It  consists  of  a  glass  dish  with  a  wooden 
bottom.    Rising  from  the  bottom  are  two  platinum  wires, 


IT  Qnt  d*umposed  f    Hov  mij  tb*  u 
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which  pass  through  the  wooden  stand  and  terminate  in  the 
tubes,  a  and  h.     These  wires  sftre  as  electrodes. 

The  glass  vessel  is  partially  filled  with  water,  to  which  a 
snaall  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  improve  its 
conducting  power.  Two  narrow  bell-glasses,  -ffand  O,  are 
filled  with  water  and  inverted  over  the  two  platinum  wires. 
The  tube,  a,  is  then  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  the  tube,  5,  with  the  negative  pole.  A  current 
is  set  up  from  one  wire  to  the  other  through  the  water,  and 
decomposition  begins,  as  is  shown  by  bubbles  of  gas  rising  in 
the  two  bell-glasses. 

By  testing  the  gases  thus  obtained,  we  find  that  in  the 
glass,  O,  corresponding  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
is  pure  oxygen,  whilst  that  in  the  glass,  H^  corresponding  to 
the  negative  jwle,  is  pure  hydrogen.  We  see  also  that  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of  the  oxygen.  This 
experiment  shows  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter. 

Deoomposition  of  Ozydes  and  Salts. 

422.  Oxydes  and  salts  may  in  like  manner  be  decom- 
posed by  a  current  of  electricity.  In  decomposing  oxydes, 
the  oxygen  is  transported  to  the  positive  electrode,  and  the 
metal  to  the  negative  electrode.  In  the  decomposition  of 
acids  there  is  a  like  transfer  of  elements,  the  oxygen  going 
to  the  positive,  and  the  other  component  to  the  negative 
electrode. 

In  decomposing  salts,  there  maybe  several  cases.  Some- 
times there  is  a  simple  resolution  of  the  salt  into  an  aci^  and 
an  oxyde,  in  which  case  the  acid  goes  to  the  positive  and  the 
oxyde  to  the  negative  electrode.  Sometimes,  besides  the 
separation  into  acid  and  oxyde,  the  latter  is  decomposed ; 

Explain  fn  detail.    (422.)  How  maj  oxydes  and  salts  be  decomposed?    Explain 
the  different  cades  of  deeomposltlon  of  Salts. 
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in  this  case  the  oxygen  and  the  free  acid  go  to  the  positive, 
and  the  metal  alone  goes  to  the  negative  electrode.  This 
action  is  utilized  in  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

DavY:  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  present  century,  used  the 
battery  to  decompose  potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia, 
alumina,  ifcc,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  all  of  these  sub- 
stances, previously  regarded  as  simple  bodies,  were  in 
reality  compound.  They  consist  of  oxygen  united  with 
metals,  which  are  called  respectively,  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  <&c. 

Application  of  Blectricity  to  Qalvanopkuity. 

433.  Galvanoplastt,  or  Electrotyping,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  copying  medals,  statues,  and  the  like,  in  metal,  by 
the  aid  of  galvanic  electricity. 

Such  copies  were  formerly  made  by  the  process  of  casting ; 
now  they  are  in  many  cases  more  elegantly  produced  by 
galvanoplasty.  This  process  was  discovered  simultaneously 
by  Spencer,  of  London,  and  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1838,  the  year  preceding  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype 
process. 

Method  of  Electrot3rpiBg. 

434,  The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  mould  of  the 
object,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  depends  the  success  of 
the  entire  operation.  Wax,  plaster,  or  gutta  percha  may 
be  used,  but  the  latter  material  is  now  considered  the  best. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  gutta  percha  is  hard,  but  on 
being  heated,  it  becomes  soft  and  ductile.  To  form  the 
mould,  the  gutta  percha  is  warmed  by  putting  it  into  a 
vessel  of  warm  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  till  it  is  of 
the  proper  softness ;  it  is  then  placed  upon  the  object  to  be 


Explain  Davt'8  experiments.   ( 41^3.)  What  is  Galvanoplasty  ?   When  discovered  ? 
By  whom?    (424.)  Explain  the  operation  of  electrotyping,  in  detail. 
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copied,  and  pressed  with  the  fingers  till  it  touches  every 

point  of  the  surface  of  the  object,  when  it  is  left  to  harden 

by  cooling.    After  hardening,  it  is  removed  and  is  ready  for 

use.     As  gutta  percha  is  apt  to  adhere  to  cert^n  bodies, 

precaution  should  be  taken  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer 

of  powdered  plumbago  or 

graphite.     This    may  be 

Ifud  on  with  a  Boft  brush, 

and  if  properly  applied,  it 

effectually  prevents  the  ad- 

he^on  of  the  mould. 

The  second  stop  is  to 
deposit  the  metal  in  the 
mould.    As  gutta  percha 


Fig.  SS».  Fl»  ioa 

is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  it  ia  necessary  to  cover  it 
with  a  conducting  substance.  This  is  done  by  laying  on  a 
coating  of  plumbago  in  the  same  manner  as  in  forming  the 
mould.  The  mould  thus  prepared  is  then  made  ready  for 
the  bath  by  attaching  to  it  the  proper  suspending  wires,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  289. 

Fig.  290  represents  one  fece  of  a  medal  to  be  copied, 
and  Fig.  289  represents  the  gutta  percha  mould  prepared 
for  receiving  the  metallic  deposit.    For  making  the  depofflt, 
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TcbicL  we  Bhall  Bnppose  to  be  of  copper,  a  Daniel's  battery 
of  two  or  three  couples  ia  usually  employed. 

A  couple  of  Daniel's  battery  difTers  from  one  of  Bohseh's  in  the 
following  partieularn.  The  carbon  cylinder  is  replaced  by  one  of 
zinc,  denoted  by  Z,  in  Fig.  291,  and  the  zine  cylinder  is  replaced  by 
one  of  copper,  denoted  by  C,  in  the  Bame  figure.  The  ouier  vcebcI 
is  of  glass,  and  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluo 
Titriol),  which  is  kept  saturated  by  some  crystals  of  the  sulphate 


plftced  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  porous  verael  is  filled  with 
dilute  Bulphurie  acid.  When  this  battery  is  in  action,  water  is 
decomposed;  the  oiygen  goes  to  the  zinc,  forming  oiyde  of  zinc, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving  sulphate  of  zinc. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  water  goes  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  P,  and 
decomposes  it.  The  result  of  these  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  is  to  keep  up  a  current  of  electricity,  as  shown  by  the  arrowB, 
which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  vessel,  P,  is  kept  full  of  tho 
BBturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zino. 

Fig.  291  shows  tbe  method  of  depodting  the  metal  upon 
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the  mould.  Jf  is  a  vessel  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper ;  A  and  i?  are  metallic  rods  communicating  with 
the  two  poles  of  the  battery ;  the  mould  is  suspended  from 
the  rod,  -Z?,  and  facing  it  is  a  plate  of  pure  copper  suspended 
from  the  rod,  A  ;  these  constitute  the  electrodes,  the  mould 
being  the  negative  one. 

The  current  which  is  set  up  through  the  solution  of  cop- 
per between  the  electrodes,  decomposes  the  sulphate  into 
sulphuric  acid,  oxygen,  and  pure  copper.  The  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxygen  go  to  the  cjopper  plate,  and  uniting  with  it, 
produce  sulphate  of  copper ;  the  pure  copper  goes  to  the 
negative  electrode,  that  is,  to  the  mould,  and  is  there  depos- 
ited. After  about  two  days  the  coating  of  copper  becomes 
thick  enough  to  be  removed  from  the  mould,  and  it  then 
presents  a  fac-simile  of  the  object  to  be  copied.  In  copying 
medals,  each  face  is  copied  separately,  and  the  two  are  united 
by  means  of  some  fusible  metal  placed  between  them 

Slectro-gilding  and  Xilectro-plating. 

425.  The  process  of  covering  bodies  with  thin  coatings 
of  gold  or  silver  is  analogous  to  that  of  electrot}^ing.  The 
perfection  of  the  process  consists  in  making  the  coating  of 
gold  or  silver,  not  only  of  uniform  thickness,  but  also  closely 
adherent. 

The  object  to  be  gilded  or  silvered  is  first  heated  upon 
a  charcoal  fire  to  remove  all  fatty  matter ;  it  is  next  plunged 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  hard 
brush  to  remove  any  oxyde  that  may  exist  upon  the  surface ; 
it  is  next  plunged  into  common  nitric  acid,  and  then  into 
nitric  acid  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  soot  has 
been  thrown ;  it  is  then  washed  in  pure  water  and  carefully 
dried  in  sawdust,  and  is  ready  for  use. 


Explain  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place.    ( 435.)  What  Is  the  process  of 
•lectro^siWeriDg  and  electro-gilding  t    How  is  the  otiJect  cleaned  ? 
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The  method  of  silvering,  or  electro-plating,  is  sbown  in 
Fig.  292.  The  object  to  be  silvered  is  suspended  in  a  bath 
of  a.  silver  solution  by  a  metallic  rod  which  connects  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  Bunsen's  battery.  Immediately  below  it 
ia  a  plate  of  pure  sUver,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive 
])ole  of  the  battery.  The  object  to  be  silvered  and  the  silver 
plate,  a,  constitute  the  electrodes,  a  being  the  positive  one. 
The  explanation  of  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  in  the 
preceding  article. 


The  salt  of  silver  generally  employed  is  a  doable  cyanurel  of  sil- 
ver and  potasaium.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  deposited  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  battery  and  upon  the  time  of  immer- 


The  process  of  gilding  ia  the  same  as  that  of  silvering, 
except  tiiat  we  use  a  eyanuret  of  gold  and  potassium,  and  a 
plate  of  gold  at  a,  instead  of  a  silver  one. 


jiloj/tdt    inuit  la  the  prwen  or  gilding  t    What  salt  or  gold  li  lued  r 
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The  history 'of  electro-plating  and  electro-gilding  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1803,  Brugnatelli  first  gilded  a  silver  medal  by  suspend- 
ing it  in  a  solution  of  gold  from  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  but 
proceeded  no  further.  In  1840,  De  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  discovered 
a  process  of  gilding  metals  with  a  battery,  but  by  his  process  much 
gold  was  wasted,  and  the  woi^  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the  same 
year,  Elkinoton,  an  Englishman,  discovered  the  process  of  gilding 
by  means  of  the  cyauuret  of  gold  and  potassium.  A  few  months 
later,  RuoLZ  succeeded  in  silvering  and  platinizing  metals  by  the 
methods  now  in  general  use.  The  arts  of  electro-plating,  electro- 
gilding,  and  electrotyping  are  now  of  general  application,  and  afford 
occupation  to  thousands  of  artisans. 

Oivs  <ut  ouiUns  o/ths  history  o/electro-plaUng  ctnd  eUctro-gUdUig, 


CHAPTER  X. 

ELE<3TRO-MAGNETI8M. 
I. — FUirpAMENTAL        PRINCIPLES 

Relation  between  Alagnetism  and  Electricity. 

436»  It  was  observed  at  an  early  period  that  the  mag- 
netic and  electrical  fluids  had  many  analogous  properties. 
In  each  case  fluids  of  the  same  name  repel,  whilst  those  of 
an  opposite  name  attract.  It  was  also  observed  that  a 
stroke  of  lightning  often  reversed  the  poles  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  and  sometimes  completely  destroyed  its  magnetism. 
The  two  have  also  points  of  dissimilarity.  Magnetic  fluids 
are  not  transmitted  like  electrical  fluids  through  conductors. 
A  magnet  does  not,  like  an  electrified  body,  return  to  a 
neutral  state  when  brought  into  communication  with  the 
earth.  Magnetism  can  only  be  developed  in  a  few,  whereas 
electricity  may  be  developed  in  all  bodies. 

Between  these  analogies  and  dissimilarities  nothing  posi- 
tive could  be  afiirmed  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  mag- 
netism and  electiicity,  imtil,  in  1819,  Ersted  made  a  dis- 
covery which  showed  that  these  physical  agents  are  most 
intimately  allied,  if  not  identical. 


( 426.)  What  early  observations  were  made  on  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of 
electricity-  and  magnetism?    What  dissimilarities  were  noticed? 
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Aotion  of  an  Bleotrioal  Oorretit  apon  >  Hagust. 

437,  Ersted  discovered  the  feet  that  an  electrical  car- 
rent  has  a  directive  power  over  the  magnetic  needle,  tend- 
ing always  to  direct  it  at  right  angles  to  its  own  direction. 

This  action  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  293.  If  a  wire  be  placed  parallel  to  and  pretty  near 
a  magnetic  needle,,  and  then  a  current  of  electricity  be 
passed  through  it,  the  needle  will  torn  around,  and  after  a 


few  oscillations  will  come  to  rest  in  a  position  senEobly  at 
right  angles  to  the  current.  That  it  does  not  take  a  poffl- 
tion  absolutely  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  current,  is  be- 
cause of  the  directive  force  of  the  earth,  which  partially 
counteracts  that  of  the  current. 

The  direction  towards  which  the  austral  pole,  that  is,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  will  lum,  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  eur- 
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rent.  If  that  flows  from  south  to  north,  and  above  the  needle,  the 
needle  deviates  towards  the  west ;  if  it  flows  towards  the  south,  and 
above  the  needle,  the  latter  deviates  towards  the  east.  When  the 
current  flows  below  the  needle,  the  phenomena  are  reversed. 

Ampere's  Law. 

438.  Ampere,  to  whom  the  discovery  •  of  the  greater 
portion  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena  is  due,  gave  a  simple 
expression  to  the  law  which  governs  the  action  of  a  current 
upon  a  magnet.  He  supposes  an  observer  lying  down  upon 
the  wire  along  which  the  current  flows,  the  current  entering 
at  the  head  and  going  out  at  the  feet.  Then,  if  he  turn  his 
face  towards  the  needle,  the  austral  pole  will  in  all  cases  be 
deviated  towards  his  right  hand. 

Action  of  Magnets  upon  Currents,  and  of  Ourrents  vxpaa 

Currents. 

429.    Ampere  established  the  following  principles : 

1.  Magnets  exercise  a  directive  force  upon  currents. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  bend  a  copper  wire  into  a  circular  form, 
and  then  dip  its  extremities,  which  should  bo  pointed  with  steel, 
into  cups  of  mercury,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  294. 
These  cups  communicate  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  by  means 
of  which  a  current  may  be  generated,  flowing  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  Now  if  a  bar  magnet  be  brought  near  this  current,  the 
axis  being  in  the  plane  of  the  current,  we  shall  see  the  hoop  turn 
about  the  steel  points  in  the  cups,  and  come  to  rest,  with  its  piano 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  This  experiment,  w^hich  is 
due  to  Ampere,  is  the  reverse  of  that  made  by  Ersted. 

2.  The  earth,  which  acts  like  a  huge  magnet  upon  a  mag- 
netic needle,  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  movable  cur- 


(428.)  Explain  Ampebb*8  law.    (420.)  What  is  Ampbbb's  first  principle?    Sow 
UlustraUd  ?    His  second  principle  ? . 


i_ 
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rents ;  that  is,  it  directs  them  so  that  they  are  perpendicolar 
to  the  magnetic  meridmn. 

Thia  may  be  shown  by  the  npparntUB  of  Fig.  294,  If  the  flom- 
munication  with  the  battery  bo  cut  off,  and  the  hoop  be  turned  till 
its  plane  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  remain  in  that 


Fis.  2M. 

position.  If  Dovf  a  current  be  paeeed  through  it.  we  see  it  turn 
slowly  around  the  pivots,  ao  ai  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian.  It  will  lorn  in  such  a  direction  that  the  current  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hoop  will  flow  from  east  to  west. 

.  Two  parallel  currents  attract  each  other  -when  they 


flow  in  the  same  direction, 
flow  in  opposite  directions. 

4.  If  a  wire  be  coiled 
into  a  double  helix,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  295,  and 
then  be  suspended  by  its 
steel  points  in  the  cups  of 
mercury  {Fig.  294)  it  ivill, 
when  a  current  is  passed 


I  repel  each  other  when  they 


Ii  third  prlsoiptar    Hlihnirth  prlnolplat 
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through  it,  arrange  itself  in  the  meridian  like  a  magnetic 
needle.  When  the  current  takes  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  the  end,  a,  becomes  an  austral  pole,  and  is  directed 
towards  the  north. 

When  thus  suspended,  the  helix  has  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  A  helix 
of  the  kind  described  is  called  a  solenoid. 

AmpereHi  Theory  of  Magnetism. 

430.  From  the  £icts  explained  in  the  last  article,  Am- 
PBBE  deduced  a  theory  of  magnetism.  He  supposes  mag- 
netism to  be  due  to  currents  of  electricity  flowing  around 
the  ultimate  molecules  of  a  magnet,  always  in  the  same 
direction.  The  currents  in  the  interior  of  the  magnet  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  consequently  the  total  effect  of  all 
the  currents  in  a  magnet,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  set  of 
suri^ce  currents  flowing  around  the  magnet,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  if  we  place  the  eye  at  the  south  end  of  a  magnet, 
and  look  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  current  will  flow 
around  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

He  supposes  the  directive  force  of  the  earth  to  be  due  to 
cuiTents  of  eledricity  flowing  around  it,  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  from  east  to  west.  These  currents  are 
produced  by  variations  of  temperature,  which  arise  from  the 
earth's  revolution  continually  presenting  a  new  portion  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

If  we  conceive  all  the  currents  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be 
replaced  by  a  single  resultant  about  its  equator,  and  all  of  the  ter- 
restrial currents  to  be  replaced  by  a  single  equatorial  current,  then 
that  portion  of  the  latter  current  which  lies  nearest  the  magnet,  will 
attract  the  lower  part  of  the  current  on  the  magnet,  and  repel  that 
on  the  upper  part,  thus  compelling  the  magnet  to  place  itself  in  the 
meridian. 

What  is  a  solenoid  ?  ( 480.)  What  is  Ampere^  theoiy  o  xnagnetfsra  ?  To  what 
did  he  attribute  the  directive  power  of  the  earth  ?  Explain  the  action  of  th6  ter- 
restrial current  tipon  the  magnetic  needle. 
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Ampere  supposes  that  natural  magnets  owe  their  properties  to 
the  long-continued  action  of  electrical  currents.  We  may  suppose 
magnetic  bodies  to  be  made  up  of  atoms,  having  electrical  currents 
flowing  around  them  ;  that  is,  of  little  magnets.  These,  when  they 
are  arranged  heterogeneously,  will  exhibit  no  magnetic  properties. 
When  they  are  by  any  action  brought  into  positions  in  which  their 
similar  poles  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  they  become 
magnets. 


Galvanometer. — Qalvanio  Multiplier. 

^31.    A  Galvanometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  of  an  electrical 
current.      In  its  simplest 

form,  it  consists  of  a  mag-  ^^^   ^  ^^^mm^a^ 

netic  needle,  db^  Fig.  296, 
with  a  conducting  wire 
passed  around  it  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 


Fig.  294. 


When  a  current  of  electri- 
city is  passed  through  the 
wire,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  needle,  its 
force  by  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  needle,  and  the  direction  of 
the  current  will  be  indicated  by  the  direction  towards  which  the 
nortli  end  of  the  needle  deviates. 

The  GALVAiao  Multiplier  is  a  galvanometer  of  great 
sensitiveness,  but  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
one  already  described. 

It  is  represented  in  Fig.  297.  It  consists  of  a  copper 
stand,  M^  supporting  a  glass  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Under  the  cylinder  is  a  graduated  circle,  beneath 
which  is  a  wooden  frame  wound  with  a  great  number  of 
coils  of  copper  wire.    The  wire  is  insulated  by  being  covered 


How  doM  Amprbk  explain  the  formation  of  natural  magnets  t  (431.)  What 
is  a  Oalvanometer?  Describe  it.  Jt%  action.  What  is  a  Galvanic  Multiplier? 
Describe  it  in  detail. 
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ynth  ailk.  The  two  ends  of  the  coil  commnnica,te  mth  the 
binding  screws,  tn  and  m,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
tnude  to  communicate  with  the  poles  of  a  mimetic  couple. 
A  metallic  frame  suppoits  a  hook,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  delicate  silken  cord,  s.  This  cord  suppoits  two  fine  mag- 
netic needles,  the  one,  ab,  above  the  graduated  circle,  and 


the  other,  £,  within  the  coil,  only  a  part  of  which  is  visible 
in  the  fignre.  The  two  needles  are  so  united  that  one  can 
not  turn  without  the  other,  and  their  poles  being  placed  in 
opposite  directions,  the  action  of  the  earth  upon  them  is 
completely  neutralized.  Hence  they  are  fi-ee  to  obey  tlie 
least  force. 

Use*  of  tbe  Qalvanlo  Mnltlplier. 
439.    The  Multiplier  is  used  to  indicate  the  feeblest  cur- 
rents of  electricity.    By  means  of  it,  Begquerel  established 

<4SX.)  Whit  b  the  nu  of  UiB  UulUplUU 
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the  feet  that  a  current  is  developed  in  every  chemical  action, 
in  the  imbibition  of  liquids,  and  in  many  other  phenomena. 
By  using  a  galvanometer  with  many  thousands  of  turas  of 
wire,  the  existence  of  electrical  currents  in  animals  and 
vegetables  may  be  demonstrated. 

To  show  the  currents  developed  by  chemical  action,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  action  of  acids  upon  metals,  two  fine  platinum  wires  are 
introduced  into  the  binders,  m  and  n.  One  end  of  one  of  the  wires. is 
then  dipped  into  a  glass  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  is 
held  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc  which  is  also  dipped  into  the 
dilute  acid.  The  two  needles  which  were  before  parallel  to  oi,  and 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
immediately  turn  round  and  become  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
indicating  the  instantaneous  production  of  a  current.  The  current  in 
this  case  takes  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  whence  we  con- 
clude that  the  acid  is  positively  and  the  zinc  negatively  electrified. 
This  corresponds  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  a  preceding 
article. 

Magnetizing  by  means  of  an  ZUectrical  Current. 

433.  If  a  wire  be  wound  around  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a 
current  of  electricity  be  passed  through  the  wire,  it  is  at 
once  converted  into  a  magnet.  The  method  of  making  the 
experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  298. 


Fig.  298 


If  the  current  cease,  the  iron  bar  at  once  loses  its  mag- 
netism. We  may  in  like  manner  form  a  permanent  magnet 
by  using  a  bar  of  steel  instead  of  a  bar  of  iron. 


lUtuiraie.    ( 433.)  How  is  an  iron  bar  converted  into  a  magnet  by  galvanism? 
In  wbat  way  xxusy  a  ^ar  of  steel  be  converted  into  a  magnet? 
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The  bar  of  steal  may  also  be  mBgnetizcd  by  passing  Ihrongh  tbe 
-wire  a  spark  from  a  LeydcD  jar.    To  do  this,  one  end  of  the  wire 
made  to  touch  the  external  covering  of  the  jar,  and  Uie  other  end 
brought  into  contact  with  the  button  of  the  jar.   .  The  steel  bar 
niagnelized  instantaneously,  thus  showing  the  identity  between  the 
electricity  of  the  galvanio  current  and  that  of  tbe  Leyden  jar. 


The  Mectxo-Magaat. 

434.  An  Electro-Magnet  is  a  magnet  obtained  by  the 
use  of  electricity. 

Electro-magnets  are  generally 
made  of  Boft  iron,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  liorse-sboe,  as  sbown 
in  Fig.  299,  Upon  each  branch 
is  wound  a  great  number  of 
coils  of  wire,  insniated  by  being 
covered  with  silk.  The  wire  ia 
coiled  in  different  directions 
upon  the  two  branches,  and  its 
CKtremities  are  then  connected 
with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  Pig.  ma. 

In  lliis  way  magnets  may  bo  constructed  of  immense  power,  eo 
powerful,  in  fact,  as  to  support  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
Fig.  300  reprcscnis  the  method  of  arranging  the  details  of  n  magnet 
which  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  great  swilaining  pmcer. 

The  plate  in  contact  with  the  two  poles  is  called  an  arma- 
ture. 

When  tho  instrument  is  of  soft  iron,  it  is  magnetized  instantane- 
ously by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  'ho  wire,  and 

InwhaioOitr  wiji  may  ithedonet  Whitl  (n/ftnea  it  drawn  from  OH*  facit 
(434.)  WlaC  li  BD  Er«strD-Uiiini!tr     Bow  uro  tbejr  conitracUdr     WbU  li  an 
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as  instantaneouEly  lows  iu  magnetism  when  the  cuirent  is  stopped, 
or  broken.    This  property  has  been  utilized  in  the  electro-magnetia 

telegraph. 

The  Electrical  Telegnph. 

13S.  An  Electrical  Tklegrafh  is  an  apparatus  for 
transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  means  of  electrical 
currents. 

tn  1820,  Ampere  proposed  to  transmit  signals  by  pttssing  currents 

over  mn^netie  needles,  making  use  of  as  many  wires  and  needles  ag 
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there  are  letters.  In  1837,  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  actually  con- 
structed such  a  telegraph. 

In  1831,  Prof.  Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  electro -mag- 
netism, and  in  subsequent  years,  exhibited  experiments  illustrative 
of  their  application  to  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  telegraphic  eflfects. 

In  1837,  Prof.  Morse  invented  a  machine  for  recording  signals 
upon  paper,  and  in  1844,  the  first  working  line  of  telegraph  for 
practical  purposes  was  built  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Many  modifications  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  have  been  made 
since  its  first  invention.  Three  principal  varieties  are  now  in  use,  all 
of  which  are  based  upon  a  common  principle,  which  is  very  simple. 

At  the  station  from  which  a  telegram  is  dispatched,  is  an  electrical 
battery,  and  at  the  one  where  it  is  to  be  received,  is  an  electro-mag- 
net. The  two  are  connected  by  a  wire  running  between  the  stations. 
When  the  current  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  the  iron  becomes 
magnetized  and  attracts  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  which  in  turn 
imparts  motion  to  other  pieces,  by  means  of  which  the  signals  are  im- 
parted. When  the  current  ceases,  the  iron  loses  its  magnetism,  and  a 
spring  forces  the  armature  back  to  its  primitive  position.  By  succes- 
sively, breaking  and  restoring  the  current,  the  telegram  is  transmitted. 

'  In  one  form  of  the  telegraph,  the  electro-magnet  causes  a 
needle  to  move  over  a  sort  of  dial,  around  which  are  printed 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letter  before  which  the 
needle  stops,  is  the  one  to  be  transmitted.  This  machine 
requires  as  many  signals  as  there  are  letters  in  the  message. 
This  is  the  dial  telegraph. 

In  another  form  of  the  telegraph,  there  are  two  electro- 
magnets, which  set  in  motion  two  movable  arms  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  black  line  on  a  white  dial- 
plate.  The  relative  positions  of  the  hands  with  reference  to 
the  fixed  line,  serve  as  conventional  signals,  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  was  customary  in  the  old-fashioned  telegraph. 
This  is  the  signal  telegraph, 

JToto  many  kindu  are  in  common  use  ?    Explain  their  general  principle.   What 
is  the  dial  telegraph  ?     The  signal  telegraph  ? 
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The  dial  telegraph  is  naed  in  France  on  the  lines  of  tmI- 
ways.  The  signal  telegraph  was  used  in  France  for  oidinary 
purposes  until  it  was  replaced  by  Mobse's  registemg 
apparatus. 

Mone'a  Reglttering  Telegnqth. 

436.  In  Morse's  telegraph,  the  telegram  is  permanently 
registered  upon  paper  by  means  of  a  conventional  alphabet. 


Fig.  301  i-epresents  the  method  of  dispatching  a  telegram, 
and  Fig,  802  represents  the  method  of  receiving  it.     At 


>at     (43fl.|  Dfwrlbe  Mobs«>  Mgiiterlng  telegraph. 
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each  station  the  apparatus  is  identical,  but  it  is  double  ;  that 
is,  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  tnanipulator  and  receiver. 
These  pieces  are  shown  more  in  detail  m  Figs.  303  and  304. 
In  order  to  explain  the  working  of  this  telegraph,  let  us 
commence  with  Fig.  301. 

Under  the  table  is  shown  the  battery  which  furnishes  the 
electrical  current.  The  current  is  conducted  by  the  wire,  P, 
into  the  manipulator,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 


From  thence  it  goes  into  a  galvanometer,  g,  which  indicates 
by  a  needle  the  passage  of  the  current;   it  next  passes 

EipUIu  the  melhod  of  working  this  Mltgrmph. 


through  a  piece,  M,  that  serves  as  a  safeguard,  und  from 
thence  reaches  the  wire,  X,  which  passes  to  the  station 
where  the  message  is  to  be  delivered.  We  see  the  same 
wire  entering  at  the  top  of  Fig.  302,  whence  the  current 
passes  through  a  safeguard,  M,  then  into  the  galvanometer, 
from  which  it  goes  to  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver. 
After  passing  through  the  electro-magnet,  it  passes  through 
the  wire,  T,  and  is  lost  in  the  eaith. 

Morsel  Uanipnlator  and  Receiver. 

437.    Morse's  Manipulatoe  is  shown  in  Fig.  303.    It 

consists  of  a  wooden  stand,  upon  which  is  a  metallic  lever, 

iA,  turning  about  a  horizontal  axis.    One  end  of  this  lever 

is  raised  up  by  a  spring,  r,  and  the  other  is  traversed  by  a 


Fig-m 

stem,  a,  which  rests  npon  a  copper  button,  and  tliis  in  turn 
communicates  through  the  stand  with  the  wire,  A.  Fig.  303 
represents  the  manipulator  at  the  instant  when  it  receives  a 
dispatch.  The  curi-ent  arrives  by  the  wire,  L,  which  is  the 
wire  of  the  line,  rises  into  the  lever,  kh,  and  descends  by 
the  wire,  A,  to  the  receiver. 

When  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a  signal,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  current  from  the  battery,  P,  to  enter  the 
manipulator.  This  is  not  effected  when  the  latter  is  dis- 
posed as  in  Fig,  303,  for  the  lever,  kh,  does  not  touch  the 
button  in  which  the  wire,  P,  terminates.    By  pressing  the 

(437.)  neurlbo  tb<^  Mnnlpaktor  In  doUll.    Itsoiie. 
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button,  B,  the  lever,  kh,  ia  lowered ;  a  contact  is  established, 
the  current  passes  immediately  into  the  wire,  L,  which  leads 
to  the  other  station. 

The  Recbivek,  Fig.  304,  is  composed  of  an  electro-mag- 
net, Ey  which,  whenever  a  current  ia  transmitted,  acts  by- 
attraction  upon  an  armature  of  eott  iron,  m,  fixed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lever,  mn,  and  movable  about  an  axis.  At 
its  extremity,  n,  the  lever  carries  a  point,  x,  which  may  be 
made  to  press  against  a  movable  fillet  of  paper,  ab.  When 
the  current  does  not  pass  through  the  electro-magnet,  the 
point,  X,  does  not  press  against  the  fillet ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  passes,  the  point  is  pressed  against  the  paper,  and 
traces  upon  it  either  a  point,  or  a  line  more  or  less  elongated. 


according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  current  ia 
uninterrupted. 

The  fillet  of  paper  is  kept  in  motion  uniformly  by  means  ' 
of  a  train  of  clock-work,  V,  which  turns  the  cylinder,  Z 
(Fig.  301).  The  fillet  of  paper  moving  uniformly  in  the 
direction  from  a  to  ft,. the  operator  at  the  other  station,  by 
pressing  the  button  of  the  manipulator,  and  maintaining  the 
pressure  for  greater  or  leaser  periods  of  time,  causes  a  suc- 
cession of  points  and  marks  to  be  made  upon  the  fillet  at 
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pleasure.  These  marks  are,  by  convention,  mado  to  stand 
for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table 

mouse's    alphabet. 


a  ■  — 

j 

8    •  •  • 

D   ~"~  •  •  • 

k 

t    — 

c  •  • 

1 

u   .  .  — 

d 

m 

V       •     •     •    -T- 

e  • 

f 

n     r-.--  . 

0     • 

X    •  •  • 

g 

P 

y  *  '  ~~"  *  • 

h  •  •  •  • 

q   .  .  —  . 

2     •  •  •       • 

• 

1    •  • 

r    .     .  . 

It  only  remains  to  explain  the  Protector,  M,  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  wires  may,  from  atmospheric  influences, 
accumulate  upon  themselves  sufficient  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity to  jprove  troublesome  to  the  operators  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  piece,  Jfcf,  is  destined  to  prevent  any  injurious 
action  of  this  kind.  It  is  composed  of  two  toothed  pieces 
of  metal,  disposed  so  that  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact. 
The  current  passes  into  one  of  these  pieces,  whilst  the  other 
is  in  communication  with  the  earth.  If,  from  any  atmos. 
pheric  change,  electricity  accumulates  upon  the  wires  or 
apparatus,  it  is  given  oif  by  the  points  to  the  piece  which 
is  in  communication  with  the  earth,  and  shocks  are  thus 
avoided. 

In  what  has  been  said,  only  a  single  wire,  £,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  running  from  station  to  station.  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  circuit,  that  a  second  wire  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  such  however  is  not  the  case.  The  employment  of  a  second 
wire  is  avoided  by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  single  wire  with 
the  earth.     The  parts  T,  Figs.  301   and  302,  are  for  this  purpose 


Explfiin  the  Protector.    Its  use.     Wh/y  i%  U  possible  to  operate  a  line  ofUiegraph 
icUh  a  single  voire  t 
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prolonged  from  the  instruments  till  brought  into  free  communication 
with  the  earth.  The  fluid  then  continues  to  circulate  just  as  though 
a  return  wire  had  been  used. 


Velocity  of  Electricity.—Submarine  Cables. 

438*  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  velocity 
of  electricity  is  such  as  to  carry  a  current  around  the  earth 
in  about  a  quarter  of  a  second.  For  short  distances,  then, 
we  may  regard  the  transmission  as  instantaneous. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  a  complete  net- work  of  lines 
has  been  established  over  both  continents.  Not  only  have  thousands 
of  miles  of  wires  been  stretclffed  on  land,  but  submarine  wires  have 
been  laid,  connecting  places  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  water. 
Telegraphic  wires  connect  England  and  Ireland.  England  and  France, 
France  and  Algiers,  and  so  on.  Finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  two  continents,  and  although  it  has  thus  far  failed  to 
be  successful,  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  complete  success 
at  no  distant  day.  Signals  and  messages  have  been  transmitted 
from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  possibility  of  the  connection 
has  thus  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Eilectro-Magnetio  Motor. 

439*  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  partial 
success,  to  employ  electro-magnetism  as  a  motor  for  the 
propulsion  of  machinery.  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  con- 
structed an  engine  of  this  kind  in  1838,  Avhich  was  capable 
of  propelling  a  boat  containing  twelve  persons.  Many  other 
machines  have  since  been  constructed,  but  in  all  cases  the 
expense  oi  moving  them  has  been  so  great  as  to  preclude 
their  economical  use. 

Fig.  305  represents  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  M.  Froment.     It  is  composed  of  four  electro- 

(438  )  What  Is  the  velocity  of  an  electrical  current?  Give  an  account  ofsorrtA 
of  the  aubmarine  lintut  nf  telegraph.  (  439.)  Has  electricity  been  used  as  a  motor  ? 
D40drt»6  M.  FRttMKirv'B  md(*'hirte  in  detail. 
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magnets,  acting  in  pairs  upon  two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  P,  only  one 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure.  These  pieces,  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnets. EF^  transmit  the  motion  by  means  of  a  working-beam,  to 
a  crank,  m,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  arbor.  The  latter 
bears  an  iron  fly-wheel,  which  regulates  the  nK>tion.  Finally,  the 
same  arbor  supports  a  piece  of  metal,  n,  of  a  greater  diameter,  the 
use  of  which  will  be  explained  presently. 

The  current  from  the  battery,  P,  entering  A,  passes  into  a  plat- 
form of  oast-iron,  B.  then,  through  difierent  metallic  pieces,  it 
reaches  the  arbor  and  the  piece  n.  From  thence  the  current  flows 
alternately  to  the  electro-magnets,  EF  and  ef.  The  manner  in 
which  this  alternate  flow  is  effected,  is  shown  in  Fig.  306,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  piece,  n,  and  its  accessories.  Upon  the 
piece,  n,  is  a  projection,  e,  called  a  cantj  which  in  the  course  of  one 
revolution  touches  soceessively  two  pallets,  a  and  b]  these  transmit 
to  the  electro-magnets  the  current,  whose  course  is  indicated  by  the 
unfeathered  arrows.  The  feathered  arrows  in  the  figure  show  the 
direction  in  which  the  parts  of  the  machine  move. 
"  The  current  passing  alternately  into  the  two  pallets,  a  and  b,  and 
thence  into  the  systems  of  electro-magnets,  EF  and  ef,  the  piece,  P, 
is  first  attracted,  and  then  a  similar  piece  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  arbor  of  the  fly-wheel  is  attracted,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  a 
continuous  rotary  motion,  which  is  transmitted  by  a  driving-band 
to  a  train  of  wheels,  and  so  on  to  the  pumps,  which  it  is  destined  to 
work. 

III.    -INDUCTION.  — APPLICATION      TO      MEOldNE. 

Inducdon  by  Currents. 

440.  We  have  seen  that  the  electricity  of  the  machine 
acts  upon  bodies  by  induction.  The  electricity  of  the 
battery  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  only  when  the  cur- 
rents begin  to  flow  and  when  they  cease. 

To  show  this,  take  two  copper  wires,  covered  with  silk,  and  wind 
them  side  by  side  upon  a  bobbin.     Then  fasten  the  two  ends  of  the 


JU  mode  of  action.    (  440.)  Does  galvanic  electricity,  act  by  induction  1    MfV  U 
thi»  ttitMcnl 
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first  wire  to  the  two  binders,  m  and  n,  of  tlie  galvanometer,  Fig.  297. 
Next  connect  one  end  of  the  second  wire  with  one  pole  of  a  feeble 
galvanic  battery.  If  the  other  end  of  the  second  wire  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  second  pole  of  the  battery,  at  the  instant  of 
contact,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  the  production 
of  a  current  in  Ihe  first  wire,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  battery.  If  the  contact  is  kept  up,  the  flow  of  the  induced 
current  ceases,  as  is  shown  by  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  re- 
turning to  its  position  of  rest.  If  the  current  of  the  battery  is  broken, 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  again  deviated,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  indicating  an  induced  current  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  battery. 

The  battery  current  is  called  the  inducing  current ;  the 
other  current  is  called  the  induced  one.  These  currents 
conform  to  the  following  laws : 

1.  At  the  instant  when  the  inducing  current  begins  to 
flow,  an  induced  current  is  developed  flowing,  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

2.  The  inducing  current  continuing  to  flow,  the  induced 
current  ceases. 

3.  At  the  instant  when  the  inducing  current  ceases  to 
flow,  an  induced  current  is  developed  flowing  'in  the  same 
direction. 

Properties  of  Induced  Ourrents. 

441.  Experiment  has  shown  that  induced  currents 
possess  all  the  properties  of  other  electrical  currents.  Like 
them,  they  give  sparks,  produce  violent  shocks,  decompose 
water,  salts,  and  the  like,  and  act  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

Induced  currents  are  the  more  powerful,  the  longer  the  wires  em- 

WJiat  is  ths  direction  of  the  induced  current  at  the  instant  ofclosina  the  cir- 
cuitf  Of  breaking  it?  What  is  the  indacing  curren*.  ?  The  induced  one?  Whnt 
are  the  laws  that  govern  the  induced  currents  ?  (  441.)  What  are  the  properties  of 
indnce'd  ciirreuts? 
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ployed.     Hence,  in  practice  it  is  usual  to  wind  the  wires  upon  bob- 
bins, as  Bhowii  in  Fig.  307. 

The  coll  shown  in  Fig.  307,  consists  first  of  a  cylinder  of  paste- 
board, upon  which  is  wound  about  three  hundred  coils  of  coarse 
copper  wire.  This  is  the  inducing  coil.  Over  it  is  a  finer  wire,  mak- 
ing several   thousand  coils.     These  wires  are  not  only  covered  \iith 


Fij.  80J. 

silk,  T>ut  also  with  an  insulsling  varnish  of  gumUc.  At  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  stand  on  which  the  coil  rests,  are  two  binders 
in  connection  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery.  From  one  of  them 
proceeds  a  plate  of  copper,  going  to  a  toothed  wheel,  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  communicating  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the  inducing  coil ; 

B'na  are  a*  u^f  icoanat    ffoa  tMtilattdl    Sou  an  Ot  IxHttrv  tm^nf^i- 
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the  second  binder  is  in  communication  with  the  other  end  of  the  same 
coil.  The  two  ends  of  the  finer  wire  arc  also  connected  with  binders, 
and  through  them  may  be  connected  with  any  conductor  whatever. 
For  the  purpose  of  administering  a  shock,  the  binders  are  provided 
with  wires  having  copper  handles,  which  are  to  be  grasped,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

When  the  instrument  is  in  operation,  the  current  from  the  battery 
is  continually  broken  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  there 
results  a  succession  of  shocks,  two  at  each  interruption  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  shocks  that  arise  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow  are  almost 
nothing,  whilst  those  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  interruption 
are  quite  severe. 

The  principle  of  induced  currents  has  been  applied  in  constn  tot- 
ing instruments  for  generating  large  quantities  of  electricity.  The 
induction  coil,  as  improved  by  Ruhmkorff,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instruments  of  this  class.  In  some  of  bis  larger  instru' 
ments  he  uses  more  than  sixty  miles  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coiL 


Ph3rBiological  efifects  of  Electrical  Currents. 

442.  Electrical  currents  have  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  nervous  system.  Electricity  has  a  powerfiil  action 
upon  the  animal  economy,  and  when  judiciously  applied 
possesses  considerable  curative  power. 

Fig.  308  represents  one  of  the  many  forms  that  have  been  given 
to  the  electrical  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  human 
body.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  upon  which  is  mounted  a  copper 
cylinder,  inclosing  a  bobbin  of  two  wires.  The  box  has  a  drawer  of 
zinc,  in  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  salt  water.  A  plate  of  well 
calcined  carbon,  impregnated  with  nitric  acid,  is  plunged  into  this 
solution.  In  a  word,  the  combination  constitutes  a  modified  form  of 
a  Bunsen's  couple.  Two  copper  slips  communicate,  the  one  with 
the  zinc  and  the  other  with  the  carbon,  conducting  the  current  to  the 


How  are  shocks  given  t  WJuit  arrangement  is  made  for  continually  hr eating 
the  curreni  f  How  may  the  shocks  he  increased  f  (442.)  What  application  liaa 
been  made  to  medicine  f    Ea^lairi  Fig,  808. 
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targe  wire  of  the  coil,  through  a  piece  of  machinery  for  breaking  the 
current.  This  current-breaker  consists  of  a  small  plate  of  soft  iron, 
attracted  by  an  electro-magnet  ia  the  centre,  of  the  bobbin.  U  is 
attracted  when  the  current  passes,  and  immediately  interrupts,  or 
breaks  it.     The  induced  current  is  conducted  by  wires  to  two  sponifes 


Fig.  8I)S. 

saturated  with  salt  water,  or  fresh,  according  as  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  more  or  less  intimate  communication  with  the  part  through  which 
the  shocks  are  to  be  passed.  Finally,  the  method  of  applying  the 
shocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  SOS. 


Blectiloal  FiahM. 

443*  Certain  flihes  possess  the  power  of  imparting  a  shock  that 
onrnpares  in  intensity  with  that  of  a  powerful  Leyden  jar.  Such 
fisheE  are  called  electrical  Ashe!',  and  are  of  three  kinds,  the  most 


144$.)  Jhiorlti  Ihe  tltclriail  JMti, 
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interesting  of  which  its  the  electrical  eel  of  South  America.  This 
fish  was  studied  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  have  given  a  com- 
plete description  of  it. 

The  shocks  given  by  electrical  fishes  are  due  to  electricity 
generated  in  the  body  of  the  fish.  Matteuci  showed  that  sparks 
could  be  obtained  from  the  fish,  and  also  that  the  galvanometer  is 
afiected  when  one  of  its  wires  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
back  of  the  fish,  and  the  other  with  its  belly. 

In  all  cases  the  shock  is  voluntary,  and  serves  as  a  meanA  of 
defense  against  enemies. 

To  what  are  fheir  thocka  due  t    What  obeervations  were^  made  by  Matteitci  ? 


CHAPTEE  XL 

APPMCATION   OF  PHYSICAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  MACHINES. 
I.  —  OENEBAL     PBIKOIPLEB. 

Definition  of  a  Machine. 

444.  A  MACHINE  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a 
force  applied  at  one  point,  is  made  to  produce  an  effect  at 
some  other  point. 

The  force  applied  is  called  ihepower^  and  the  force  to  be  overcome 
is  called  the  resistance. 

Motors. 

445.  The  working  of  a  machine  requires  a  continued 
application  of  power.    The  source  of  this  power  is  called 

the  MOTOR. 

Some  of  the  most  important  motors  are  musculcMr  effort,  as  exerted 
by  man  or  beast,  in  various  kinds  of  work ;  the  weight  and  impulse 
of  water,  as  in  water-mills ;  the  impulse  of  air,  as  in  wind-mills ;  the 
elastic  force  of  springs,  as  in  watches;  the  eapansive  force  of  vapors 
cmd  gcues,  as  in  steam  and  hot-air  engines.  The  last  is,  perhaps^ 
the  most  useful  of  the  motors  mentioned. 

Object  and  IJtility  of  Machines. 

446*  The  object  of  a  machine  is  to  transmit  the  power 
furnished  by  the  motor,  and  to  modify  its  action  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  a  useful  effect. 

(444.)  What  is  a  machine?    The  power?     ThereitUtancef    (445.)  What  is  a  mo- 
tort   Mention  §&m6  qf  the  moBi  importatU,    (440.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  machine  T 
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In  no  case  does  a  machine  add  anything  to  the  power  applied  to  it; 
on  the  contrary,  it  ahsorhs  more  or  les&  of  this  power,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  connection  existing 
between  the  parts. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  cause  an  absorption  of  power 
are  the  rubbing  of  one  part  upon  another,  the  stiffness  of  bands  and 
belts,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  adhesion  of  one  part  to  another, 
and  the  want  of  hardness  and  elasticity  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
machine  is  constructed.  The  resistances  arising  from  these  causes  are 
called  hurtful  resistances.  They  not  only  absorb  much  of  the  power 
applied,  but  they  also  contribute  to  wear  out  the  machine.  The 
existence  of  these  resistances  in  every  machine  requires  a  continued 
supply  of  power  to  overcome  them,  in  addition  to  that  necessary  to 
perform  the  useful  work.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
obtain  perpetual  motion. 

Quantity  of  "Work  of  a  Force. 

44T.  The  idea  of  work,  in  mechanics,  implies  that  a 
force  is  contiaually  exerted,  and  that  the  point  at  which  it  is 
applied  moves  through  a  certain  space.  Thus,  in  raising  a 
weight,  the  work  performed  depends  first  npon  the  weight 
raisedj  and  secondly  upon  the  height  through  which  it  is 
raised.  The*  quantity  of  work  of  a  force  in  any  given  time, 
is  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  force^  expressed  in 
pounds,  multiplied  by  tlie  distance  through  which  it  is  ex- 
erted^ expressed  in  feet.  This  distance  is  called  th^  path 
described. 

Equilibrium  of  a  Machine. 

448.  A  machine  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  power  and 
resistance  exactly  balance  each  other. 

In  determining  the  circumstances  of  equilibrium,  it  is  customary  to 
neglect  the  hurtful  resistances  in  the  first  approximation,  and  then  to 


Con  a  mcushins  create  pou)er  t  WJiat  are  hurtful  resistances  f  .  Their  effect  f 
(447.)  What  is  meant  by  work  ?  lUostrate.  Wfuit  U  the  measure  qf  the  gruantUff 
qftporkf  (448.)  When  is  a  machine  in  eqailibrium?  What  is  the  condition  (^ 
equiUbrium  when  the  hur^l  resistances  are  neglected  t 
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take  aoconnt  of  them  as  corrections.  If  the  hnrtful  resistances  be 
neglected,  it  will  be  found  that  any  machine,  working  uniformly,  is 
in  equilibrium,  when  in  any  given  time  the  quantity  of  work  of  the 
poy)er  is  equal  to  that  of  the  resistance. 


11, — BLBMENTABY     llAOHINBB. 

Mechanical  Po^>7ers. 

449.  The  elementary  machines  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
the  cord;  the  lever;  the  inclined  plane  ;  XhepuUey;  the  whed 
and  aade;  the  screw ;  and  the  wedge.  These  seven  are 
called  mechaniocd  powers.  The  first  three  are  simple  ele- 
ments ;  the  remaining  ones  are  combinations  of  these  three. 

The  principles  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Physics,  have  already  been 
explained  in  Chapter  I.  In  the  following  articles  those  principles  are 
repeated,  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  other  mechanical 
powers.  In  the  cuts  which  follow,  the  power  and  resistance  are 
represented  by  arrow-heads,  the  former  being  denoted  by  the  letter 
P,  and  the  latter  by  B. 

The  Cord. 

450.  Cords,  and  bands  or  belts,  are  used  for  transmit- 
ting motion  from  one  point  to  another,  as  in  the  pulley. 
Chains  are  often  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the 
watch. 

Cords,  belts,  and  chains,  should  be  as  flexible  as  is  consistent  with 
nfficient  strength. 

The  Lever. 

451.  A  LEVEB  is  an  inflexible  bar,  free  to  turn  about  an 
a xis.  This  axis  is  called  the  fulcrum.  (See  Arts.  30, 3 1 ,  and 
32.)     Levers  may  be  either  straight  or  curved.     The  dis- 

(449.)  How  many  mechanical  powers  are  there?    Name  them.    (450.)  What  If 
fhe  vte  of  a  cord  or  band  in  machinery  ?    (451.)  What  is  a  lerer  ? 
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tances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 

■Q         power  and  resistance  are  called  lever 
arms. 

In  the  lever,  MN,  F  is  the  falcrum,  MP 
and  NB  are  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
power  and  resistance,  FA  is  the  lever  arm 
of  the  power,  and  FB  is  the  lever  arm  of 
the  resistance. 
Levers  are  divided  into  three  classes : 

In  the  jf^st  class  (Fig.  810),  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and 
the  resistance.    The  steelyard  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 

In  the  second  class  (Fig.  311),  the  resis*^^ance  is  between  the  power 
and  fulcrum.    The  rudder  of  a  ship  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 

In  the  third  class  (Fig.  812),  the  power  is  between  the  resistance 
and  the  fulcrum.    The  treadle  of  a  lathe  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 


Fig.  809. 


[ 


r 


Fig.  810. 


Fig.  811. 


J 


1 


Fig.  81S. 


In  all  cases  the  paths  described  by  the  points  of  application  of  the 
power  and  resistance  wiU  be  proportional  to  their  lever  arms,  and 
when  in  equilibrium,  the  power  will  be  to  the  resistance  as  the  lever 
arm  of  the  resistance  is  to  the  lever  arm  of  the  power. 

Compound  Lever& 

452.  A  COMPOUND  LEVEB  Is  a  combination  of  simple  levers,  so 
arranged  that  the  resistance  in  one^  acts  as  a  power  in  the  next, 
throughout  the  combination. 

Compound  levers  are  used  for  magnifying  small  motions,  as  in 
showing  the  expansion  of  bodies ;  or  to  enable  a  small  weight  to 
balance  a  large  one,  as  in  the  hay-scale  and  in  other  weighing 
machines.  The  principle  of  the  compound  lever  applies  in  trains  of 
wheelwork. 


Fuloroin?    LeTerarmt?    lUtutraf^,    Bowmanyclasnesofleeertarsihsref   Jh* 
§eHb4  Mch  cloM,  and  iOuHratf,    (4tda.)  WkatU  a  compound  Uv^  f    lis  QMS? 
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The  Inclined  Plane. 

453.    An  INCLINED  PLANE  is  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizon.     (See  Arts.  49,  60,  and  61.) 

Ib   machineiy,  the   mclined   plane   is  seldom  nsed,  except   in 
ombination. 


The  Pulley. 

454.    A  PULLET  is  a  wheel  free  to  turn  about  on  axis 
and  having  a  groove  around  it  to  receive  a  cord.    The  axis 
turns  in  a  frame  called  a  block, 

A  palley  is  said  to  be  fixed  or  movable^  according  as  its  block  is 
fixed  or  movable. 


Single  Pized  Pulley. 

455.  In  this  pulley  the  block,  O,  is  fixed,  and 
the  wheel,  AB,  turns  within  it.  The  effect  of  the 
fixed  pulley  is  simply  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
force. 

Single  Movable  Pulley. 


^0\ 


A. 


<y 


Fig.8ia. 
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456.    In  this  pulley  the  block,  O,  is  movable,  and  the 
wheel  turns  within  it.  C 

Pallejs  are  combinations  of  the  cord  and  lever.  In 
the  fixed  pulley  we  may  regard  AB  as  a  lever,  whose 
lever  arms  are  OA  and  OB,  and  whose  falcrnm  is  O. 
In  the  movable  pulley  we  may  regard  AB  as  a  lever  of 
the  second  class,  whose  fnlcram  is  A,  and  whose  lever 
arms  are  AB  and  AO. 

Pulleys  are  nsed  for  raisjpg  weights,  for  working  the 
rigging  of  ships,  and  the  like.    They  are  frequently  used  i 

in  combinations.  Fig.  814. 


m 


B 


if 


(493.)  What  is  an  inclined  plane?  (4:54.)  What  is  a  pnlley?  A  Mock?  When 
/bMdf  MovabUf  (455.)  Describe  the  single  flxed  pnlley.  Ito  efTect.  (456.)  1>». 
Hrtbe  fbe  tingle  moYaUe  pnlley.  Ctf  *ohat  HmpU  machinM  are  puU&ys  campoted  f 
lUudraie. 
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ComUnatloiw  of  PnUeya. 

4ftV>  Figaro  815  represeots  a  combmation  of  three  movable 
pnllejs,  is  wbicb  there  is  a  separata  cord  for  each  pullej.  One  end 
of  each  cord  is  attached  to  a  fixed  rap- 
port, the  other  end  being  attached  to  the 
block  of  the  pnlie;  next  io  order,  except 
tbe  last  one,  at  the  free  eztremitj  of 
which  tbe  power  is  applied.  The  re- 
eistance,  R;  is  applied  to  tbe  block  of  the 
first  pnllej.  This  combinatioit  ie  diffi- 
cnlt  to  Dse,  and  occupies  a  great  deal  of 

figure  816  represents  a  combinatJon 
of  fixed  and  movable  pnlleys,  the  former 
in  one  block  and  the  latter  in  another. 
sif.Bia.         A  single  cord  is  employed,  having  one 
end  made  fast  to  the  fixed    block,   and   then    passing 
around  tbe  wheels,  alternating  between  those  of  the     "'"  *"■ 
movable  and  those  of  the  fixed  block.    Tbe  power  is  applied  at  th« 
free  extremity  of  the  cord,  and  the  resistance  to  the  movable  block. 
The  pulleys  in  each  block,  instead  of  being  one  above  another,  as  in 
the  fignre,  are  often  placed  side  bj  side. 


The  Wlieel  and  A3d«, 

4SS.  The  WHEKL  AKD  ATT.v.  oonsiatB  of  a  wheel,  or  dnun, 
A,  mounted  upon  an  axle,  B.  The 
power  is  applied  at  one  extremity  of  a 
cord  wrapped  around  the  wheel,  and 
the  resiatance  at  one  extremity  of  a 
second  cord  wrapped  around  the  axle 
n  a  contrary  direction.  The  whole  is 
Bnpported  on  a  suitable  frame,  by 
means  of  pivots  projecting  from  the 
IW-  BIT.  ends  of  the  axle. 
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The  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  fiimilar  to  that  of  the  pulley, 
and  it  is,  like  that  machine,  a  comhination  of  the  cord  and  the  lever. 
In  machinery  its  principal  use  is  in  transmitting  motion  of  rotation 
from  one  piece  to  another. 

The  'Windlass  and  Capstan. 

459.  The  windlibs  consists 
of  an  axle,  or  arhor,  AB,  and 
a  crank,  BOD,  hy  means  of 
which  it  is  turned.  The  crank 
consists  of  an  arm,  BO,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axle,  called  the 
crank  arm,  and  a  second  arm, 
DO,  perpendicular  to  the  first, 
called  the  eranh  handle.  The 
Fig.  818.  power  is  applied  to  the  crank 

handle,  and  the  resistance  to  a  rope  wrapped  around  the  axle.    The 
windlass  is  principally  used  in  raising  weights. 

The  capstan  differs  from  the  windlass  in  having  its  axis  vertical, 
and  in  being  turned  by  means  of  levers  inserted  in  holes  made  in  the 
head  of  the  axle,  instead  of  by  a  crank.  It  is  much  used  on  ship- 
board for  raising  anchors  and  the  like. 


The  Differential  Windlass. 

460.  This  differs  from  the 
common  windlass,  in  having  an 
axle  formed  by  two  drums,  A 
and  £,  of  different  diameters. 
A  cord  is  attached  to  the  larger 
cylinder  and  wrapped  several 
times  around  it,  after  which  it 
passes  mider  a  movable  pulley, 
C,  and  is  then  wrapped  in  a 
contrary  direction  around  the 
smaller  cylinder.  The  power  is 
'*«'^*'  applied  to  the  crank  arm,  and 

the  resistance  to  the  block  of  the  movable  puUey. 

Its  nae  in  maefaineiy  T    (499.)  WhaiU  a  vdndUui  f    J>^or(b$  iU    What  4$  m 
crank  t    What  U  a  capstan  t    (460.)  Desoiilte  the  cUCTprenti^  viQ<iiA88. 
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When  the  cord  is  wound  npon  the  larger  cyKnder,  it  nnwinds  from 
the  smaller  one,  bnt  in  a  less  amonnt,  so  that  the  tote.!  effect  is  to  raise 
the  weight,  R.  The  power  of  this  machine  may  be  increased  bj 
malting  the  two  drums  nearly  equal  in  diameter. 

The  Scre^>7. 


461.  The  SCEEW  is  essentially  a  combination 
of  inclined  planes.  It  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
enveloped  by  a  spiral  projection  called  the  thread. 
The  two  faces  of  the  thread  are  nothing  more 
than  inclined  planes  wound  around  fJie  cylinder  of 
the  screw. 

^••■^  The  screw  works  into  a  solid,  fitttjd  to  receive 
it,  called  the  nut.  The  nut  may  be  fixed,  the  screw  tiuning 
within  it,  or  the  screw  may  be  fixed,  the  nut  turning  upon  it. 
Motion  is  imparted  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  means  of  a  lever,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  power 
is  applied. 

The  endless  screw  is  a  screw  secured  by  shoulders,  so  that  it  can 

not  move  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  working  into  a  toothed  wheeL  When 
the  screw  is  turned,  it  imparts  motion  to 
the  wheel,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  made  to 
move  a  train  of  wheelwork. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  used  in  regis- 
tering the  number  of  turns  of  an  axle,  as, 
for  example,  the  shaft  of  a  steamboat.  An 
endless  screw  is  arranged  so  as  to  turn  as 
many  times  as  the  shaft,  and  is  connected 
with  a  train  of  light  wheelwork.  The 
wheels  bear  indices,  by  means  of  which 
the  number  of  turns,  in  any  given  time, 
may  be  read  off.  This . arrangement  is  extensively  used  in  gas  and 
water-meters,  and  also  in  various  branches  of  manufacture. 


Fig.  821. 


iZ8«M«.    (461.)  What  is  a  berev T    Its  thread?    Its  nut?    DeteHbs  Ike  endlesi 
^nrew»    Its  uses. 
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The  "Wedga 

462.  Tho  WEDGE  is  a  solid,  bounded  by  a  rectangle,  BD, 
called  the  hack;  two  rectangles,  AF  and  ^ 

DF,  called  faces^  and  two  triangles,  ADE 
and  BCF,  called  ends.  The  line,  EF,  in 
which  the  faces  meet,  is  <5alled  the  edge,  > 

The  wedge  is  a  combination  of  two  in-  M^ 
dined  planes,  and  is  used  in  splitting  and  \ 
cutting  instruments.    The  power  is  applied 

to  the  back,  and  may  consist  either  of  a         e r 

blow  or  of  a  steady  pressure.    The  resist-  Fig.  82s. 

ance  is  applied  to  the  faces.  • 

The  power  of  a  wedge  may  be  increased,  by  increasing  the  length 
of  its  faces,  and  by  diminishiDg  the  breadth  of  its  back. 

III. — nUETEUL     EKSISTANOEB. 

Friction. 

463*  Fbiction  is  the  resistance  which  one  body  ex- 
periences in  moving  upon  another  when  the  two  bodies  are 
pressed  together.  This  resistance  arises  from  inequalities  in 
the  surfaces,  the  projections  of  the  one  sinking  into  the  de- 
pressions of  the  other.  To  overcome  the  resistance  thus 
produced,  a  force  must  be  applied  sufficient  to  break  off  or 
bend  down  the  projecting  points,  or  else  to  lift  the  moving 
body  over  the  inequalities. 

Friction  is  distinguished  as  sliding  and  rolling.  The 
former  arises  when  one  body  is  drawn  upon  another ;  the 
latter,  when  one  body  is  rolled  upon  another.  Everything 
else  being  equal,  the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  sliding  friction,  between 
the  same  two  bodies,  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  they 


(463.)  What  is  a  wedge?  Of  what  is  it  compounded  ?  Ita  iwe?  Bow  may  its 
power  &«  inereased  t  (403.)  What  is  fWctlon  ?  How  is  it  oaased  ?  Distinction  l>e. 
tweensUding  and  rolling  friction?  Which  is  the  greater?  JBeplainUuUiwqfletk 
tUding  and  roOingfridlon, 
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ftre  pressed  together,  and  independent  of  the  extent  of  snr&ce  in 
contact. 

It  has  beea  found,  when  a  wheel  or  pivot  rolls  npon  a  surface,  that 
the  rolling  friction  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  or  pivot. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  combination  of  sliding  and  rolling  friction. 
In  the  case  of  a  car  on  a  railroad,  the  friction  at  the  axle  is  sliding, 
wliile  that  at  the  track  is  rolling. 

Sliding  friction  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  interposing  between 
the  rubbing  surfaces  unffttents^  such  as  lard,  tallow,  oil,  and  yariooa 
compositions. 

For  slow  motions  and  great  pressures  the  more  consistent  unguentB, 
as  lard,  tallow,  and  the  like,  are  used ;  for  rapid  motions  and  light 
pressures,  oils'are  generally  employed. 

StifEhess  of  Cords. 

464.  When  a  cord  is  wound  upon  a  wheel  or  axle,  a 
certain  amount  of  force  is  required  to  bend  it.  The  re- 
sistance which  the  cord  thus  offers  to  bending  is  classed  as  a 
hurtful  resistance.  This  resistance  should  be  obviated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  selecting  bands  and  cords,  which  are  as 
flexible  as  is  consistent  with  due  strength. 

Atmoaplierio  Resistance. 

465.  The  atmosphere  exerts  a  powerful  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  bodies  moving  through  it.  It  has  been  found, 
both  by  theory  and  experiment,  that  this  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  greatest  cross  section  of  the  body,  made  by 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
also  to  the  square  of  the  body's  velocity.  To  obviate  this 
resistance,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pieces  which  have  a  rapid 
motion  should  have  as  small  a  cross  section  as  is  consistent 
with  due  strength. 


JBaeplain  the  two  kinds  of/Hction  in  a  car,  JTow  is  fHcHon  diminished  t  Wh€% 
would  you  employ  consistent  and  whenfiuid  unguents  t  (464:.)  How  does  tbe  stiffs 
neas  of  corda  produce  resistance  ?  How  lessened  ?  (465.)  Explain  the  subject  of 
attnoepfaeric  resistance.    How  lessened  ? 
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The  principle  of  atmospheric  resistance  has  been  employed  to 
regulate  the  velocity  of  certaii]^  machines.  To  effect  this  object,  a 
wheel  is  arranged  bearing  vanes^  which,  striking  against  the  air 
generate  a  resistance  that  prevents  the  velocity  from  passing  a  certain 
limit.  It  is  this  principle  which  renders  the  parachuU  a  safe  means 
of  descending  ftom  a  balloon. 


IV.  — WnSELWOBK. 

Trains  of  Wheels. 

466*  The  power  furnished  by  the  motor  of  a  complex 
machine,  is  usually  transmitted  through  a  succession  of 
pieces,  to  the  working  point.  These  connecting  pieces 
are,  in  general,  wheels  and  axles,  and  taken  together 
they  form  what  is  called  a  train.  A  wheel  which  imparts 
motion  to  a  succeeding  one,  is  called  the  driver/  that  to 
which  motion  is  imparted,  is  called  the  follower. 

Mode  of  Comiection. 

467.  There  are  various  methods  by  means  of  which  one 
wheel  may  be  made  to  act  upon  another. 

Mrst.  By  simple  contact.  The  driver, 
A,  being  slightly  pressed  against  the  fol- 
lower, B,  the  friction  between  the  wheels 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  motion  of  rotation 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

To  increase  the  friction  and  avoid  sliding,  the  surfaces  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  soft  leather.  In  all  cases  the  motion  of  the 
follower  is  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  driver,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows. 

Secondly.  By  means  of  bands  or  belts.  The  band  is 
passed  around  the  circumferences  of  both  wheels,  and  when 


WTiat «««  Jmb  been  made  o/atmoaphsHo  reHstance  as  a  regulator  f  (466.)  What 
lb  a  train  ?  A  driver  ?  A  foUower  ?  (467.)  Explain  the  mode  of  ooonection  by  sim- 
ple contact    Jlow  is  eliding  avoided  t 
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tightened,  a  sufficient  amount  of  friction  is  produced  to  im« 
part  motion  from  the  driver  to  the  follower. 

"When  tho  band  does  not  cross  between  the  wheels,  they  both  re- 
volve in  the  same  direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  824.  When  the 
band  crosses  between  the  wheels,  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 


Fig.  824 


Fig.  890. 


as  indicated  in  Fig.  825.  Belts  are  made  of  leather,  gntta  percha, 
and  the  like.  They  are  flat  and  thin,  and  the  drums  on  which  they 
run  should  be  sliglitly  elevated  toward  the  middle  of  their  thickness. 
Cords  are  made  of  catgut,  hempen  fibres,  or  wire,  nearly  cylindrical. 
The  drums,  or  pulleys,  on  which  they  run  should  be  elevated  at  the 
edges.  Chains  are  also  used,  and  in  this  case  the  drums  should  be 
grooved,  and  either  notched  or  toothed,  so  as  to  fit  the  links  of  the 
chain. 

Thirdly.  By  means  of  projections  on  the  circumferences  of 
the  wheels  called  teeth* 

A  small  wheel,  C,  mounted  on  the  axle  of  a  large  one,  B,  is  called 

a  'pinion^  and  its  projections  are  called 
lea'oes.  In  the  figure  the  teeth  of  the 
^ .  wheel  A  engage  with  the  leaves  of  the 
3]  pinion  C,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  B 
engage  with  the  leaves  of  the  pinion  D. 
If  the  wheel  A  is  turned  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  wheel  B  will 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the 
wheel  F  in  the  same  direction.  A  wheel 
whose  teeth  project  from  its  circumfer- 
ence, as  shown  in  Fig.  826,  is  called  a 
spur-wheel. 


Fig.  820.^ 


Bxplain  the  mode  of  connection  by  bands  and  belts.  Biaplain  iht  Ujoo  methods  of 
arranffing  the  lands.  The  hind  cf  wheel  required  f^leUs,  For  cords.  For  chains. 
Exiplain  the  mode  tf  connection  ly  teeth.  What  is  a  pinion  t  Lea^oest  lUustmU, 
What  is  a  epur-wheel  f 


REGULATORS. 
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lu  the  combination  shown  in  Fig.  826,  the  axes  of  the  wheels  are 
supposed  to  be  parallel.  "When  the  axes  are  not  parallel  to  each 
othor^  motion  of  rotation  may  be  communicated  by  means  of  beveled 
wheela,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  If  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  beveled  wheels  may  be  used,  as  in  Fig.  13,  or  the  driver  may 
have  its  teeth  set  perpendicular  to  its  face  and  working  into  a 
pinion.    Such  a  wheel  is  called  a  crown-wheel. 

"When  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  driver  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
follower,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  latter  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  former.  By  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  number  of  teeth  on 
the  different  wheels,  the  angular  velocity  may  be  multiplied  at 
pleasure. 


V.  —  EBCHJLATOBS. 


The  Governor. 

468.  The  goverj^^or  is  a  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  motive  force.  One  form  of  this  contrivance  is 
shown  in  Fig.  327. 

AB.  is  a  vertical  axis,  connected  with  the  machine  near  its  work- 
ing point,  and  revolving  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  working  point ;  FE 
and  GD  are  arms  turning  with  the  axis,  and 
bearing  heavy  balls,  D  and  E,  at  their  ex- 
tremities; the  arms  are  attached,  by  hinge 
joints,  at  G  and  F  to  two  bars,  OG  and  OF, 
and  these  bars  are  connected  by  hinge  joints 
with  the  axis  at  0.  The  arms  FE  and  GD 
are  also  connected  by  hinge  joints,  with  a 
ring,  H,  which  is  free  to  slide  up  and  down 
the  axis,  AB. 

"When  the  axis  revolves,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the  balls 
causes  them  to  recede  from  AB,  and  depresses  the  ring,  H.  This 
causes  the  lever,  BK,  to  turn  about  its  fulcrum,  K,  and  when  the 
velocity  has  become  sufficiently  great,  the  lever  operates  to  close  a 


Fig.  82T. 


A  l&veled ivheel t  A  crovm  wheelf  When  U  the  angular  moUon  offhefoUow^ 
greater  than  that  qf  the  driter  T  (468.)  What  is  a  goveraor  ?  Describe  thai  ehowf 
in  thejl{fi*re,  and  explain  its  action. 
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valTO,  and  shot  off  the  motive  power.  WLon  the  velocity  agun 
uiminishes,  the  balls  approach  the  axis,  the  ring,  II,  rises,  and  the 
valve  is  opened.  The  governor  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  any 
desirable  velocity  at  the  working  point. 


The  Fly-WheeL 

469.    The   plt-whekl  is   a  contrivance  for    obviating 
irregularities  of  motion  in  a  machine. 

It  usually  consbts  of  a  heavy  rim  of  iron  connected  with  the  axle 

by  radial  arms,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    It 

is  mounted  on  an  axle  near  the  working  point 

of  the  machine,  and  when  the  motive  power 

exceeds  the  amount  required  to  do  the  work, 

the  excess  goes  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 

the  fly-wheel,  with  but  a  slight  increase  of 

its  angular  velocity.     On  the  other  hand, 

when  the  motive  power  is  less  than  that  re- 

quired  to  do  the  work,  the  fly-wheel  acts  by 

Pig.  883.  .^  inertia,  giving  out  the  force  stored  up  in 

it,  with  but  a  slight  decrease  of  angular  velocity,  and  thus  supplies 

the  deficiency.    By  a  proper  adaptation  any  desired  uniformity  of 

motion  may  be  attained. 


VI.  —  PBIMS      kOVEBS. 

Definition  of  a  Prime  Mover. 


4T0.  A  PRIME  MOVBB  is  a  piece,  or  combination  of  pieces, 
to  whicli  the  force  of  the  motor  is  immediately  applied,  and 
from  which  that  force  is  transmitted  through  the  connecting 
pieces  to  the  working  point.  The  most  important  prime 
movers  are  water-wheels  and  steam-engines. 


(469.)  What  is  a  fly-wheel  T    l>e9orib«  U  and  ito  aeUon,    (470.)  Waat  is  a  prime 
mowht  ?    What  are  the  most  important  ones  T 
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Watet^Wheela. 


Fls.  Bse. 


4T1.  A  WATER-WHESLis  awheel  pat  inmoUon  by  the  action 

of  water.    Water-wheels  are  divided  into  two  classes — verti- 
cal and  horizontal  wheels.    There  are  three  principal  varieties 

of  vertical  wheels — overshot,  underslwt,  and  breast  wheels. 

The  most  important  of  the  horizontal  wheels  is  the  turbine. 
The  merihot  vihsel  consists  of  a  cjlindrical  J 

drum,  A,  terminated  at  its  ends  by  projecting 

rings,  B,  called  otowtu.    The  spaco  betw^een 

the  crowns  is  divided  into  cells,  hj  curved 

or  angular  partitions;  these  cells  are  callei" 

buekett,  and  thej  are  constructed  so  as  t' 

retain  the  water  as  long  as  possible.     Th 

water  is  delivered  hy  a  sluice,  O,  near  the  top 

of  the  wheel,  and  acting  hy  its  weight,  it 

impnrts  a  rotary  motion  to  the  wheel. 
Tlio  undershot  wheel  resembles  the  overshot  wheel  in  its  general 
construction,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  form  of  the  partitions  between 
tbo  cells,  which  may  be  plane  or 
cnrved.  These  partitions  are  call- 
ed fioaXt.      In  this  wheel    the 
water  is  delivered  at  the  bottom, 
and   striking  against   the    floats 
_^   with  a  velocity  dne  to  the  height 
^.  sMt  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  A, 

rotary  motion  is  prodnoed.    In  this  wheel,  the  water  acts  solely  by 

its  impulse. 
The  'bfVJAt  wheel  differs  from  the 

overshot  wheel  in  having  the  water 

delivered  into  the  buckets  at  a  lower 

level,  and  in  being  provided  with  a 

casing,  or  troogh,  A,  called  a  Ireatt, 

nearly  fitting  the  periphery  of  the 

wheel  which  revolves  within  it.  Iq 

this  wheel  the  water  acts  both  by 

its  weight  and  its  impnisa.  Fig.  sn. 

(471.)  Willi  !■  uratfr-nhoel?  now  minrc 
TWtfcalahBuliT  Dtmrlbt  tht  overiMKlisi!,U 
tenia  tte  wtdtrihot  wAoI.    T!u  breail  «!?i4tL 
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A  description  of  turbines,  which  are  mora  complex  than  vortical 
wheels,  does  not  M  within  the  scope  of  Che  present  work. 

The  Steain-£!ngiao. 
4TS.    A  ET£AU-EHGIMK  is  A  Combination  of  piocQS  for 
atiliziug  the  expansive  force  of  steam  and  converting  it  into 
a  motive  power. 

-  Id.  fhe  following  pages  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
points  are  espiaioed.  A  complete  discnsaioa  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  ^ren  within  tijo  limits  assigned  to  this  treatise. 
For  further  details  the  pupil  must  consult  those  works  in  which  the 
tubjcct  of  steam  is  treated  aa  a  specialtj. 

Steam. 
A73>  Let  AB  represent  a  glass  tnbo  of  nniform  boro,  and  0,  a 
piston,  fitting  it  steam-tight,  and  suppose  a  little  wa- 
ter to  be  in  the  tube  below  the  piston.  If  heat  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  tnbe,  by  means  of  a 
spiriHoinp,  the  water  will  he  converted  into  steara, 
and  Iho  piston  will  tie  driven  to  the  top  of  the  tabe. 
If  the  lamp  be  romorcd,  and  the  tnbe  allowed  to  cool, 
the  steam  will  be  condensed,  and  the  pressnre  of  the 
atmosphere  will  drive  the  piston  back  to  its  original 
position.  By  again  applying  heat  and  withdrawing 
it,  the  o[ieration  may  be  repeated,  and  so  on  indef- 
initely. This  simple  experiment  involves  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  steam-engine. 

Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
cuhic  inch  of  water  gives  1,700  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  a  cnbic  foot,  of  steam.  In  this  case  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  isincquilibriam  with  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  a  tuition  of  IS  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  If  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  bo  converted  into  steam,  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, it  will  yield  bnt  850  cubic  inches  of  steam,  hut  the  Umion 
will  now  be  80  lbs.  to  the  inch, 

(17a.)  What  la  a  aMim-eiiKlnet  (4T3.)  DacHbe  Vii  ntptrimmt  illutlraUng  U* 
Idta  0/  the  tUam-ennbu.  Hok  manJ/  cnbio  india  oj  tttam  dett  a  cuMo  iruA  nT 
aaUr  ffirt  under  a  prtaturt  0/  IG  Ibl,  la  lAe  inch  t    Bote  many  under  a  prtmm 


Fig. ass. 
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In  general,  ilie  ^  olunie  of  steam  yielded  by  a  given  volume  of  water 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  generated,  and  in 
all  cases  the  tension  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  this  pressure.  Hence, 
the  quantity  of  work  arising  from  the  conversion  of  a  given  bulk  of 
water  into  steam  is  alwjjys  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
pressure  under  which  it  is  generated.  In  round  numbers,  we  may 
say,  that  the  conversion  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  into  steam  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  work  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  ton 
through  a  height  of  one  foot. 

It  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  32^  F.  into  steam  is  constantly  the  same,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  pressure.  Hence,  so  far  as  fuel  and  work  are 
concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  pressure  may  be. 

It  was  to  utilize  the  immense  expansive  force  of  steam  that  tho 
steam-engine  was  devised. 

Varieties  of  Steam-Engine. 

474.  Steam-engines  may  be  either  condensing  or  non- 
condensing.  In  the  former^  the  steam,  after  having  acted 
upon  the  piston,  is  condensed,  and  the  warm  water  returned 
to  tho  boiler;  in  the  latter^  the  steam  is  not  condensed, 
but  after  having  acted  upon  the  piston,  is  blown  off  into  tho 
air.  In  condensing  engines,  steam  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
used  of  a  lower  tension  than  15  lbs.  to  the  inch,  in  which 
case  the  engines  are  called  low-pressure  engines.  In  non- 
condensing  engines,  steam  is  always  used  of  a  tension  greater 
than  15  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  the  engines  are  then  called  high- 
pressure  engines. 

Condensing  engines  are  more  economical  of  fuel,  but  they  are 
heavier  and  more  complex  in  their  construction.  Hence  they  ar^^ 
generally  used  as  stationary  engines.  Non-condensing,  engines  aix 
used  for  locomotives,  and  where  fuel  is  cheap  they  are  often  emp!<>^""'^ 
as  stationary  engines. 

The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine  is  measured  in  terms  of  a  unit 


ffow  much  xjoork  does  the  evaporation  of  1  cuMo  inch  of  boater  produce  T  What  U 
the  rule  for  the  heat  required  under  different  pressurmt  (47*.)  What  Is  a  con' 
densing  engine  ?  A  non-condensing  engine  ?  Hlgli-pressure  engine  ?  Low-prcauure 
engine?    Advantages  of  each?    WJiat  tea  horse  power? 


I 
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called  a  horse-power^  that  is,  a  force  which  is  capable  of  raising  a 
veight  of  83,000  lbs.  through  a  height  of  one  foot  in  one  minute. 
Thus  an  engine  that  can  perform  a  work  equivalent  to  raising  38,000 
lbs.  through  10  feet  in  one  minute,  is  said  to  be  an  engine  of  10 
horse-power. 

Boilers  and  their  Appendages. 

4T5.  The  boilbb  is  a  shell  of  metal,  generally  of  wrought 
iron,  but  sometimes  of  copper,  in  which  steam  is  generated. 

Boilers  are  made  of  various  shapes.  One  of  the  simplest,  has  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  with  rounded  ends ;  it  is  set  in  a  furnace,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  85.  Sometimes  two  smaller  cylinders,  also  with  rounded 
ends,  called  heaters,  are  placed  below  the  main  shell  and  connected 
with  it  by  suitable  pipes.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  in- 
crease the  heating  surface.  In  the  Oomish  boiler  the  cylindrical  shell 
has  a  large  flue  passing  through  it,  containing  an  internal  furnace. 
Sometimes  two  such  flues  exist.  The  tubular  boiler  has  a  great 
number  of  tubes,  or  flues,  passing  through  it,  for  transmitting  the 
flame  and  heated  gases  from  the  furnace. 

The  principal  appendages  of  the  boiler  are  the  fumaee,  or  Jir^laee, 
with  its  flues  and  dampers  for  regulating  the  draft ;  the/eed  apparatuSy 
by  which  water  is  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  that  converted 
into  steam ;  the  safety  valve,  to  guard  against  danger  of  explosion 
(see  Art.  229) ;  the  manometer,  for  measuring  the  tensicm  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  (see  Arts.  123  and  124) ;  the  stea/n^guage,  to  in- 
dicate the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler ;  the  "blow-off  apparatus, 
usually  a  cock  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which,  when  opened, 
permits  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  to  force  out  the  sedi- 
ment and  impurities  that  collect  there ;  and  the  steam-pipe,  to  con- 
vey the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  proper. 

The  boiler  and  its  appendages  are  variously  arranged  in  different 
engines,  the  object  in  £01  cases  being  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  steam  with  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  In  stationary  engines,  the 
furnace  is  usually  made  of  brick  or  some  other  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  the  flues  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  flame  and  heated 
gases  in  contact  with  as  large  a  portion  of  the  boiler  as  possible.    To 


(475.)  What  is  a  boiler?  Describe  some  of  the  Jbrme  of  boilere.  What  are  the 
principal  appendages  of  hoilerSj  and  'what  are  their  rises  T  What  arrangcmeiUi 
are  made  for  economizing  heat  in  stationary  engines  t 
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pi  event  waste  of  heat,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  boiler  is  covered 
with  a  jcbcket  of  coarse  f<dt  In  locomotive  engines,  the  firc-hoz  is 
made  oi  boiler-iron,  and  is  so  constmcted,  that  it  is  nearlj  snrronud- 
ed  bj  the  water  in  the  boiler.  An  additional  heating  surface  is 
also  obtained  bj  means  of  flues,  mnning  through  the  boiler,  for  con- 
veying the  flames  and  heated  gases. 

To  guard  against  explosion  from  too  great  a  pressure  of  steaia 
within  the  boiler,  the  safety  valve  is  employed.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  fusible  safety  plug  is  sometimes  used.  This  consists  of  a  plug  of 
metal,  inserted  in  the  boiler,  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  that 
temperature  beyond  which  there  is  danger  of  explosion.  K  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  above  this  limit,  the  plug  melts  and  falls  out,  per- 
mitting the  water  and  steam  to  escape  through  the  hole  which  it  leaves. 


Mechanism  of  thd  Condenfiiiig  Engine. 

476.  The  essential  parts  of  a  condensing  engine  are  shown  in 
Ilg.  833.  The  figure  is  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
engine,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  parts  are  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  to  exhibit  them  at  a  single  view. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  condensing  engine  are  the  following : 

The  aylinder^  shown  on  the  left,  with  a  portion  broken  away. 

The  piston,  P,  which  receives  the  action  of  the  steam,  alternately 
on  its  upper  and  lower  faces,  and  is  thereby  moved  up  and  down  in 
the  cylinder. 

The  steamrchest,  5,  into  which  the  steam  from  the  boiler  enters 
through  the  steawrpipe  at  o,  and  from  which  it  passes  through  the 
steam  passages,  alternately  to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  sliding  valve,  moved  up  and  down  by  the  rod,  m,  which 
alternately  opens  a  communication  between  the  steam-chest  and  the 
two  steam  passages  leading  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  edtictum  pipe,  U,  connecting  with  the  cylinder  at  a,  by  which 
the  steam,  after  having  acted  upon  the  piston,  is  conducted  into  the 
condenser,  O. 

The  piston-rod,  A,  working  through  a  paching-box,  d,  which  trans- 
mits the  motion  of  the  piston  to  the  worlcing-'beam,  L. 

The  parallel  tars,  DD,  and  the  radial  lars,  C,E,  which  keep  the 

In  locomoiUe  engines  t   Deecribe  the  eafety  plug,    (4^0  Deeoribe  the  principal 
petrte  of  a  oondeneing  en^me  and  ^eir  ueee. 
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pistou-rod  from  pressing  against  the  side  of  the  packing-box.    Thb 
iiran gem cnt  is  called  Watt's  parallel  motum. 

Tlie  etmneeting  rod,  I,  which  traosmite  the  motion  of  the  wurking- 
'  heam  to  the  crank  arm,  K,  and  through  it  imparts  a  motioa  of 
rotation  to  the  Bliaft  of  the  engine. 


The  Jly-wke^  V,  which  obvlatea  to  a  certain  extent  the 
irregnlarities  of  motion  in  the  engine. 

The  excentrie,  e,  whicli,  acting  like  a  crank,  prodacea  a  backward 
and  forward  motion  in  the  connecting  rod,  Z.     Tliis  rod  acting  od 

DmvribtthtpHrKlpalparta  i^  a  condmtlng  tagtnt  and  Iheir  tint. 
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the  hent  Uter^  Y,  causes  the  rod  i»,  of  the  sliding  valve,  to  move  up 
and  down. 

The  cold-toater  pump,  R,  worked  by  the  rod,  H,  which  draws  cold 
water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it  through  the  pipe,  T,  into  the 
condenser.  This  pipe,  terminating  within  the  condenser  in  a  ro*e, 
delivers  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  shower,  and  condenses  the 
steam. 

The  air-pump^  M,  worked  by  the  rod,  F,  which  draws  the  hot 
water  and  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  it  from  the  condenser,  and  forces 
it  into  the  hot  well,  N". 

The  feed-pump,  Q,  worked  by  the  rod,  G,  which  draws  the  water 
from  the  hot  well  and  forces  it  into  the  boiler. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  engine,  let  the  position  of  the  parts 
be  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  steam  entering  the  steam- 
chest  finds  the  upper  passage  open,  and  flowing  through  it,  acts  upon 
the  upper  face  of  the  piston  and  drives  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  steam  below  the  piston  meanwhile  flows  through  the  lower 
passage,  and  entering  the  eduction  pipe  at  a,  is  conveyed  to  the  con- 
denser, where  it  is  condensed.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  excentric  acts  upon  the  bent  lever  to  open  the 
lower  and  close  the  upper  passage.  The  steam  from  the  steam-chest 
now  flows  through  the  lower  passage,  and  acting  upon  the  lower 
face  of  the  piston,  forces  it  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Meantime  the 
steam  above  the  piston,  flowing  down  the  upper  passage,  enters  the 
eduction  pipe  and  is  conveyed  to  the  condenser.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  excentric  again  acts  to  change 
the  position  of  the  sliding  valve,  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  piston 
Is  continued  indefinitely. 


The  Locomotive. 

477.  The  figure  represents  a  section  of  a  locomotive,  the 
principal  parts  of  which  are  the  following : 

The  loiter,  BB,  with  \\a  flues,  pp,  and  safety-valve,  M.  The  dotted 
line  represents  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  fl/re-lox,  A,  communicating  with  the  smohe-box,  0,  by  means 
of  the  flues,  pp.    The  fire-box  has  a  double  wall,  the  interval  being 


JBteplain  the  action  of  a  condensing  mgine,    (*1'9'0  JOciplain  the  principal  parU 
of  a  locomotive  engine. 
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filled  with  water  and  commnnicating  with  the  boiler.  E  is  the 
grate^  and  D  the  door  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  steam-pipe,  SS,  conveys  the  steam  from  the  steam-dome  to 
the  steam-chest.  It  may  be  closed  by  a  valve,  V,  worked  by  a 
lever,  L. 

The  steam  -dome  is  an  elevated  portion  of  the  boiler,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  permit  the  steam  to  enter  the  steam-pipe  without  any 
admixture  of  water,  as  might  be  the  case  were  the  steam  taken  from 
a  lower  leveL 

The  cylinder,  the  piston,  P,  and  the  piston-rod,  R,  are  similar  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  condensing  engine. 

The  Jflast  pipe,  L,  through  which  the  steam  is  blown  off  after 
having  acted  upon  the  piston,  terminates  in  the  sm^ke-hox,  and  tlio 
blast  of  steam  from  it  serves  to  increase  the  draft  of  air  through  the 
flues,  and  thus  promotes  the  combustion  of  fuel. 

The  connecting  rod,  Q,  transmits  the  motion  of  the  piston  to  the 
cranh  arm,  by  means  of  which  a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 

The  manner  in  which  steam  acts  to  impart  motion  to  the  piston  is 
the  same  as  in  the  engine  already  described. 


The  Hydraulic  Ram. 

478*  The  hydeaulio  bam  is  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means 
of  shoclcs,  caused  by  sudden  stoppages  of  a  stream  of  water.  It  consists 
of  a  reservoir,  B,  with  a  supply  pipe.  A,  and  an  orifice,  D,  which 
may  be  closed  by  a  spherical  valve.  Attached  to  the  reservoii  is  an 
air-Vessel,  G,  with  a  valve,  E,  and  a 
delivery  pipe,  11. 

The  stream  of  water  entering  the 
reservoir  through  the  supply  pipe, 
forces  the  valve  D  into  its  place,  and 
closes  the  orifice.  The  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  water  causes  a  shock  which 
forces  a  portion  of  water  into  the  air- 
vessel  through  the  opening,  E.  The 
equilibrium  being  restored,  the  valve  D  ^'  ^^' 

falls,  as  does  the  valve  E,  and  immediately  a  second  shock  ensues, 


Explain  the  (iction  of  a  locomotive  engine,    (4:78.)  What  is  the  hydravUo  rami 
Explain  its  construction  and  tue. 
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and  a  second  supply  of  water  is  forced  into  the  air-vessel,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  TLe  water  forced  into  the  air-vessel  compresses  the 
air  in  the  upper  portion  of  it,  until  its  elastic  force  hecoraes  sufficient 
to  force  a  jot  of  water  up  the  delivery  pipe.  The  delivery  once 
commenced  will  continue  as  long  as  the  machine  remains  in  order. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  which  enters  the  reservoir  is  raised 
into  the  delivery  pipe. 
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History  is  (Philosophy  teaching  by  Examples/' 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  '  Y""^' '^  "•^^^'y  ^^  ^'^^ 

I  Ilk.    wiiii^iir    win.««.w.  UNITED  STATES.   By  Jams 

HosTBTTH,  aqthor  of  tKft  National  GeograiAical  Series.  An  elementary  work 
npon  tiie  catechetical  plan,  with  UAps,£ngraTing8,  Hemoriter  Tables,  etc  For 
the  youngest  pupils. 

2.  Wli lard's   School    History,  for  Grammar  8dio<^  and  Academic  classes. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  memory,  the  inteUect,  sod  the  tMte^  ai^  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  by  contemplation  of  the  actions  of  the  good  and  great. 

3.  Wl  I  lard's    Unabridged    History,   for  higher  classes  pursuing  a  complete 

course.  Notable  for  its  cloa^  arrangement  and 'devices  addressad  to  the  «ye,  with 
ft  series  of  Progressive  Maps. 

4 .  Su  m  m  ary  of  Am  eri  can  H  istory .    A  skeleton  of  events,  with  ail  the  prom- 

inent facts  and  dates,  in  fifty-three  pi^fes.  May  be  committed  to  siemory  ioer- 
batim,  used  In  review  of  larger  volumes,  or  £or  reference  simply.  **  A  miniature 
of  American  History.^ 

IT  MCI  ANn     i<  Berard's  School  History  of  England,  combining 

L.lllJl.HllM"  iin  interesting  history  of  the  social  ffisa  of  the  English 

people,  with  that  of  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  the  realm.  Beiigion, 
literature,  science,  art,  and  commerce  are  included. 

2.  Summary  of  English  and  of  French  History.    pRANPI- 

A  series  of  brief  statements,  pvesenting  more  points  of      rilHliWl«« 

attachment  for  the  pupirs  interest  and  memory  than  a  chronological  table.  A 
w^'proportlonal  outline  and  index  to  more  extended  reading. 


ROME 


RiCOrd's  History  of  Rome,  a  story-like  epitome  of  this  inter- 
esting and  chivalrous  history,  profhsely  illustrated,  with  the  l^;end8 
and  doubtfhl  portions  so  introduced  as  not  to  deceive,  while  adding  extended 
charm  to  the  subject. 

npMpDAI        Willard's  Universal  History.    A  vast  subject  so  arranged 
***""^ ■■■*»■  and  illustrated  as  to  be  less  duBcult  to  acquire  or  retain.  Its 

whole  substance,  in  feet,  is  summarized  on  one  page,  in  a  graad  "  Temple  of 

Time,  or  Picture  of  Nations. 

2  General  Summary  of  History.  Being  the  Summaries  of  American,  and 
of  BngUsh  and  French  History,  bound  in  one  volume.  The  leading  events  in 
the  histcries  of  these  three  nations  epitomized  in  the  briefest  manner. 
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LITERATURE  AND  BELLES  LETTRE:S. 


PROFESSOR  CLEVELAND'S  W0BI8. 


A.  WSLOluE  IsIB^AUT  IN  FOVn  VOLUMMA 


mmmi^mmnE. 


One  Hundi^d  and  Twenty  Tbmsand  of  these  Volumes  have  been  soM, 

and  they  are  ihe  acknowledged  Standard  wherever 

this  refining  study  Is  puraiied. 

PROF.  JAMES  R.  B0Y9^^  WlflES. 

XJEBSACINO 

coM^mosmoir,  zogtc,  zitbratume,  jtHEjmnMC,  criticism, 

BIOGltABMT  i—t^ETRT,  ANm  rMOSXL 


BOYD'S  GOmOSITION  AMD  RHETOmC. 

Kemarkable  for  tbe  Bpace  and  attention  givib  to  gtammatical  principles,  t<]^ afford  a 
PQbstantial  groundwork ;  ali«o  for  the  adMlUlsble  treatment  of  synonyms,  figniatiye 
language,  and  the  soarcca  of  argument  and  IQastration,  with  notablo  exercises  for  pre- 
paring the  way  to  poetic  composition. 

BOYD'S  ELEMEliTS  OF  LOGIC. 

explains,  firsf,  the  conditions  and  processes  by  which  the  mind  receives  ideas,  and 
then  unfolds  the  art  of  reasoning,  with  clear  directions  for  the  establiehm^it  and  con- 
firmation of  sound  judgment.  A  thoroughly  practical  treatise,  being  a  systematic  and 
philosophical  condensation  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  subject. 

BOYD'S  KAMES'  CRIMISM. 

This  standard  work,  as  Is  well  known,  treats  of  the  faculty  of  perception,  and  the 
result  of  its  exercise  upon  the  tistes  and  emotions.  It  may  therefore  be  termed  a  Com- 
pendium of  Aesthetics  and  Natural  Morals ;  and  its  use  in  refining  the  mind  and  heart 
has  made  ft  a  standard  text-book. 

BOYD'S  ANNOTATED  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 


Nilton^a  Paradise  I^ost. 
Young 's  Night  TjAPMah 


-    TJiofn8on>8  Seasons^ 
Polloh'a  Course  of  Thne, 
lord  JBacon*s  Essays, 

to  literature,  by  Prof.  Boyd's  Annotations 
ulty  be  estimated.     Line  by  line  their  ex- 
ssed,  until  the  best  comprehension  of  the 
learner. 


